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BIHAR POLICE COMMISSION, 
Patna Secretariat - 
The 23rd May, 1961. 


My Lear Chief Minister, 

As the Chairman of the Bihar Police Commission, it is my privilege to submit to you the 
result of our labours contained in this our Beport. The Commission was appointed by 
Government in their Eesolution of the 14th of October, 1958. We have since been engaged, 
among other things, in studying the system of police administration in Bihar and in some 
other States and have now formulated our proposals for its improvement. For various 
reasons, the enquiry has taken a longer time than was originally anticipated. This was not 
only due to the very wide terms of reference but also to the fact that the last Commission 
sat nearly 60 years ago and Bihar was the first to take the lead in setting up such a Com¬ 
mission. An effort has been made in this Report to indicate in broad outlines the changes 
that would be required to bring about the dt-sired result. One unique fact with reference 
to our Report is that the Commission have, in effect, arrived at unanimous conclusions and 
this, I may be permitted to say, is a matter of no small consequence. My sincere thanks 
are due to each of my colleagues who have displayed great patience and considerable insight 
in the examination of the problems posed before us. I am fully conscious of the strain from 
which my colleagues must have suffered as they gave to the Commission ungrudgingly their 
valuable time in spite of many pressing professional and official engagements. This was 
the obvious consequence flowing from the fact that we all had but one aim—namely, so to 
constitute the police force as to be of the best service to our countrymen. On behalf of the 
Commission, I desire to express our earnest wish that our Report may be forthwith examined 
resultuch of the recommendations which find favour with the Government, may be directed 
which 'mplemented without delay. Delay very often defeats the purpose and the earlier a 
pressing ndation is implemented, the more incentive it provides for working it to a satisfactory 


Before I conclude, I would like to place on record my deep gratitude and that of the 
1 , ombers of the Commission to our colleague, the Member-Secretary, Shri M. K. 
^entia^ 6 / P , at present Inspector-General of Police on Special Duty for his unstinted 
energy on" untiring energy and for providing us with a very careful analysis of all the relevant 
have which have helped us in the composition of the Report. His wide experience, rare 
ability and intimate knowledge of police work wore of immense help throughout our delibera¬ 
tions and he displayed a balanced approach to every problem which was of extreme value. I 
must also mention the most valuable work done by the Deputy Secretary, Shri Iv. N. 
Prasad, I. P. S., whose vast study of the various problems and historical records has been of 
the greatest assistance not only in understanding police problems but also in formulating 
our proposals. He has also shown great ability and considerable industry in his work. 
Shri A. N. Mazumdar, the Under-Secretary, worked extremely hard throughout the period 
he was associated with the office of the Commission and his knowledge of all matters 
connected with finance and budgeting has been of real help in framing our proposals which 
have had financial implications. 

3. I cannot close this letter without acknowledging the indefatigable work put in by 
the office staff who have ungrudgingly worked for long hours, much beyond the scheduled 
time for office. In this connexion a special mention has to be made of Shri P. Rawlins. 
Personal Assistant to the Member-Secretary, and Shri B. K. Gour, the Head Assistant, of 
the office. Shri Rawlins has a high sense of devotion to duty and rare and unique qualities 
of loyalty combined with capacity for organisation. He was particularly helpful during 
our tours. V Shri B. K. Gour’s output of work shows that he has marked skill in handling 
office problems and he has shown intimate khowledge of Government rules and procedure. 
Our acknowledgments would not be complete without making a particular mention of the 
stenographers who have had to bear the brunt of the work connected with the preparation 
of the Report. 

Shri Binodanand Jha, Yours sincerely, 

Chief Minister of Bihar, B. P. JAMUAR, 

Patna. Chairman. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


1. On the 16th of October, 1958, the State Government decided to appoint a Commission 
to enquire into the various aspects of the police administration in Bihar and to make 
recommendations for improvement. The genesis of the present Commission lies in the 
anxiety of the Government to introduce such reforms in the organisation of the police force 
as would make it worthy of its difficult task. While appropriate changes have been made 
from time to time, the structure of the police force is, more or less, based on the recommen¬ 
dations of the Indian Police Commissions appointed by the Government of India in 1860 
and in 1902. That the conditions that prevail now are materially divergent from those 
that existed 60 years or so need hardly be stressed; the problems that confronted the 
earlier Commissions were far different from those posed now. Events of great importance 
have occurred in the last three decades. Ever since Independence, the necessity for a 
detailed and deliberate study of the problems that face the police has been keenly felt. 

2. The Government resolution appointing the present Commission called upon them to 
enquire and report on the following :— 

“(i) Whether the strength of the police force, in the technical and non-technical 
branches, both armed and unarmed, is adequate; whether revised yardsticks, 
if any, need be fixed in respect of the strength of different ranks of the police 
force, their territorial areas of jurisdiction and what definition of powers and 
duties of the different ranks is necessary to make the force suited to modern 
needs; and whether the pattern of staffing of police offices is also adequate and 
any changes are essential; and also the financial aspects of the present force 
and yardsticks proposed; 

(if) The changes that are necessary in regard to recruitment, training, disciplinary 
control and other conditions of service with a view to make the force more 
effective in the task of prevention and detection of crime and the prosecution 
of cases; 

(tit) Whether the Rural Police as constituted at present is effective in the performance 
of police duties in the rural areas; whether any change is necessary in the 
strength, organisation, training and conditions of service of the Rural Police; 
and how in the context of the new decentralised administrative set up with 
the Gram Panchavats functioning all over the State the efforts of the district 
and the Rural Police and those of the Gram Panchayats can be integrated in 
tackling crime; 

(iv) Whether the general supervision exercised by the magistracy over the police, 
particularly in view' of the separation of the executive and the_ judiciary, and 
the control of superior police officers including Circle Inspectors, over the 
investigation of crime and other police duties are adequate and on the right 
lines; what improvements, if any, have to be effected in this control and 
supervision; 

(v) Whether corruption is prevalent among the various ranks of the police force and, 
if so, the extent of it and the measures to be adopted to remove corruption; 

(vi) Whether the form of statistical returns now adopted is satisfactory or capable of 
improvement and whether the use to which such returns are put as tests of 
police working is appropriate; whether also any improvements are necessary 
in the registers and other records maintained in the police-stations and other 

police offices, for compiling the data regarding crimes and criminals; 
r 4 Police, 
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(vii) The measures to be adopted so that the police may evoke the willing co-operation 
and respect from the people in carrying out their duties. 

The Commission may also analyse and report upon any other important problem which 
comes to their notice in the course of their enquiries on the matters mentioned above and 
make their own recommendation on such problem.” 

A copy of the Government Resolution is marked as Appendix I of this Report. 

3. By another Resolution, No. 8007, dated the 1st of November, 1958, Government were 
pleased to appoint Sliri Tribhuvan Prasad Singh, I. 0. S., Chief Administrator, Kosi Project, 
as one of the members. The Commission note with regret that they could not receive the 
valuable assistance of Shri Singh for the full term as 17is own onerous official commitments 
compelled him to withdraw from the Commission in December, 1959. He was succeeded 
by Shri K. Raman, I. C. S., Land Reforms Commissioner, Bihar. 

4. The Commission assembled at Patna on the 15th of November, 1958. In his 
inaugural address, the Chairman welcomed the members of the Commission, emphasised 
the importance of the task entrusted to them and explained the ‘terms of reference’ which; 
in his opinion, were very wide and therefore, required extensive survey. The work ahead, 
he said, was very arduous because the police force was to be so reorganised as to make it fully 
committed to the service of the people in a democratic set up. He also indicated that the 
financial implications of the recommendations of the Commission should be kept fully in 
view. 

5. The first meeting drew up a plan of work that was to be adopted to ascertain the 

trend of informed and representative opinion of all 
Method of enquiry. sections of the people on the points raised in each of the 

terms of reference. To elicit opinion on such vital matters, 
it was decided that the people and the press should be taken into confidence and their 
co-operation invoked. The matter which was subjected to somewhat anxious consideration 
was whether the Commission should record the evidence in public or in camera. The 
precedents afforded by the procedure adopted by other Commissions were rather conflicting. 
While the first reaction was to hold a public enquiry, it was realised that such a procedure 
might discourage some witnesses being shv of publicity, from readily assisting the Com¬ 
mission with all the materials in their possession. This point of view was so pressing that 
it was decided that the sittings of the Commission should be in camera and that all com¬ 
munications received by the Commission were to be treated as strictly confidential. 

(5. It was the anxiety of the Commission from the very start to acquire an intimate grasp 

of the various problems and after studying certain 
Tours. informative notes on each of the terms of reference, 

discussed them at the earlier meetings. A decision waa 
then taken to invite suggestions from the District Magistrates, the District and Sessions Judges 
and the Superintendents of Police on the various problems confronting the police adminis¬ 
tration of the State. Their replies assisted the Commission in formulating the questionnaire, 
which was, however, not finalised until the Commission acquired a first hand knowledge of 
police work at various levels. The Commission, therefore, undertook intensive tours 
within the State in the first half of 1959. The tours were so organised as to afford an 
opportunity to see police officers at work in rural and urban police-stations, police court 
offices, police circles, subdivisions and also at the district police headquarters. The 
itinerary included visits to certain typical police-stations in the very interior of the district 
of Ranchi, the Damin areas of the district, of the Santhal Parganas and the northern border 
areas of the district of Darbhanga. The Commission also acquainted themselves with the 
administrative set up in the offices of the Inspector-General and Deputy Inspectors-General, 
the Criminal Investigation Department, the Military Police organisation and the four 
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ranges. They visited the Police Training College at Hazaribagh, the Constables’ Training 
School at Nathnagar (Bhagalpur), the headquarters of the State Police Transport Reserve, 
the Government Railway Police, the State Wireless organisation and the Central Training 
Camp of the Home Guards organisation at Bihta. They also studied the various Rural 
Police systems ip the State. In course of these tours, tfie members freely discussed the 
problems confronting the police force with magistrates and police officers of all ranks 
including constables. The Commission visited the States of Orissa, Andhra, and 
Madras, Calcutta and its suburbs, and the headquarters of Ballia district in Uttar Pradesh. 
These tours of outside the State were of considerable assistance, but due to pressure of time 
and consideration for economy, tours of some other States were abandoned. 

7. The Commission proceeded to draft the questionnaire towards the end of February, 

1959. As this has been the recognised method of collect- 
Questionnaire. ing material and eliciting opinion, the Commission 

devoted considerable time and care to its preparation. The 
questionnaire was released on the 14th May, 1959 at a specially convened press conference. 
The Commission are grateful to the gentlemen of the press for giving the questionnaire such 
wide publicity. Some 2,600 copies of the questionnaire, both in Hindi and in English, were 
distributed to various people and associations all over the country with a request to send 
their replies by the 10th of July, 1959. While the replies to the questionnaire were awaited, 
the members availed themselves of the interregnum to visit some of the States in order to 
make a comparative study of their police organisations and to discuss police problems with 
their officials. 

8. On the return of the Commission from their tour, they had planned to discuss the 

materials collected through the replies to the question- 
Kiamination of witnesses. naire but very few replies had been received by the due 

date. The time given was perhaps not quite 
sufficient for dealing with such an exhaustive and comprehensive questionnaire. The time¬ 
limit was, therefore, extended, personal letters were addressed to the members of the legis¬ 
lature for their replies and the State Government was approached to get the replies of the 
officials expedited. By the middle of October, 1959 only 250 replies had been received but 
the Commission did not lose any time in scrutinising the replies which had been promptly 
circulated to the members. The Commission then proceeded to select witnesses for their 
oral evidence. In their anxiety to ensure that they heard all officials and non-officials, 
possessing direct knowledge of the affairs relating to the police administration of the State, 
the list included 200 witnesses who had also sent their replies. Seventy-eight others who had 
not done so but were expected to give valuable assistance to the Commission were also 
requested to call on the Commission. The recording of their evidence commenced on the 
19th October, 1959 and concluded on the 24th August, 1960. It required 132 sittings to 
examine all the selected witnesses, some of whom were invited to appear during the 
Commission’s sessions held at the headquarters of the divisions at Ranchi, Muzaffarpur and 
Bhagalpur, and the two industrial towns of Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. These sittings 
were interrupted for several reasons and primarily, to suit the convenience of some of the 
important witnesses. 

9. The Commission decided that the task of examining the various forms and statistical 

returns in use in the Police Department should, in the 

Departmental Committee. first instance, be examined by a departmental 

committee consisting of experienced police officers 
of various ranks. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, w'as, therefore, requested 
to set up such a Committee. The Committee formed with the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Criminal Investigation Department as its Chairman and other experienced police officers as 
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member*, examined the forms and made valuable suggestions. This helped the Commis¬ 
sion in taking their own decisions. 

10. On the conclusion of the recording of evidence, the processing of the materials 

received in some 6,197 typed pages through written and 
Deliberation*. ora j evidence was undertaken. This arduous work waa 

completed in a remarkably short time. The sittings 
of the Commission were resumed on the 21st September, 1960 for a detailed discussion on 
the results of the Commission’s enquiry and for formulating their recommendations. The 
deliberations which for long stretches continued from day-to-day, in spite of very heavy 
commitments of some of the members, concluded on the 19th January, 1961. Some 52 
sittings were required for finalising their findings and drawing up their tentative decisions 
which helped considerably in the drafting of this Report. The Report was draftedTn the 
next three months and finally settled in early May. 

The Commission are well conscious of the time taken by them in concluding their 
enquiry and submitting their Report to the State Govsrnment but it was due to most 
unavoidable procedural time lag so inherent in such an elaborate enquiry. That this task 
should be completed now is primarily due to the very generous co-operation of the members, 
most of whom had some important public and official commitments in addition to their 
labours given to the Commission. 

11. The Commission acknowledge with gratitude the consideration and assistance received 

from the State Government and their officials, parti- 
Acknowledgment. cularly, the Inspector-General of Police and all his 

officers, the Divisional Commissioners, the Districl 
Magistrates and the District and Sessions Judges. For the courtesy and co-operation 
extended to the Commission during their tours outside the State, they thank? the State 
Governments and the Inspectors-General of Police of Andhra, Madras, Mysore, Orissa. 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The Commission received some useful materials from 
all the States, the National Archives, Delhi, the Intelligence Bureau, Delhi, and some of 
the Indian Missions abroad through the courtesy of the Ministries of Home Affairs and the 
External Affairs and for this consideration, the Commission are extremely grateful to them. 
The Commission have also to acknowledge gratefully the co-operation of certain institutions 
and the Service Associations and in particular have to thank those, who at some personal 
inconvenience gave evidence before them. 



CHAPTER II 
HISTORICAL 


12. The ancient police system in India was based on the principle of local responsibility 
and mutual co-operation. In the village which formed the basic unit of administration, 
security and peace was a matter of collective responsibility and shared by every resident of 
the village. One of the village leaders, known as the Gram Netal and the village watch¬ 
men were responsible for protecting the village from criminals, while the body corporate of 
the villagers was bound to make good the loss due to crime committed within the village 
limits, except in cases where they were able to trace the offenders and recover the stolen 
goods, or succeeded in fixing the responsibility for the crime upon a neighbouring village. 

With the growth of larger kingdoms, stringent laws came to be framed for detection 
and punishment of criminals. A separate cadre of urban police headed by an Asthanik 
came into existence in the time of the Mauryas (320 B.(J.—185 B.C.). Apart from law 
and order duties, certain municipal duties were also assigned to the urban police. Night 
patrols were organised to prevent crimes and spies were employed for collecting intelligence. 
Spies were required to mix with the thieves and lead them into situations where they might 
be apprehended. 

13. After the disintegration of the Turko-Afghans rule, the famous Indo-Afghan ruler, 
Slier Shah, effectively organised different branches of the administrative system including 
the police. He continued the traditional principle of local respo nsibility and held the 
Village Headmen responsible for the safety of the area within their villages. An official 
organisation of police was also created. In the Pargana, the Shiqudar and Amin shared 
between them tlie responsibility of policing and a group of Purganas formed a Sarkar under 
a Foujdar, who was the principal police officer and also the Commander of the local army. 
The head of the city police in urban areas was known as the Kotwal. He continued to 
supervise certain municipal duties and to enforce public morals. He was also the head of 
the Criminal Court of a Sarkar. 

14. The police organisation of the Mughals was Bhaped out of the vestiges of the 
police system of Sher Shah. In the rural areas, the village watchmen continued to be 
responsible for police duties, but they were brought under the control of the Zamindars 
who were required to maintain their own police establishments. Another wing of the 
police in rural areas consisted of the Foujdars and the Shiqudars. Each Pargana had a 
net work of Thanas. In cities, the functions of the Kotwal remained unchanged. All 
important cities were divided into wards for efficient patrolling and watch on suspicious 
characters. Chorminars were installed on the outskirts of the cities and these: minars were 
studded with the heads of criminals for striking terror in the heart of the anti-social 
elements. 

15. With the disintegration of the Imperial authority of the Mughals, there was a 
complete breakdown, of the police system and it was to this legacy that the East India 
Company succeeded as the Diwan in 1765. An attempt was made in 1775 to improve 
the iaw and order situation by establishing Foujdari Thanas at the chief town of every 
large district, and a number of choukies at inferior stations. The Zamindars were sub¬ 
ordinated to the Foujdars and were expected to assist him fully in preserving peace and 
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security. The inherent weakness of the prevailing dyarchical form of government, how¬ 
ever, enabled the Zamindars to build up tneir own strength and to evade the authority of 
the Eoujdar by ingratiating themselves with the Company’s servants. 

16. Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General, sought to remedy the defects by 
abolishing in 1781 the Eoujdari system and vesting the Judges of the Civil Courts witn 
police functions. They were given powers to apprehend persons charged with a crime and 
a sizeable police establishment was placed directly under them for this purpose. They did 
not, however, have the power to try such persons, as criminal administration still remained 
the responsibility of the Naib-Nazim and his officers. In rural areas, certain Zamindars 
continued to discharge police functions concurrently with the Judges of the Civil Courts. 

17. With the taking over of criminal administration as well in 1790, the Company 
could no longer evade its responsibility for peace and security as it had ’become virtually 
the Government. Under Lord Cornwallis, Regulations for the Police of the Collector- 
ships in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ” were passed m 1792. Each district was divided into 
police jurisdictions of about 400 sq. miles and placed under a Daroga assisted by some other 
police officers. The Zamindars were divested of their police functions and all village 
watchmen were placed under the Larogas. Major cities like Dacca, Murshidabad and 
Patna were divided into wards, each under a Daroga; a Kotwal, in the charge of the 
whole city, superintended the work of these officials. The Judge-Magistrate remained in 
overall charge of police work of each district. The shortcomings of these reforms led to 
» short-lived attempt m 1807 to revive the police functions of the Zamindars and the 
appointment in 1808 of a Superintendent of Police for the Lower Provinces. I n 1810 the 
latter arrangement was extended to the Divisions of Patna, Banaras and Bareilly 

18. The Report of the Select Committee appointed in 1812 to enquire into the affairs 
of the East India Company prominently highlighted the defects in Lord Cornwallis’s police 
reforms and the gap, as it was, between expectations and reality. The police force was 
found to be inadequate and the jurisdictions of the thanas large and unmanageable; posts 
of. ill-paid Darogas did not attract respectable men and police officers were surrounded by 
various temptations; the organisation lacked public support and co-operation and the super¬ 
vision exercised by the magistrates was ineffective as they were found to have developed 
a dangerous tendency of presenting a glowing picture of the law and order situation in 
their districts by suppression of information and misrepresentation of facts. 

19. The Court of Directors of the East India Company could not but act speedily to 
remove such an appalling state of affairs. They ordered the abolition of the Daroga system, 
revitalisation of the village police and the transference of the duties of the magistrate 
along with' his police functions from the Judge to the Collector. Due, however, to the 
permanent settlement effected by Cornwallis, the Daroga had come to stay and all that 
could be done was to curtail his powers by removing from his cognisance petty and 
bailable offences. The offices of the Magistrate and Collector were united as ordered by 
fcha Directors in 1831 and Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors were appointed to 
assist the Collector-Magistrate in his onerous duties. Divisional Commissioners were 
appointed for supervising the civil, criminal and police work of the district officers and the 
office of the Superintendent of Police was, as a consequence, abolished. 

20. Another Select Committee went into the affairs of the East India Company in 1832 
and its Report showed that, notwithstanding, the steps taken by the Court of Directors, 
there was no tangible improvement. The Parliament felt compelled to pass some strictures 
on the Indian Police at the time of the revision of the Charter of the Company which, as 
a consequence, had to order that “ no financial consideration should be allowed to come 
in the way of a change so urgently needed in the Indian Police system.” The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal responded to the demand for some immediate reforms in the police 
administration of the Province by appointing a Police Committee which submitted its 
Report in 1838. The Committee expressed general concurrence in the view that the 
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transfer of powers of the Superintendent of Police to the Divisional Commissioner had led 
to a lack of uniformity and co-ordination in its direction and management. The Committee 
also considered the union of the office of the Collector and Magistrate unsatisfactory as 
magisterial duties were neglected in favour of revenue duties. Absence of control over, 
thanadars and the largeness of their jurisdictions were criticised. The Committee also 
observed that there was lack of intercourse between the Europeans and Indians and 
suggested that Deputy Magistrates and junior covenanted civil servants, who were generally 
Indians, be placed in charge of sizeable areas for supervising police work, and the salary 
of a Daroga should be raised to Rs. 50 per month and two higher grades of Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100 introduced. The Daroga must be protected against ill-treatment, capricious 
punishment and removal by the Zilla Magistrate and there should be a chain of promotion 
from the Barkandaz to Daroga. The Committee urged for an immediate investigation into 
the actual conditions of the Rural Police system, which must maintain continuity between 
the Rural Police and the paid police force. Sir Fredric Halliday, a member of this 
Committee, recorded a separate note suggesting complete reorganisation of the police 
system with a Superintendent-General as the head of the force to be assisted by four 
[Covenanted officers as deputies and a Superintendent' and Assistant Superintendent, for 
each district. The recommendation of the Committee was generally accepted. The separa¬ 
tion of the office of the Collector and Magistrate was effected gradually and subdivisions 
were opened in some parts of Bengal. 


21. A separate organisation was created at this period to deal with thuggi and subse¬ 
quently dacoity which had become rampant. Highly rewarding results were obtained. 
The army came in more intimately in police work with the Mutiny of 1857. The Indian 
Police Commission appointed in 1860 bad naturally, apart from suggesting reforms in the 
working of the civil corps of the police, recommended ways and means of integrating the 
newly acquired army component in the overall police organisation. They recommended 
reorganisation of a civil force for the performance of all duties of preventive and detective 
police and for the protection of property and maintenance of local peace and order. They 
disfavoured the existence of the military police, or any separate detective department like 
the thuggi and dacoity department and advised their absorption into the civil police. The 
force so constituted were to form a separate department under the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment with an independent departmental organisation and subordination of its own. To 
secure uniformity of action and unity of command, the general management of the force 
in each province was to be entrusted to an Inspector-General. A European District 
Superintendent of Police with one or more Assistant District Superintendents was to be in 
charge of the district police. The subordinate force was to consist of Inspectors, Head- 
constables, Sergeants and constables, the Head-constable being in charge of a police-station 
and an Inspector of a group of police-stations. The Commission recommended that the 
Commissioners of Divisions should cease to be Superintendents of Police, though their 
general control over the criminal administration or their authority over the District 
Magistrate was not intended to be limited. It was their conclusion that no magistrate 
other than the District Magistrate should exercise any police function. They considered 
it inexpedient to deprive the police and the public of the valuable aid of the District 
Magistrate in the management of the district police, but looked forward to the time when 
the police would be subordinate to none except its own officers. The Commission also 
recommended that the institution of the village police should be maintained in real and 
thorough efficiency; its local and popular character should be preserved and it should be 
rendered efficient for local police service. The Commission had submitted a Bill to give 
effect to these recommendations and this was passed into Law as Act V of 1861. This 
Act established the police on a Provincial basis, sketched the outline of the establishment 
of the Provincial Police Force and defined the statutory powers and duties of the police and 
the relationship that should exist between the police and the magistracy. 
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22. The reorganisation introduced in 1861 was intended mainly to secure unity of 
action and identity of system. But the majority of 1 posts in the new scheme including 
all the highest offices were given to the! European officers of the Indian Army and they 
continued to be filled from this source for some time. The supply of the European officers 
from the army for the police gradually dwindled and ultimately dried up almost completely. 
Then a system of filling all superior appointments by “ nominations ” was introduced. 
But the better European youths preferred the Indian Civil Service. Quite naturally being 
under officers of an inferior calibre, the reputation and efficiency of the police did not 
improve and an immediate remedy became essential. Though this Commission had 
disfavoured the idea, the Bengal Military Police Act was passed in 1892 for creating an 
organisation for effective suppression of civil disturbances. For similar reasons, a separate 
detective department was also formed, although the thuggi and dacoity department had 
been abolished on the Commission’s recommendations. In 1866 the first railway police 
was constituted and on the recommendation of the Railway Committee of 1882, the respon¬ 
sibility for the prevention, detection and prosecution of cases and maintenance of order on 
the railway platforms was entrusted to the railway police. The duty of watch and ward 
devolved on the railway administration. In 1887 a system’ of competitive examination 
for higher appoinfments in the police was introduced and it was also felt at that time to 
take in some Indians in the superior Police Service. A few appointments in the rank of 
Assistant Superintendent of Police were, therefore, thrown open to selected Inspectors 
but it was rarely given effect to. For the reorganisation of the village police, the Village 
Chaukidary Act was passed in 1870 and further improvements were also made on the 
recommendation of the Committee set up in 1888. 

23. In 1887, due to financial stringency, a substantial reduction was made in the 
police force resulting in increases in certain forms of crime and general inefficiency. This 
caused great concern both to the Government of India and to the Government of Befigal. 
In 1890, a Police Committee was constituted under the chairmanship of the Commissioner 
of BLagalpur. Important recommendations made by this Committee were that the charge 
of the thana should not be held by an officer below the rank of Sub-Inspector and that' 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should form the cadre of “ upper subordinate police ” 
(literate branch) and the Head-constables and constables of the “ lower subordinate police ” 
(illiterate branch), that the village police should be properly organised and that for the 
prosecution of cases in criminal courts, there should be a proper organisation. Although 
another Committee was set up to implement the above recommendations, nothing was 
actually done till 1902. when Lord Curzon, the then Vicerov of India, ordered another 
Indian Police Commission for the whole of India to make careful enquiries into certain 
specific matters referred to them. After a prolonged enquiry, they found the following 
reasons for the failure of the system introduced in 1860 1 :— 

“ The system introduced in 1860 was, on the whole, a wise and efficient system. It 
has failed for these among other reasons : that the extent to which the village 
police must co-operate with the regular police has been lost sight of, and an 
attempt has almost everywhere been made to do all the police work through 
the officers of the department; that the importance of police work has been 
under-estimated, and responsible duties have ordinarily been entrusted to 
untrained and ill-educated officers recruited in the lowest ranks from the lower 
strata of society : that supervision has been defective owing to the failure to 
appoint even the staff contemplated by the law, and to increase that staff with 
the growing necessities of administration; that the superior officers of the 
department have been insufficiently trained, and have been allowed from various 
causes to get out of acquaintance and sympathy with the people and out of 


1. Paragraph 22 of the Report. 
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touch even with their own subordinates; and that their sense of responsibility 
has been weakened by a degree of interference never contemplated by the 
authors of the system.” 

They accepted the organisational set up prescribed by the previous Commission and 
recommended that the post of the Inspector-General of Police should be filled by a selected 
District Magistrate and the Province should be divided into ranges, each under a Deputy 
Inspector-General. In the district in addition to the District Superintendent and Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police, a new rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police for 
Indians in the Provincial Police Service should be created whose status should be identical 
with that of the Assistant District Superintendent. The jurisdiction of a police- 
station should not exceed 150 sq. miles and the officer-in-charge should be of the rank of 
Sub-Inspector. The Head-constable should function as a Station Writer and 
not as an investigating officer. The municipal and cantonment police and the 
military police constituted under the Bengal Military Police Act should be abolished. 
Por dealing with tumults and local disturbances, there should be an armed reserve force in 
every district. The mounted police being very expensive should be entertained only when 
its necessity was clearly established. For Bengal and Assam, river police should be 
constituted under a separate Superintendent, il necessary. There should be a Criminal 
Investigation Department in every Province under a separate Deputy Inspector-General for 
collating and distributing information regarding criminals and organised crime ' and for 
assisting in the investigation of complicated cases. The Deputy Inspector-General should 
also hold administrative charge of the railway police. A similar organisation under an 
experienced Inspector-General should be established for the whole of India. 

Other recommendations related to the Presidency Police, village police, training 
institutions, method of recruitment, syllabus for training, discipline, pay, emoluments and 
pensions, conditions of service, prevention and investigation of crime, prosecution of cases 
and supervision and relations between the magistracy and the police. In conclusion, the 
Indian Police Commission, 1902, hoped that the reforms recommended by them and 
‘‘ the adoption on the part of the whole force of a more considerate attitude towards all 
classes of the community ”1 would secure as far as possible the confidence of the people. 
“ Inferior men have to be got rid of in all ranks; and evil traditions have to be broken 
in the force.”2 

24. On the basis of these recommendations, the Bengal Police Force was reorganised 
in 190G. Bihar and Orissa came to be constituted as a separate Province in 1912. The 
police force for the new Province consisted of 1,200 officers, 12,968 constables and 222 
military police. About this time a firm decision was taken to fill the post of Inspector- 
General from the Indian Police cadre and not from the Indian Civil Service. After the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in 1921-22, the strength of the constabulary was raised to 
15,000 and of the military police to 446 inclusive of mounted police. A new police ran go for 
North Bihar with headquarters at Muzaffarpur was created and a Constables’ Training School 
wa> established at Nathnagar. Simultaneous competitive examinations for recruitment to 
the Indian Police started in India in 1922. As a result of the recommenda/tions of the Lee 
Commission in 1924, the superior posts for the Indians in the Indian Police cadre was fixed 
at 50 per cent to be achieved by 1939. In 1936 Bihar was separated from Orissa and 
as a result, the strength of the force was reduced to 12,698, excluding officers but including 
the Military Police. Provincial Autonomy was introduced in 1937 but in 1939 the popular 
Ministry resigned and the administration of the Province was taken over by the Governor 
assisted by his Advisors. The strength of the police was found to be grossly inadequate 


1. Paragraph 201 of the Report. 

2. Ibid. 
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and substantial temporary increases were, therefore, sanctioned. After the political up¬ 
heaval of 1942, the force was permanently increased to 20,235. A wireless grid was set up 
and the police transport was also considerably enlarged. A new Eastern Range under a 
separate Deputy Inspector-General with headquarters at Bhagalpur was established. 

25. The Indianisation of the superior Police Service starting with the creation of the 
new rank of Deputy Superintendent in the Provincial Service and reservation of 50 per 
cent—30 per cent to be recruited directly and 20 per cent by promotion—of posts for 
Indian in the Indian Police cadre had brought a change in the tone of police administra¬ 
tion and raised the morale of the force. But frequent communal riots, political unrest 
culminating in the disturbances of 1042 and communal carnage in 1946 created a most 
harassing situation for the police. The police were frequently engaged in quelling disturb¬ 
ances or in dealing with political parties'. The task of prevention and detection of crime 
was left with inefficient subordinate police officers. Naturally, the standard of investiga¬ 
tion became very low. All these contributed to the revival of the old prejudice against the 
police. 

26. In 1947, India became independent but the country itself was partitioned. This 
partition and subsequent industrialisation, urbanisation and developmental activities have 
multiplied police problems. Efforts have been made to face the new problems effectively. 
The strength of the military police has been increased and Home Guards have been consti¬ 
tuted as an auxiliary to the police. Various steps were taken between 1950 and 1958 to 
improve tbe morale of the force and raise the standard of investigation. An Advanced 
Training School has been established. A small force of police women has been raised. A 
Dog Squad has been constituted as an aid to investigation. In three districts of Bhagalpur, 
Saharsa and. Patna, Inspectors of Police have been made officers-in-charge of police-stations 
as an experimental measure. A District Crime Bureau has been established in every 
district to maintain the criminal records in a proper manner, to render scientific assistance 
to the investigating officers, and in complicated cases to detail specialist investigators to 
take up investigations. To bring the police nearer to the people, a Public Relations Officer 
has been appointed whose main duty is to take immediate action for the removal of any 
misunderstanding that may arise between the police on one side and the people or 
press on the other. An Anti-Dacoitv Wing under a separate Deputy Inspector-General in 
the Criminal Investigation Department has been formed to deal exclusively with the 
menacing problem of dacoity in the State. 



CHAPTER III 


ORGANISATION OF THE REGULAR POLICE FORCES. 

27. It has been the anxiety of the Commission to ascertain if the existing police force in 
Bihar fulfils the requirements of the present times and whether its organisation is essentially 
sound and efficient. The year 1801 was the landmark in the history of the evolution of 
the present system after a series of unsuccessful experiments. The structure of the force 
has been more or less maintained intact although some organisational changes have been 
made from time to time, particularly in respect of recruitment, training and discipline of 
the force in order to raise its efficiency in the prevention and detection of crime and the 
maintenance of peace. The system introduced, however, was a complete break away from 
the structure that obtained in the ancient or medieval times. The old village police which 
was organised as a separate unit under ixs own Act was placed directly under the District 
Magistrate, although the personnel are only part-time public servants. They have certain 
statutory police duties assigned to them and they are to work under the general control and 
guidance of the regular police. The cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, formerly 
known as Presidency Towns, were treated differently and their police system generally 
followed the pattern of the Metropolitan Police of England. The necessary variations were 
made to suit local conditions. This system was also introduced in the twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad which were formerly in the Nizam’s State and it was extended 
to the city of Ahmedabad in 1960. Some witnesses have indicated in their evidence before 
the Commission that the present police system is outmoded and requires complete 
reorientation, particularly as it is not in tune with the aspirations of the people. An 
organisation has been defined as “the grouping of related activities in a group for efficient 
operation”. This purpose can be achieved if it has a sound structure, effectively inter¬ 
relating its territorial and functional divisions and units and also ensuring unity of command 
at all levels. The necessity of a perfect channel of direction and co-ordination so as to 
eliminate delays and frictions and establish complete harmony in the actual execution of the 
task cannot be over-emphasised. Thus, a service organisation with an integrated structure, 
a definite line of command, a clear channel of direction and co-ordination and above all, a 
competent level of execution will not only be effective and economical but will also ensure 
the maximum of operational efficiency. The Commission have been informed by several 
witnesses that the line of command has not been kept intact in the police. This occasionally 
creates confusion and also results in duplication. While there does not appear to be any 
very serious defect in the system itself, the Commission attach considerable importance to 
the views expressed before them with regard to certain deficiencies in the method of recruit¬ 
ment and training of police personnel and their general behaviour as also their approach to 
police work and methodology. Public servants today should develop their sense of 
responsibility in a manner that would help them in rendering service to the people with 
whom they have completely to identify themselves. Efficiency should mean something 
more than an efficient discharge of routine duties. Both official and non-official witnesses 
have, however, urged that the deficiency in the police is primarily due to the shortage of 
man-power, the lack of equipment and efficient means of communication. Many have 
also emphatically stated that low scales of pay sanctioned for the lower ranks have prevented 
suitable candidates from joining the police. It must be recognised that a police force is the 
aggregate of its individual members and its overall efficiency and effectiveness will largely 
depend on the adequacv, both qualitatively and quantitatively, of its man-power. The 
complaint regarding ineffective surveillance over bad characters; inefficient police investigat¬ 
ing agency; inadequate and incompetent prosecution staff; and shortage of trial courts which 
have generally very heavy case lists is fairly universal. A reference to the old records would 
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also show that the police establishments have been always held to be ‘inadequate, deplorably 
inefficient and grossly negligent’ and more particularly the deficiency of the constabulary 
has been most pronounced and persistent. 

2§~An effort will be made in these pages to recommend such measures as might result in 
improvement in the work of the various branches of the police. As for surveillance over 
bad characters and police administration generally, the problem can well be looked upon, 
keeping in view the rapid industrialisation of the country with very marked movement of 
population from villages to towns. Bihar now is to have more and more of populous cities 
and the police problems in such urbanised areas have to be faced slightly differently from 
those posed in the rural parts. With large concentrations of population, things tend to 
move fast and the action that is required to be taken has to be swift and stern. The only 
agency that can function efficiently in a town should be the regular police which have to be 
so organised that the methods of surveillance over bad characters and anti-social elements 
and the quality of investigation of crime are improved to a degree. The Commission are, 
however, of the view that any effort on the part of the regular police to discharge all the 
duties of watch and ward including surveillance over bad characters in distant villages will 
be both expensive and unpractical. It is, therefore, necessary for the police-station staff 
to seek the assistance of the village community and to respect the leadership of the Mukhiya. 
For the present, the police organisation, for professional police work, both in rural and 
urban areas, is being examined. It is now a well accepted theory that regular police work 
requires, at all levels, to be handled by professional policemen, who should be trained and 
equipped adequately to discharge their heavy responsibilities. 

29. Under section 4 of the Indian Police Act (V of 1861), the administration of the 
police throughout a “general police district” (a Province or a State) is vested in an officer 
“styled the Inspector-General of Police” assisted by such Deputy Inspectors-General or 
Assistant Inspectors-General as to the “local Government shall seem fit”. Similarly, the 
administration of the police “throughout the local jurisdiction (district) of the Magistrate” 
is vested, “under the general control and direction of such Magistrate”, in the District 
Superintendent of Police and such Assistant District Superintendents as the “local 
Government” consider necessary. 

30. There are four Deputy Inspectors-General for each of the four ranges whose 
jurisdictions have been in recent years made co-terminus with those of the Commissioners 
of divisions. A Deputy Inspector-General is in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and another is in administrative command of the Military Police battalions and 
the Home Guards. He is also responsible for supervising the work of the training institu¬ 
tions. There are 17 revenue districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Police. The 
revenue district of Singhbhum, however, has a second independent police district at 
Jamshedpur, in charge of its own Superintendent. There are also two Government Pailwav 
Police districts, each under a Superintendent. A revenue district is divided into revenue 
subdivisions and further sub-divided into police circles and police-stations. Only in certain 
revenue subdivisions and circles, officers of the rank of Assistant or Deputy Sunerintendent 
have been appointed to hold charge of police work. A circle is generallv held by an officer 
of the rank of Inspector of Police and each such circle has a number of police-stations of 
which the officers-in-charge are generallv of the rank of Sub-Inspector of Police. It will 
be necessary to deal with the organisation at every level separately. 

31. The Commission are of the view that the unity of command resting with the 

Inspector-General should never be disturbed. He should 
Inspector-General. continue to he responsible to Government fpr the 

administration of the police force in the State 
and should be in its overall charge. Many witnesses have advocated before the 
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Commission that the work of the Inspector-General has increased to such an extent that it 
was not possible for him to discharge effectively all his responsibilities in such a populous 
State. He should, therefore, following the example of some of the other States, be given 
an Additional Inspector-General. The Commission are, however, of the view that it would 
not be necessary to appoint an Additional Inspector-General, provided that the Inspector- 
General is given necessary assistance in the matter of disciplinary control and inspections of 
police charges by officers of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. It has also been 
suggested that the Inspector-General should be made ex-officio Secretary to Government in 
the Political Department to expedite disposal of police schemes and proposals which are 
sometimes held up for long periods and chat he should be authorised to deal with transfers 
and postings of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police independently. At present, 
he is only authorised to transfer an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent, if it does not 
involve more than two postings. The Commission are not in agreement with the view that 
the Inspector-General should be made ex-officio Secretary to Government. As the question 
of transfers and postings of Assistant or Deputy Superintendents and the suggestion that 
following the pattern of other States, police should also have its own administrative 
department in the Secretariat involve a matter of policy, the Commission desire to leave 
them to the consideration of Government, but they recommend that a comprehensive scheme 
of decentralisation may be drawn up by the administrative department for the approval of 
Government, if unnecessary delays have to be eliminated. 

The assistance that the Inspector-General has got in his office, is, on the whole, adequate 
and the present set up, except for slight changes, suggested later in this Report should 
continue. 

32. The posts of Deputy Inspector-General of Police were created to assist the Inspector- 

General to discharge his heavy responsibilities. One- 

Deputy Inspeetors-General . of the most important functions of the Deputy Inspector- 

General is to assist the Inspector-General in the 
inspection of the police charges and in dealing with cases of indiscipline and any other work 
connected with the internal economy of the force. Appeals in disciplinary cases against 
orders passed by a Superintendent lie with the Deputy Inspector-General. He is the 
appointing and dismissing authority of officers of the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector and 
Sub-Inspector. In such cases, the Inspector-General is the appellate authority. A few 
witnesses have suggested that the posts of Deputy Inspeetors-General are superfluous. The 
Commission are not in agreement with this view. While there may perhaps be room for 
reduction in the number of ranges, particularly when Deputy Inspeetors-General have come 
to be appointed to take charge of certain specialised units of administration, the Commission 
will not advise the abolition of this rank altogether if the Inspector-General of Police has to 
be given the much needed assistance for performing certain of his routine duties connected 
with inspection, discipline and administration generally. Apart from assisting the 
Inspector-General, he also instructs, advises and guides the Superintendents of Police. It 
is his responsibility to see to it that every district in his charge works in collaboration with 
others and not independently. He has the particular advantage of co-ordinating the efforts of 
the districts towards prevention and detection of crime. Placed between the Inspector-General 
and Superintendents of Police, he forms the backbone of police administration. At present 
there are four ranges whose jurisdictions are co-terminus with those of the Commissioners’ 
divisions. Each range is held by a Deputy Inspector-General. The Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department which was, till lately, held by one Deputy Inspector-General has been 
temporarily split into two branches. The post of another Deputy Inspector-General in the 
Criminal Investigation Department was created recently on a temporary basis from funds 
saved by temporarily reducing the strength of the Bihar Military Police. It was necessary 
to create this post in view of the growing incidence of violent crimes like dacoity and highway 
robbery. Their investigations have to be broad-based and in many instances conducted by 
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officers with experience of work in the Criminal Investigation Department. The second 
Deputy Inspector-General was primarily meant to control the newly created Anti-Dacoity 
Wing. Ever since the creation of this post and the establishment of the Wing, the success 
in the investigation of dacoities has been so marked and the surveillance over bad characters 
so effective that in the last tw r o years the incidence of this heinous crime has been reduced 
by nearly 50 per cent when compared to any of the averages of the last decade and a half. 
There was almost a complete unanimity of view expressed before the Commission that the 
Criminal Investigation Department should function as such and the Special Branch should 
not form part of it. This branch has'very onerous task connected with the security of the 
country, particularly so, after India gained Independence and the State of Bihar has such 
a long international border. The Commission are in agreement with these views and 
recommend that the post of the second Deputy Inspector-General created on a temporary 
basis should be made permanent and the Crime and the Special Branches, as suggested later 
in Chapter Y, separated. The Indian Police Commission of 1902 had recommended that the 
Deputv Inspector-General in charge of the Criminal Investigation Department should also 
hold the administrative charge of the railway.police districts and should be designated 
Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and hallways. The Commission recommend that this 
system should be re-introduced and the Range Deputy Inspectors-General relieved of their 
responsibility of looking after these districts. They have jurisdictions extending far beyond 
any one range and violent crimes on the railways which have such wide ramifications have 
been causing considerable anxiety to the people and for their efficient investigation, the 
administrative control should vest in the officer who is also in charge of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department. He should be styled Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways. 

A Deputy Inspector-General has been appointed to hold the administrative charge of the 
Military Police and Home Guards as also the training institutions. It is the view of the 
Commission that if the discipline of the military police battalions and the Home Guards 
has to be maintained at a high level, it is essential for this post to continue. Their total 
strength is nearly 10,000. This officer, in the view of the Commission, should, however, 
take over the Police Wireless, the Police Transport and the Bihar Fire Service. 

The Commission attach considerable importance to the training of officers and have 
recommended in this Report an elaborate scheme relating to both basic and in-service train¬ 
ing for the various ranks. At present the Deputy Inspector-General, Military Police, looks 
after the Police Training College and the Constables’ Training School in addition to his own 
duties. This is not a very satisfactory arrangement, particularly when the Commission 
have recommended that all the training institutions should be located at one place and the 
Advanced Training School for in-service training and the proposed Traffic School should also 
be brought under one unified control. The Principal of the Police Training College at 
Hazaribagb is generally a senior Superintendent of Police. If be has to take charge of the 
four institutions, he should, in the view of the Commission, hold a higher rank. Th6 
Commission recommend that he should be of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General and if a 
senior retired officer of proved merit is available, he could be re-employed as the head of 
these training institutions. This recommendation is being made mainly to ensure that this 
important branch is looked after by an officer who is really rich in experience and mature 
in age. 

Relieved of the administrative charge of the railway police districts and with the division 
of work as suggested in this Report between the Range Deputy Inspectors-General, the 
Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, the Deputy Inspector-General Special 
Branch and the Deputy Inspector-General, Military Police to be hereafter called the Special 
Armed Police, the Commission hope that the work of the Deputy Inspectors-General in the 
ranges would not be as heavy as at present. It is also the considered view of the Commis¬ 
sion that the existing jurisdictions of the four ranges are not conducive to efficient crime 
administration and if anything, the boundaries of the ranges hamper effective co-ordination 



of crime work in the various districts. Before 1942, there were only two ranges in the 
State but because of the high incidence of dacoities and for certain political reasons, two 
more ranges came to be created. The Commission are of the view that one range could 
perhaps be abolished for the present and the State could well be served by three police 
ranges with natural geographical boundaries which, as it happens, coincide very well with 
the areas of activities and movements of criminals. The Commission, therefore, recommend 
that there should be one range for all the districts north of the river. This was go before 
1942 when even the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr formed part of the Northern Bange. 
The new Northern Range that the Commission recommend to be delineated should consist 
of the districts of Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Begusarai (police sub- 
district), Saharsa and Purnea and the Central Range on the basis of this redistribution 
would control the districts of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, South Monghyr (police sub-district), 
Bhagalpur and the Santlial Parganas. All the staple forms of crime would then be more 
equitably distributed between these two ranges. At present, the Eastern Range which has 
jurisdictions, both north and south of the Ganges, has the heaviest incidence of crime. In 
fact it has been urged that since it is the heaviest range, Bhagalpur should continue to be the 
headquarters of one range but its jurisdiction being bifurcated by the river does not make for 
efficient co-ordination of measures for crime control. The Commission are, therefore, of 
the view that the central belt south of the river should constitute one range with headquarters 
at Patna. If it is found difficult in practice to effect economy and the Northern and the 
Central Ranges are found to be heavy, Government may again consider the creation of a 
fourth range but the jurisdictions of the ranges should be carved, keeping well in view, the 
various problems of crime and the movement of professional criminals. The jurisdiction of 
the Southern Range which may not have the same high incidence of crime as the other ranges 
should continue to be the same as at present as it controls an area where industrialisation 
has been very heavy and rapid and which has well defined and clear geographical boundaries. 

33. Every district police force has as its head an officer of the rank of Superintendent of 

Police. Several witnesses, both official and non-official, 
Superintendents. have urged that the area and population of the average 

district in Bihar are so large that it is not possible for 
one Superintendent to supervise the police work and maintain the discipline of the force 
effectively. Almost in every heavy district, an Additional Superintendent lias already been 
posted by Government to assist the Superintendent. There is, however, substantial 
evidence before the Commission to indicate that this scheme has not worked satisfactorily. 
The distribution of duties between the Superintendent and Additional Superintendent when 
the Superintendent himself is held responsible for the police administration of the district, 
has not proved conducive to efficiency and has affected adversely the channel of direction, 
co-ordination and supervision. The suggestion, that the work between the two 
Superintendents should be divided on territorial rather than on functional basis, has, there¬ 
fore, appealed to the Commission and is readily accepted. The Commission have also been 
informed that the scheme of splitting up some of the larger districts is being considered by 
Government. Any such step will be most welcome as the Commission are also of the 
view that the unwieldy size of a district is a very serious impediment to efficient adminis¬ 
tration. Pending the larger issue, the Commission recommend that the heavy districts 
should be split into two police districts without any delay. 

In the past, Dhanbad was a sub-district within the revenue district of Manbhum. 
Saharsa started as a sub-district within the revenue district of Bhagalpur and even at present 
Jamshedpur is an independent police sub-district within the revenue district of Singhbhum. 
The Commission recommend the creation of police sub-districts within the 
revenue districts of Pat/ia, Gaya. Shahabad, Saran, Darbhanga, Hazaribagh, Monghyr and 
the Santhal Parganas with immediate effect. As these districts, except Darbhanga and 
Hazaribagh, have already got a second Superintendent of Police designated as Additional 
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Superintendent, the question of cost or expediency does not arise. The territorial division 
should be given effect to in the following manner :— 

Patna—At present Patna district has three Superintendents, namely, the Senior 
Superintendent of Police, who is in overall charge of the entire district, the 
City Superintendent of Patna City and its environs and the Additional 
Superintendent in charge of crime control in the rural areas. In a metropolitan 
city like Patna, the Commission have good reasons to believe that such a 
system has not worked as satisfactorily as it could, in spite of the three 
Superintendents. Biharsliarif is a very populous city with a population larger 
than that of many district headquarters. The Commission consider that 
Biharsharif should immediately be made the headquarters of a police sub¬ 
district and should comprise the difficult subdivisions of Bihar and Barh of the 
district of Patna. The Additional Superintendent at present posted to Patna, 
should be located at Biharsharif and styled as Superintendent of the police 
sub-district of Biharsharif. The post of City Superintendent as such should 
be abolished and the Sadar and Dinapore subdivisions should form, for the 
present, one police sub-district under a Superintendent. His headquarters 
should he located at Dinapur, which is also the headquarters of the subdivision 
and an important army station. The Senior Superintendent, in the view of 
the Commission, should be placed in charge of the city of Patna and its 
environs, which has a growing population and where problems and commit¬ 
ments are only peculiar to a capital city. This subject has been dealt with 
in greater detail when discussing the city police system. 

Gaya—Pending the transfer of the Nawadah subdivision to the proposed Biharsharif 
district, the Commission recommend that the district of Gaya should be split 
into two police districts, one comprising Jehanabad and Aurangabad subdivi¬ 
sions with headquarters at Aurangabad and the other comprising the Sadar and 
Nawadah subdivisions with headquarters at Gaya. The second Superinten¬ 
dent in Gaya should take charge of the Aurangabad sub-district. 

Shahabad—The splitting up of this district into two police sub-districts should be 
simple. The subdivisions of Sasaram and Bhabua should make an ideal 
police sub-district and the Additional Superintendent of Police of Shahabad 
should be designated as Superintendent of Police, Sasaram. Arrah will 
continue to be the other headquarters. 

Saran—The distribution of work on territorial basis between the two Superintendents 
of Police of Saran should also not create any complication. Siwan and 
Gopalganj subdivisions should form one police sub-district with headquarters 
at Siwan. Chapra with the large and unwieldy Sadar subdivision will 
continue as the headquarters of the other police sub-district. 

Darbhanga—There is no Additional Superintendent of Police at Darbhanga but the 
large population and the difficult terrain, not to say of a very extensive 
international border, require the splitting up of this heavy district. The 
Commission propose that pending the splitting up of the revenue district, a 
police sub-district should be created in the north with headquarters at 
Madhubani and should comprise the present Madhubani subdivision. Darbhanga 
should continue to be the headquarters of the police sub-district, comprising 
the Sadar and Samastipur subdivisions. If Samastipur subdivision is, however, 
to be transferred to the proposed district of Begusarai then the district of 
Darbhanga will not require being split up any further. 
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Hazaribagh—This district on the Chotanagpur plateau has large hilly tracts 
interspersed with sizeable industrial pockets which are so scattered that their 
administration from the headquarters of the district is inherently difficult. The 
Commission, therefore, recommend that the post of a second Superintendent 
should be created for this district and a police sub-district established with 
headquarters at Giridih. It should comprise the whole of the Giridih subdivi¬ 
sion and the Kodarma police circle of the Sadar subdivision. The main 
industrial belt of the district will fall in the Giridih police sub-district. 

Monghyr—For all intents and purposes, this district has already been split into two. 
Begusarai and Khagaria subdivisions should now constitute an independent 
police sub-district with headquarters at Begusarai. The Sadar and Jamui 
subdivisions of Monghyr should be the other sub-district, south of the river. 

Santhal Parganas—The very large tract to be administered in this district, presenting 
certain peculiar problems, requires two Superintendents of Police and the 
Additional Superintendent now posted to Dumka should be independent of the 
Superintendent of the Santhal Parganas and placed in charge of a police sub¬ 
district, comprising the subdivisions of Sahebganj, Godda and Pakur. Dumka 
will then become the headquarters of the district comprising Sadar, Deoghar 
and Jamtara subdivisions. 

The distribution suggested above can be achieved without any delay. If the necessary 
buildings are made available, the headquarters of the new districts, that have been proposed, 
could be set up immediately. It is possible that in some of these headquarters, buildings on 
lease or rent may also bej available. But lack of accommodation at any of the proposed 
headquarters need not necessarily delay the territorial distribution and the two police 
sub-districts could, for the present, function from the same headquarters. The Commission 
found this system working satisfactorily in some of the districts of Madras. The expenditure 
involved in these suggestions is small and should not require much of extra staff at any level. 
A statement showing the jurisdiction, area, population and volume of crime of the proposed 
police districts is given in Appendix III. 

34. The Indian Police Commission of I860 had created a cadre of European Assistant 

District Superintendents to provide a “second officer" 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents, in the larger districts where the work of Superintendents 

was heavy. The Indian Police Commission of 1902 
had found that it was not possible to provide necessary 
Buperior assistance to the Superintendent of Police from a very small cadre of Assistant 
Superintendents meant entirely to fill the cadre of Superintendents. They, therefore, 
recommended the creation of a cadre of Deputy Superintendents in the Provincial Service 
with the same departmental status as the Assistant District Superintendents. The two 
cadres of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police were to provide all the superior 
assistance that the Superintendent required. The Commission fully endorse the view that 
it is essential that every Superintendent should have a dependable and efficient second 
officer always available to him at headquarters. At present, these officers are utilised in a 
manner contrary to the principles which guided the creation of their posts. They are so 
much over-burdened with miscellaneous duties at headquarters or at subdivisions as Subdivi- 
sional Police Officers that they are not readily available to function as second-in-command. 
Some witnesses are of the view that it is unnecessary now to retain the cadre of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police as the purpose for which it was created has ceased to exist. The 
posts of Assistant Superintendent in the past were almost entirely filled by Europeans and 
those of Deputy Superintendents by Indians, both holding identical departmental status. In 
a force, it is undesirable to have two classes of officers performing identical duties but 
getting different emoluments under different conditions of service. While there is force in 

4 Police. 
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this argument, the Commission will not recommend either the enlargement of the cadre of 
Assistant Superintendents or the abolition of the cadre of Deputy Superintendents. In the 
former event, the prospect of promotion of Assistant Superintendents will be jeopardised and 
in the latter, the necessary superior assistance will not be available to the Superintendents 
of Pobce. 

At one time, Bihar and Orissa together had a cadre of 12 Deputy Superintendents only. 
In 1940 the strength was raised to 28 but at present the number has increased to 127. Owing 
to this large expansion of the cadre, many directly recruited Deputy Superintendents of 
Police can never hope to earn even one promotion to the Indian Police Service in spite of a 
very good record of service as the percentage of promotion to this superior rank is already 
fixed and is unlikely to be raised without damaging the future prospects of Assistant 
Superintendents. . It is the considered view of the Commission that there are but two 

courses open for finding this “all important second officer”, either to enlarge the cadre of 

Assistant Superintendents to an extent that one such officer is posted under every Superinten¬ 
dent or to allow the cadre of Deputy Superintendents to continue but only for the purpose 
of finding a dependable second officer. Any expansion of the cadre of Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents will be both expensive and inexpedient. The Commission, therefore, recommend the 
constriction of the cadre of Deputy Superintendent to an extent that between the two cadres 
of Assistant Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents, only the required number of 
second officers is found. The principle, on which the strength of this cadre should be 
determined, according to the Commission, is that every Superintendent of Police or officer 

of an equivalent rank in charge of a police unit should have an Assistant or Deputy 

Superintendent of Police as a second officer. The Commission must emphasise here that 
any attempt to enlarge this cadre for discharging lesser responsibilities, although appearing 
to be superior in character, should be discouraged for two very important reasons. First, 
that this will ensure that both the cadres of the Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
will be so selective as to give the Superintendent of Police a good second-in-command, who 
can easily assume all his responsibilities; and, secondly, that the cadre of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents would be kept small, as it was in the past, so that the serving officers do not suffer 
from any sense of frustration due to very dim prospects of promotion that exist at present. 
Before the Indian Police and State Police Service cadres were reconstituted in 1947, every 
fourth Deputy Superintendent of Police could hope to become a Superintendent in the listed 
posts reserved for them in the Indian Police. At present, in spite of the percentage of 
reservation being raised from 20 to 25, every tenth Deputy Superintendent alone can aspire 
to be a Superintendent. This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs and the Commission 
rightly fear that the high traditions set up by this sturdy and dependable service can never 
be kept up. In fact there is good reason to believe that the rot has already set in. If the 
cadre of Deputy Superintendents is to be set up in the manner indicated above, every fourth 
or fifth Deputy Superintendent can hope to get into the Indian Police Service. The 
Commission are also not in favour of retention or extension of the scheme which provides for 
posts of Subdivisional Police Officers for the revenue subdivisions as they create another level 
of supervisory officers between the Circle Inspectors and the Superintendent of Police. There 
is evidence before the Commission to indicate that this system has not been helpful in fixing 
the responsibility of work connected with supervision. According to a rulel of the Police 
Manual the work of the Subdivisional Police Officer and the Circle Inspector is almost 
identical and this duplication in supervision at the lower level only leads to diffusion of 
authority, and confusion' in work and has also undermined the sense of responsibility of the 
Circle Inspectors. In this background, the Commission recommend that there should be 
only one strong line of supervisors in the field between the Superintendent and the police- 
stations and they should be all full-fledged gazetted officers who should take the entire res¬ 
ponsibility of the work of supervision of all police-stations. As for affording relief to the 


1. Rule 58 of the Police Manual. 
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Superintendent, it can be better achieved by reducing bis territory which the Commission 
have already recommended earlier. No chief can oversee his charge too often and by the 
creation of the post of Subdivisional Police Officer, the Superintendent’s control has tended, 
if anything, to be a little more remote than what it should be. Assistance given to him at 
headquarters would be of greater avail. In these circumstances, the Commission strongly 
recommend that the post of Subdivisional Police Officers as such should be abolished. There 
are only 25 such officers in the mufassil subdivisions at present. Eight of these subdivi¬ 
sions! headquarters are to become the headquarters of districts and therefore, the necessity 
of retaining the post of Subdivisional Police Officer in these places will not exist. But 
pending the creation of the eight more police districts, eight posts of the Subdivisional 
Police Officers should be retained, to be abolished as and when those headquarters get 
their own Superintendents. l'he other serenteen posts of Subdivisional Police Officers 
should be abolished. The Commission are, also cognisant of the necessity of providing 
additional assistance of the superior type to the Superintendent for work connected with the 
running of the office, the supervision of cases, inspection of police posts and the general 
management of the district executive force. They have examined this matter and have 
come to the conclusion that this kind of assistance can well be provided by a new cadre of 
dependable and trustworthy officers to be recruited into a full-fledged gazetted service. On 
the analog} of Class II of the State Services, a grade of Chief Inspectors should be created. 
Such posts of great responsibility exist in Great Britain. The rank and status of the Chief 
Inspector should be immediately below that of the Deputy Superintendent. These officers, 
in the view of the Commission, could, with confidence, be trusted to take charge of the 
various sections, or branches of police work in a district, e.g., Accounts and District Crime 
Bureau and fill with equal efficiency and other post which hitherto has been filled by a 
Deputy Superintendent. The cadre ofChief Inspectors will be a little over 300 in strength 
and if the recruitment in the rank of Deputy Superintendent is to be reserved for Chief 
Inspectors to the extent of 50 per cent of that cadre, these 300 officers will also have adequate 
chance for promotion. If the Chief Inspectors justify their appointment and establish a 
reputation for efficiency and integrity, the proportion of posts in the cadre of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents to be filled by departmental promotion should be' progressively increased. Twenty 
five per cent of the posts m the cadre of Chief Inspectors are, for the present, to be reserved 
for direct recruits from the open market and the other 75 per cent will be drawn from the 
rank of Inspector. This ratio is capable of variation in favour of departmental officers if 
they come up to the required standard. 


35. A group of police-stations is placed in a police circle which is generally in charge of 

an officer of the rank of Inspector of Police. The 
, Inspectors. Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had recommended 

that an average police circle should consist of 5—8 
police-stations. In Bihar, the picture now is that there are, except in towns, on the 
average 5—8 police-stations in a circle. There is overwhelming evidence before the 
Commission to indicate that such a circle charge is unwieldy, if the key supervising officer 
in charge of it is to discharge his responsibilities efficiently. The Commissioti are of the 
view that the extent of these charges should be reduced and no circle should consist of more 
than four police-stations and in case of a large town and its environs, as at present, should 
form but one circle. 


‘Wherever the Commission have gone, there has been a strong opinion expressed that 
the exiting system of initial supervision leaves much to be desired and man y witnesses have 
advocated that a circle should be held by a Deputy Superintendent. There has been no 
difficulty presented in the districts where thev have been holding charge of circles on the 
"round that the work of co-ordination has suffered. The Indian Police Commission of 
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1902-03 1 bad found that the system of supervision by Inspectors was defective in as much as 
Inspectors were “not men of the qualifications, character and influence required; their 
charges were not definite and responsibilities not defined’’. The present position no doubt 
is that a Circle Inspector has a definite charge and his responsibility is well defined. The 
Commission, however, are in agreement with the views expressed by many witnesses that 
the system of supervision at this level has failed primarily due to the fact that an average 
Circle Inspector is not of the calibre of an effective supervisor as he is by no means a cut above 
the average officer-in-charge of the police-station whose “mistakes and abuses he has to 
check and detect”. .The creation of the post of Subdivisional Police Officer was obviously 
with the purpose of strengthening the first line of supervisors and of affording the Superin¬ 
tendent some relief but the primary purpose as observed" earlier has not been served at all. 
If Chief Inspectors of the class contemplated by the Commission are made available to take 
charge of circles, both by direct recruitment of good graduates of the University through a 
competitive examination and by selective departmental promotion, there should be no 
necessity of having both a Subdivisional Police Officer and a Circle Inspector. The Chief 
Inspector could well combine in himself the two posts with credit and much of the criticism 
made before the Commission regarding the gross inadequacy of supervision at this important 
level should disappear. Such a set up, in the view of the Commission, would also ensure 
economy m man-power and expenditure and build a pyramidical structure, so necessary in a 
force. 

36. That a police-station is the key-stone of the entire police edifice is well accepted 
Officers-in-charge of police- and unless it has a very strong construction, the whole 

stations and their staff. police fabric may well get tattered. Such were the 

sentiments expressed by a large number of witnesses. 
The Commission visited several police-stations, both in urban and rural areas, to study 
the problems at first hand and they discussed with many police officers in order to ascertain 
their difficulties. The unanimity of opinion of the witnesses examined by the Commission 
appears to be that the staffing of police-stations in Bihar is inadequate and needs 
improvement. 

The thanadari police system introduced by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 suffered from 
certain major defects, namely, large and unwieldy jurisdictions, poor and inferior quality 
of the officer-in-charge and inadequate strength. These handicaps, the Commission have 
found, continue even at present. In their attempt to revitalise the police-station, the 
Commission have kept all these defects in view. 

There are a number of police-stations with such difficult terrain and extensive jurisdic¬ 
tions that effective control of the officer-in-charge can seldom be maintained. While steps 
have been taken recently to establish a few more police-stations in the rural areas, it 
seems necessary to establish some more, bo that their jurisdictions are both manageable 
and compact. The Commission agree with the view expressed before them that the three 
important considerations which should weigh in delineating the jurisdiction of a police- 
station are (a) the territorial extent and its terrain; ( b ) the population, its density and 
| Bocio-economic characteristics; and (c) the volume and complexity of police work in terms 
j of police duties, particularly connected with investigation and prevention of crime. The 
Commission have been informed that Government have already established some rural 
police-stations with jurisdictions co-terminus with those of Anchals. This is a step in 
the right direction and such a step in the view of the Commission will be administratively 
convenient and will by itself take well into account the considerations that should guide in 
fixing the size of a rursl police-station. But there mav be certain exceptional circum¬ 
stances created by a difficult terrain, the incidence of crime and other police problems that 


1. Paragraph 61 oi the Report. 
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may require a different treatment. For example, in such police-stations where the 
topography and terrain demand a smaller police post in order to police an area not easily 
approachable from the police-station headquarters, there should be an out-post under the 
parent police-station. 

While the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 recommended the average area of a 
police-station, they did not consider making any specific recommendation with regard to 
the size of an urban police-station as the problem of urbanisation obviously did not confront 
them. In view of the evidence laid before the Commission and the population trends in 
the last two decades, the jurisdiction of an urban police-station should, in the view of the 
Commission, include only the urbanised areas which fall within the municipal limits and 
such other contiguous areas around it and its environs as would facilitate a more efficient 
crime control. The Commission are clearly of the view that the /jurisdiction of a town 
police-station should not include extensive rural areas which would take its officers away 
from their headquarters for long periods. In view of rapid industrialisation in the State, 
there will be some rural police-stations where populous industrial pockets will require 
their own police-station and its jurisdiction should be delineated on the lines of an urban 
police-station. 

Having considered the principles on which the jurisdiction, of a police-station should 
be determined, the Commission then proceeded to examine the question of its staffing. 
The staffing of a police-station has followed almost the same pattern as evolved in 1902 
and the officer-in-charge of the police-station as defined in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
continues to be commonly called as Daroga. His pay and emoluments have, however, 
been raised from time to time but it appears, according to many witnesses and the 
Commission are in agreement with them, that his salary and rank have never been in 
line with the vast powers that he exercises under the law and the great responsibilities 
that he must shoulder for the good of the people. The requirements of the officer-in¬ 
charge today are far greater than what they were previously. In view of the responsible 
duties that he has to perform, it would also not be quite fair to equate his emoluments 
with officers of comparable status in other branches of Government. He must be an officer 
of such a calibre and status as to command the ready and willing obedience of the staff 
placed under him and he should also, at all times and everywhere, enjoy the complete 
confidence of the people committed to his care. 'The Commission have, therefore, exten¬ 
sively examined the problem confronting the administration of a police-station. A police- 
station has been defined in section 4(s) of the Code of Criminal Procedure. It is the most 
important unit for the registration of crime, for the investigation of cases, and fbr adopting 
effective measures for preventing crime and maintaining the peace. Some witnesses 
appearing before the Commission have strongly advocated that each such branch, of work 
should have its own chief and several, including officials and non-officials, have urged that 
the investigating staff and the law and order staff should be separated, mainly on the 
ground that the law and order duties are so compelling that the officer-in-charge is not 
able to devote as much time as he should to the investigation of crime and its prevention. 
It has also been argued that separation of functions will not only help in specialisation but 
also raise the standard of investigation. The Commission are, however, of the opinion that 
the integrity and authority of the officer-in-charge, as defined in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, has to be preserved and unless the law is amended which the Commission are 
not prepared to recommend, he should continue to function as hitherto. After weighing 
all the evidence before them, the Commission are of the view that separation will not serve 
the puroose and may cause some confusion. The standard of investigation can well be 
raised if properly trained investigating officers are posted in adequate numbers to the 
heavier police-stations under the much harassed officer-in-charge who should also be 
afforded the necessary relief in his office work, and who must have a compact and manage¬ 
able charge. If he is himself fully qualified in all respects, the entire administration of 
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the police-station will be more efficient. The poor quality of investigation has always 
worried Government and as long ago as 1857, it was observed by a Vice-President 
of the Governor-General’s Council that “ the detection of crime, I do not doubt, will be 
best managed by quite a different class of men whose number will be comparatively very 
few and whose qualification must be very different from those required by a sturdy and 
spirited body of fighting policemen ”, Thus the officer-in-charge who has to bear the brunt 
of the work connected with investigation has to be a bigger man. The investigation of 
crime needs careful, able and experienced handling by educated and adequately trained 
officers who should be afforded the necessary time to devote to this very important work. 
A really congenial climate has yet to be created in a police-station. Investigations have 
suffered greatly because fully trained and honest investigators have not been made available 
in every police-station. Moreover, the yardstick laid down by the Indian Police Commis¬ 
sion of 1902-03 that there should be one officer to investigate 100 cases reported in one 
year might have worked satisfactorily had the officer-in-charge not been included in the 
calculation. His duties connected with law and order and with miscellaneous work today 
are so heavy that by himself he cannot efficiently investigate as many as 8-9 cases per 
month and also be responsible for the most pressing and compelling work of maintaining 
the peace. The yardstick has to be reduced and the Commission are of the opinion that 
instead of separating law and order duties from work connected with investigation, the 
number of qualified investigating officers must be raised. The Commission, therefore, 
recommend that there should be one investigating officer for investigating 60 to 70 cases 
per year. If the work connected with law and order in a police-station is heavy, a second 
officer should be posted irrespective of the number of cases registered, for an officer-in-charge 
would find it extremely difficult to investigate 5 to 6 cases per month and also ensure peace 
and tranquillity in a police-station, located particularly in an industrial area. It should, 
however, be left to the department and Government to determine whether a second investi¬ 
gating officer should be posted to a police-station even where the number of cases reported 
may not exceed 60 to 70 per year. In any case such a structure should be more the 
exception than the rule. By and large, the officer-in-charge of a police-station with 60 
cases in a year or 5 cases per month can well shoulder all his responsibilities. It is, 
however, the firm view of the Commission that in an urban police-station, including 
police-stations at the headquarters of revenue subdivisions, irrespective of the incidence of 
crime, it should have one or more officers based on the yardstick recommended other than 
the officer-in-charge for investigation of cases. Duties connected with law and order and 
miscellaneous work are so heavy in such police-stations, that the officer-in-charge has little 
time to give his undivided attention to the investigation of crime. In such a scheme of 
staffing, the quality of investigation should improve, particularly if those entrusted with 
investigation work are well educated, properly trained, better equipped and are given the 
requisite emoluments. The commitments of the officer-in-charge in the present context 
are heavy and because of the tradition, his pay, and status, he cannot shoulder such heavy 
responsibilities. By merely raising his pay, the desired result may not be achieved. He 
must get a good team of officers made clearly subordinate to him so that they can work 
for him loyally, honestly and efficiently and he must be number One in the police-station 
to command obedience and respect. It is, therefore, most important that the staffing in 
the police-station also follows strictly a pyramidical structure. Almost every witness 
appearing before the Commission has also very strongly advocated the raising of his salary and 
status. The Commission are in complete agreement with this view and recommend that 
the officer-in-charge of a police-station should be designated an Inspector of Police and 
draw a higher pay. In order that he does not acquire habits which are detrimental to 
efficiency when he starts his work he must have a broad outlook. To ensure it, direct 
recruitment is essential and the Commission recommend that 50 per cent of the posts be 
filled bv direct recruitment through a competitive examination from the open market. The 
Indian Police Commission of 1902-03, in fact, had advocated that all the appointments of 
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officer-in-charge should be by direct recruitment. Many witnesses have also been m 
favour of a hundred per cent direct recruitment but the Commission would not like to go 
so far as that and would keep open 50 per cent of the vacancies in this rank for 
well qualified and fully trained departmental officers. The earlier Commission had also 
observed that investigations by Head-constables who have since been restyled Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, “ were the most defective because of abuses ”. Falling in line with this 
view, Government framed very clear rulesl almost debarring Assistant Sub-Inspectors from 
investigating cases. Unfortunately due to pressure of work, exigencies of public service 
and the understaffing of police-stations, the Assistant Sub-Inspectors have been called upon, 
more and more to investigate cases. This has been, in the view of the Commission, 
most unfair to the Assistant Sub-Inspectors themselves as they are not really educated or 
trained for shouldering the higher responsibility of investigation but recruited primarily for 
keeping the records at the police-star-ions. The promotion of Head-constables later stvled 
as Assistant Sub-Inspectors “ were to be distinctly exceptional ” and strictly limited and 
in no cas^ was it to exceed 15 per cent of the vacancies in the rank of Sub-Inspectors. 
Several witnesses have said that these observations of the earlier Commission would apply 
equally well even now although the Commission would like to observe that some Assistant 
Sub-lnsptctors have done exceptionally good work and have filled the breaches quite 
satisfactorily. If they had the proper educational background and the required training 
and were given adequate emoluments, their standard of work might have been better. 
Such a scheme would not only be wasteful and unpractical but would affecT adversely, 
as it liar done hitherto, the efficiency of record keeping which is the main responsibility 
of an Assistant Sub-Inspector and vital to the administration of a nolice-station. There 
is almost complete unanimity in the opinion expressed before the Commission that this 
rank should be abolished. The Commission are in agreement with this view. The post of 
Assistant Sub-Inspector has now served its purpose. I|j he were to investigate cases, he 
should be a bigger man. The Commission, therefore, recommend that the post of Head- 
constable should be revived and he should be made squarely responsible for maintaining 
records and for doing all the work connected with the Sherista. Where a second investi¬ 
gating officer is required, he should be drawn from the new rank of Assistant Inspectors 
that the Commission recommend to be created. They should be educated men with the 
minimum qualification of an under-graduate and should be fully trained as investigating 
officers from the very start of their career. This will obviate the necessity of calling upon 
an Assistant Sub-Inspector or a Head-constable to perform such duties as are not in their 
line. There may be occasions when the Head-constable may be called upon to attend to 
a complaint of a cognisable case in the absence of the officer-in-charge of the police- 
station. He should record the information in the station diary which is to be kept in his 
charge and proceed to the spot for taking preliminary action, simultaneously informing the 
officer-in-charge of the police-station if he is on four in his iurisdiction. If he is, how¬ 
ever. not readily available because of a more important tour, sickness or otherwise, then 
the information, should be relayed immediately to the Chief Inspector of the circle for 
deputing an officer from another nolice-station. proceeding thmself to the spot to look 
into the case. This will obviate the necessity of a full dress investigation bv the Head- 
constable but will not jeopardise the interest of the case in any way. The Head- 
constables’ training will include the training to take preliminary action. 

As regards the strength of the constabulary in a police-station, rural or urban, it has 
necessarily to be determined on the workload of duties that the constables have to perform. 
At present the average strength is 8-9. In the view of the Commission the strength of a 
police-station should not be less than 10 if t-hev have to perform the duties entrusted to 
them adequately. The Commission have, on purpose, not recommended any substantial 
increase in the strength of the sonata bn la rv for work pcnnected with watch and ward in 

1. Rules 88 and 158 of the Police Manual. 
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rural areas which should now squarely devolve on the Rural Police and the Village Volunteer 
Force of the Gram Panchayat. 

The officer-in-charge is to be an Inspector of Police. The second officer ro 
assist him in the investigation of crime and for preserving peace should be of the rank of 
Assistant Inspector. One or more Head-constables, depending on the workload should 
assist him in maintaining the records. Even in a small rural police-station, a second 
Read-constable, in the view of the Commission, should always be posted for assisting the 
senior Head-constable in clerical duties and helping the officer-in-charge in his management 
of the constabulary. Such a scale of staffing will ensure a sound structure and preserve the 
authority of the officer-in-charge so necessary for the well-being and efficiency of the thana 
police. 

Inspectors .—For the sake of economy, the Commission recommend that the cadre of 
Inspectors who are to take charge of police-stations should be in two scales. The higher 
scale, which should be about the same as at present sanctioned for an Inspector of Police, 
should be open to these who are posted to take charge of urban police-stations and such of 
the rural police-stations where the annual figure of crime exceeds 120. Inspectors on the 
junior scale of pay should normally take charge of a rural police-station with low incidence 
of crime. All the posts in the senior scale, should be filled by promotion of Inspectors on the 
junior scale. The vacancies in the junior scale should be filled by departmental promotion 
and direct recruitment on the basis of half and half. The minimum educational qualification 
of- an Inspector to be appointed directly from the open market through competition will be 
til at of a graduate of a recognised University. 

Assistant Inspectors .—As this new cadre will supply the bulk of the investigating 
officers, it is the anxiety of the Commission that its officers acquire a high standard of 
efficiency and integrity, and that these standards are well preserved. The appointment to 
this basic investigating rank should largely be by direct recruitment. The minimum 
educational qualification should be that of an under-graduate of a University having studied 
for at least two years and passed at least Part I of the prescribed degree examination. 
Only such Head-constables should be promoted to this rank as are of exceptional ability and 
proved integrity and 20 per cent of the vacancies only be filled by such departmental 
promotion. 

Head-constables .—These posts should be filled entirely by promotion of suitable and 
educated constables. In the present day to call him a Writer Head-constable would be a 
misnomer. They will perform all the clerical duties in a police-station and take charge 
of the constabulary detailed for watch and ward as also traffic control. Before a constable 
is promoted to this rank he must pass the necessary course to be designed for the perform¬ 
ance of all the duties that are to be assigned to him in a police-station. 

Constables .—The strength of the constables in an average police-station is 8-9. One 
amongst them, who is generally a Matriculate, is styled as Writer or Literate Constable. 
He does not constitute a separate rank but gets a Writer’s allowance of Rs. 5 per 
mensem, over and above the basic pay of a constable. The other constables, inter alia, 
perform the following duties :— 

(1) Sentry duty. 

(2) Hajat duty whenever there is a prisoner in the lock-up. 

(3) Duties connected with surveillance over bad characters. 

(4) Patrol duty in crime centres. 

(5) Duty connected with escorting of prisoners and dead bodies and service of 

processes. 
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A constable invariably accompanies the investigating officer on tour and sometimes 
even takes a hand in the investigation of crime by way of pursuing criminals, etc. He 
has to perform onerous duties and frequently has to act on his own and singly. It is the 
confirmed view of the Commission that the present day constabulary is neither educated 
nor trained adequately to perform these duties efficiently.' The recruitment of the constable 
is perhaps prompted by the idea that he is meant to bear arms throughout his career and 
he is “ not intended to perform duties requiring the exercise of much judgment and 
discretion ”.l The Commission, relying on very strong evidence before them, are of the 
opinion + hat constables have also to be bigger men, almost as big as their counterparts in 
Englai,.^. and should be equipped to act with intelligence and initiative. To say that he 
should not be trusted to exercise his judgment would be dangerous as practicallv every 
day, whether he is on traffic point duty or on patrol, he is called upon to exercise his 
discretion promptly and without any aid or guidance. When the Commission visited the 
Constables’ Training School, they saw that there was a great deal of bias in favour of 
arms training, although a constable is hardly in the District Armed Police for longer than 
5—10 years in his entire career. He is either performing duties in a police-station - or is 
posted to traffic, a town out-post or a court office, most of his service. The Commission 
■are, jtheyefore, of the view that the requirements of a constable for performing such 
duties are totally different to those of the constables in the armed police. They are of 
the opinion that the two wings, namely, the armed and the unarmed of the constabulary 
should be separated and their recruitment and training should not be on the same basis. 
Those who are to be posted to unarmed duties should have a higher mental make-up and 
well trained in those duties while those recruited for the armed wing should be physically 
tough and well up in drill and weapon training. The Commission, therefore, recommend 
that the organisation of the District Armed Police should be linked up with that of the 
Bihar Military Police to be now called the Special Armed Police and reorganised on the 
pattern of the existing military police units. The posts of Sergeants-Major or Sergeants would 
thus become redundant and be abolished. This subject has been dealt with in greater 
detail in Chapter XV relating to Armed Police. The constables meant for unarmed police 
duties should be recruited separately and trained at the Constables’ Training School. The 
recruitment and training of the constabulary for the District Armed Police should be entrusted 
to the Bihar Military Police where after a certain period of service, a sepoy should be trans¬ 
ferred to the District Armed Police. The present wrangle that goes on regarding posting to 
District Armed Police (an unpopular posting) and from District Armed Police to the various 
police posts, in this scheme of separation, will automatically be obviated. This will also 
help in raising the morale of the force and the efficiency and integrity of the staff dealing 
with transfers and postings. 

The above scheme should ensure that the constables committed to civil or unarmed 
duties get fully trained and properly equipped for discharging their functions connected 
with investigation and prevention of crime and for regulating traffic. They are always 
the most visible signs of administration, whether on a public street, a railway platform, 
or in a law court. They have, always to behave and work with intelligence and initiative. 
If they are made to bear arms in the earlier years of their service and not made to learn 
straightforward police duties, their manner is apt to become abrupt and overbearing. On 
'the other hand, if at the'beginning of their career, they know exactly what their duties 
are and know how to perform them, they can well take pride in their work. The educa¬ 
tional qualification of a constable meant for regular police duties should therefore be fairly 
high and at the minimum, lie must possess a middle school certificate and preferably should 
have passed the Secondary Board Examination. This cadre should he so constituted as to 
attract even those who have passed the Higher Secondary. They must, however, conform 
to high physical standards as already prescribed. If this kind of constabulary is raised, 

1. Rule 89 of the Police Manual. 
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there is no reason why there should be any distinction made between a Writer-constable 
and constable. Such a distinction has not helped in maintaining esprit de corps in a rank 
which forms almost the entire bulk of the police force and has only encouraged the 
creation of a class within a class. There arc approximately 28,000 constables to some 
2.000 ofuo'vs and several witnesses, as also the Bihar Police Association, have stressed the 
desirability of raising the quality of the constabulary to an extent that they might bo of 
assistance in dealing with all the pressing problems confronting the. police administration 
and shos-!d b« able to act on their own with intelligence and initiative. At present the 
offiecr-in-charge of a police-station does not get the assistance that he should from the 
bulk of his staff. Only when a fully qualified constable on adequate emolument is recruited 
can ho ! '• made an effective policeman. He can then, as it happens in England, perform 
with elVi. ; >ncy many of the duties that should devolve on him. The constables should ho 
longer bo : of erred to as men as done hitherto and should he classed as officers and should 
not be equated with contingent menials as mentioned in the Bihar Travelling Allowance 
Rules. 1957. 


This vital rank also suffers from a great deal of frustration not only due to the fact 
that the pay is much too small to attract the right kind of candidates hut also * because the 
prospects of promotion are almost non-existent. On the crime and traffic, side there are 
15.348 constables to 474 Havildars, Thus one in every 33 constables can ever hope to 
become ;• Havildar. Moreover, to secure promotion to the rank of Havildur he has to lv> 


a finisiuvl rideman. Such an arrangement does not help in maintaining a cadre of efficient 
Havildars or constables for performing unarmed police duties and it is indeed a most 
undesirable feature in the existing frame-work. The creation of the rank of Head- 
constable for police-stations, traffic and out-posts in place of Havildars should considerably 
raise the efficiency in work and improve the prospects of promotion of constables, giving 
them the necessary incentive for good work so sadly lacking at present. No direct recruit¬ 
ment lias been recommended in the rank of Head-constable. Every tenth constable can 
then hope to become a Head-constable. This will secure for the efficient amongst them, 
at ienst one rank promotion, so essential for the well being of any force. 

C 37. Almost every urban police-station, cither within the municipal limits or served by 

a Notified Area Committee, has to have one or more 
Town Out pr*:*. town ont-nosts in charge of Havildars for the purpose of 

watch and ward and for miscellaneous law and order 


duties. There Is no yardstick fixed for determining the strength of a town out-post. The 
present inadequacy. Ixitli in the quality and in number, of the town out-post staff has caused 
considerable concern to the people. The Commission agree that the town out-posts should 
be so designed ss to give a reasonable sense of security to the town dwellers and protect 
them fvom the growing menace of the anti-social elements. They recommend that every 
town out-post should organise patrols, both by night aud by day, ordinarily round the clock 
anu the constables should not be saddled normally with miscellaneous work like carrying 
of dak or lining of routes. Their main task should be to patrol the streets and look after 
the security of the life and property of the inhabitants residing in their beats. The patrols 
in urban areas which are fast growing into cities must be organised on modern lines. One- 
third of the entire police force committed to the task of prevention of crime is to be found 
in the town out-posts. The present system of patrolling based on fixed posts and beats is 
not unsatisfactory except that it does not provide for efficient patrols by day. The day 
patrols are to he performed only by those constables who are on bachit, i.e., rest. This 
is an unsatisfactory arrangement. The work in the town out-post should be, in the opinion 
of the Commission, in three shifts. Shift No. 1 should be from 22.00 hours to 06.00 hours, 
shift No. 2 from 06.00 hours to 14.00 hours and shift No. 3 from 14.00 hours to 22.00 
hours./For the individual constable this will mean a turn of duty lasting far eight hours. 
This is. however, a long period to walk in tire streets and this is one of the reasons why 
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8 policenmii must have a good physique and must get some reasonable breaks. Xhc 
Commission recommend that during the morning and afternoon shifts, a break for 50—45 
mmutes should be allowed for refreshment. Turns should also bo arranged in such a way 
that a constable should have one day’s rest in a week. It may be that souk of the tovvu 
out-posts do not require intensified patrolling round the clock and for the purpose of 
staffing, a town out-post should be classified into three categories or grades. The first 
category should be such where patrols, both by night and by day, are organised in all the 
three shifts, ihe second categoiy will consist of town oat-posts where a smaller numocr 
would be required to patrol in one or the other shift during the day; and the third cate-iory 
would he of those town out-posts where only the evening and the night shifts may be 
required to be inauned. In all the three categories of town out-posts, the night shifts must 
have the full complement of men and the purpose of grading the town om-posts in the 
above manner is mainly suggested with a wew to preventing wastage of man-power during 
the day shifts. 

ihe basis on which the strength of ft town out-post should be determined, ac. .’ding 
to the Commission, should be the density of population, topography and the size of the 
beats to be patrolled, tlie existence of educational institutions and Government offices and 
the extent of surveillance required over bad characters and anti-social elements. These 
items are by no means exhaustive. 

There was a general expansion in the police force between 1944 and 1946. No yard¬ 
stick was adopted for determining the strength of a town out-post hut it was generally based 
on the recommendations of a Police Committee set up in the North-West Frontier Province 
which thought the strength of a town out-post, if based on population, should be in the 
ratio of 1: 600. In Bihar this ratio has yet not been reached in many towns and there 
arc tome areas where the strength is in the ratio of 1: 1,000 and only in a few is the 
ratio of 1: 500. This is unsatisfactory. Beeping in view’ all the duties that are required 
to he performed in a town out-post, its strength should normally be determined in 
accordance with a yardstick of one constable for 500 of the population. The Commission 
are of the confirmed view that such a yardstick will be rational and will also greatly help 
in adequately staffing this vital post designed for the safety of the town dwellers. There 
should be a Head-constable for every ten constables and where there are two or more 
Head-constables, the senior Head-constable should hold charge of the town out-post. The 
strength however, should be finally determined after each beat is properly delineated by a 
departmental committee. While delineating the beat, the Commission are strongly of the 
view that its size should not be such that :■ constable cannot patrol it, either by night or 
by day, at least twice, in two hours. The present strength of the town out-posts in Ihe 
State is no doubt inadequate and needs immediate augmentation. 

Several witnesses have advocated mechanisation at this level but- the Commission, 
agreeing with the views expressed by many officers, are of the opinion that the foot 
constables in the beat can never be replaced. His equipment, however, should improve 
and he should be provided with an electric torch, a truncheon, a regulation lathi and a 
whistle.' i 

All the Head-constables posted to town out-posts should be provided with Government 
bicycles; alternatively, they may be given a cycle maintenance allowance and an advance 
for its purchase. Cycle patrols should be superimposed over foot patrols. This will con¬ 
siderably help the Head-constables in supervising the work of the patrolling personnel more 
efficiently and they should then cover larger areas more effectively. 

Iu the bigger cities, with population of over 75,000, the Commission recommend the 
introduction of the radio-patrol system. These radio-patrol cars should be equipped 
with wireless telephony and should be based on an Information Boom. This system has 
worked well in some of the bigger cities like Calcutta and Bombay, both for watch and 
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ward and for the maintenance of public order. In order that an Information Room functions 
round the clock there should be three Assistant Inspectors and three Head-constables under 
an Inspector in the junior scale attached to it. They should maintain the necessary log 
books and be constantly in touch with the police-stations and the radio-patrol cars so that 
prompt action is taken at every level whenever there is information regarding the commission 
of a crime or a breach of the peace. Three. Assistant Inspectors should also be sanctioned 
for each radio-patrol car. 

The Commission hope that if the town out-posts are reorganised in the manner 
suggested by them, the police should be able not only to perform the routine duties of 
watch and ward efficiently but should be able to covet effectively the activities of bad 
characters within their respective beats. Patrolling round the clock will further give the 
much needed confidence to the people in the police. The constable on the beat lias to be 
recognised by all as the desideratum of any organised city life. He is, as has been already 
said, the most visible sign of administration in any city or town. To a foreigner, he acts 
almost as an ambassador of his State. His is a noble and at the same time a difficult 
task and he is truly the backbone of the police administration in urban areas. He has to 
keep a most careful eye on the thieves and prowlers or those who earn their living by 
picking other people’s pocket or through gambling. He should not hesitate to assist the 
traffic police in regulating traffic and last, though not the least, he should prevent anti¬ 
social elements from behaving in an unseemly manner on public thoroughfares and near 
educational institutions. 

38. The set up that would emerge at various levels, other than the cities of Patna and 
Jamshedpur, when these recommendations are implemented, would be that the charge of 
every town police-station of a district should be held by an Inspector on the senior scale. 
He should be assisted for investigation and law and order duties by one or more Assistant 
Inspectors in accordance with the workload and the incidence of crime. There should be 
two or more Head-constables according to the pressure of work connected with clerical 
duties and for helping the officer-in-charge in the management of the constabulary. The 
strength of the latter should be 10. P.or the purposes of watch and ward and law and 
order duties generally there should be a Head-constable in charge! of every town out-post. 
The work of the Head-constables should be supervised by an Assistant Inspector specially 
posted for this purpose to every town police-station. The investigation of heinous and 
more important cases will be undertaken by fully trained investigating officers posted to 
the police-station. They will work under the guidance and control of the officer-in-charge 
who will himself take a hand in the work of investigation. 

In the rural areas, most of the police-stations will be held by Inspectors on the junior 
scale and when workload justifies it, an Assistant Inspector will be posted. Every such 
police-station will have at least two Head-constables for Sherista and man-management. 
The strength of the constables at the average police-station has to be raised from 8 to 10. 

39. Briefly the scheme of absorption when the proposed reorganisation is accepted 
should work in the following manner :— 

The Commission have recommended that the strength of the cadre of Deputy 

Superintendents be reduced almost by half. Til! such 
Deputy Superintendents. iime as this is not achieved bv the retirement or 

promotion of Deputy Superintendents, they should 
continue to fill the more important duty posts in the Criminal Investigation 
Department, the Special Branch and selected police circles. To avoid 
recruitment of a large number of Deputy Superintendents of the same age 
group at one time, the recruitment based on the annual intake and keeping 
in view the reduced cadre should continue. 
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With the creation of the cadre of Chief Inspectors, all those Inspectors who are 

already m the select list lor promotion to the rank of 
Inspectors. Deputy Superintendents but have not been so promoted 

for want of vacancies will be promoted as Chief 
Inspectors. Certain selected Inspectors who were directly recruited and whose 
seniority and record justify it and those Inspectors who have been holding 
substantive posts in that rank may also be considered for advancement to the 
rank of Chief Inspector. As only 25 per cent in the cadre of Chief Inspectors 
is to be recruited directly, an effort should be made that the other 75 per cent 
be found by promoting suitable serving Inspectors with creditable record of 
efficiency and integrity. The Commission feel that the required number of 
Chief Inspectors may still not be found and. the scheme of appointment of 
Chief Inspectors either directly or through promotion may have to be staggered. 
In the first instance, the districts that report high incidence of crime will he 
included in the reorganisation scheme so that the number recruited from the 
open market to prevent age blocks should not exceed 15 per year. Both she 
recruitment from the open market and through promotion of Inspectors will 
be achieved on the advice of the State Public Service Commission. The 
Commission hope that a large number of Inspectors will be 
absorbed in the manner suggested above but in case any Inspector is not 
selected for promotion, he should be absorbed in the cadre of senior scale 
Inspectors and promoted to the rank of Chief Inspector as and when found 
suitable. 

With the abolition of this rank as such, all the serving Sub-Inspectors will be 

considered for promotion directly to the rank of 
Sub-Inspectors. Inspector on. the senior scale only in exceptional cases, 

but normally to the rank of Inspector on the junior 
scale. Only those who are of sufficient seniority and have already been 
selected for promotion to the rank of Inspector should be promoted to the 
senior scale. The records of all the other Sub-Inspectors should be considered 
for being promoted as Inspectors on the junior scale. Those who are not 
considered suitable in any respect for such an advancement, should be allowed 
to opt for the posts of Assistant Inspectors or continue as Sub-Inspectors in 
those districts where the reorganisation scheme is not to be introduced for 
the present and either get promoted to Inspector in due course or retire from 
their existing rank. 

All the Assistant Sub-Inspectors who have creditable record of service should be 

eligible for promotion to the rank of Assistant Inspector. 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors _ Those who are not fit should be posted to the districts 

where the new scheme will not be introduced just yet 
and allowed to improve their records so that they may get absorbed as Assistant 
Inspectors in due course or waste out. 

All Writer Constables who are sufficiently senior and are considered particularly 

suitable for promotion to the rank of Assistant Sub- 
Writer Constables. Inspector should be eligible for absorption in that 
rank but by and large, these constables should 

fill the vacancies in the newly created post of Head-constable. Since 
they were appointed with the expectation that they might rise ultimately to 
the rank of Sub-Inspector, it is recommended that till such time as they are 
not absorbed as Assistant Inspectors or declared totally unfit for this advance¬ 
ment, the requisite number of posts in the cadre of Assistant Inspectors should 
be reserved for them. 
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in view of the creation of certain new ranks and the abolition of some others, the 
Commission attach considerable importance to the scheme of absorption and 
recommend that in order to give the largest measure of satisfaction, the 
Police Service Commission which has been recommended to be set up should 
undertake this work as soon as possible and the procedure for selection as 
outlined in Chapter XX should he adopted. 

The implementation of the recommendations of the Commission is likely to result 

in substantial increase in the strength of constables for 
Constables. unarmed duties and almost no increase in the strength 

of the District Armed Police in spite of the increase 
in the number of police districts. The slight increase that may be noticed is 
in the middle supervisory ranks as it is essential that an armed police unit 
must provide effective leadership at all levels. The Bihar Military Police 
which has recently been reorganised will continue in its present strength and 
the strength of the Anchal Force which is really committed to duty in the 
lie venue Department has not been disturbed. The surplus strength of the 
District Armed Police and all constables above the age of 40 be transferred 
from the District Armed L’olice and the Anchal Force to the unarmed police 
cadre. As these constables are not likely to make up the full requirement of 
the reorganised unarmed constabulary, a phased programme of recruitment 
and training will have to be drawn up so that the constables of the unarmed 
branch are up to the strength within three years. Even the rate of intake 
may be increased as qualified youngmen arc likely to be available in adequate 
number. 

On the transfer of the constables who have crossed the age of 40, there will ho some 
deficiency in the strength of the District Armed Police and the Anchal Force. 
This deficiency should be made up by drafting such volunteers from amongst 
the sepoys who have, put in at least 10 years of service in the military police. 

If they do not make up the entire deficit, young and suitable constables of 
the unarmed branch should be selected and transferred to the District Armed 
Police. These constables as also others who will be retained in the 
District Armed Police and the Anchal Force should be given the option of 
returning to the unarmed branch when they attain the age of 40. In order 
to effect this gradual change over, a phased programme of recruitment with a 
higher annual intake for the entire armed police consisting of the District 
Armed Police, the Anchal Force and the .Bihar Military Police units will have 
to he prepared. The calculation of the annual intake should include the 
number oi' constables likely to be transferred front the District Armed Police 
and the Anchal Force to unarmed duties on their attaining the age of 40. 

The Commission have every hope that the proposed scheme as also the assurance to 
the serving personnel that their prospects are likely to improve considerably should herald 
a new era for the administration and ensure that the State has an efficient, honest and 
adequate police force committed always to the service of the people. 



CHAPTER IY 
ARMED POLICE 


40. The armed branch of the, Bihar Pc:ice consisting of the Military Police, the Mounted 
Military Police and the District Armed Police has a history of steady evolution. When the 
thanadari police was organised in 1703, u > armed police, reserves were provided hut all the 
constables were armed. Because of then inadequacy, the aid of the army was frequently 
arid liberally secured for maintaining peace or even fighting serious outbreaks of crime. Near 
about 1842, a police battalion organised on the pattern of the infantry of the arniv was raised 
with a view to relieving the regular troops from the. charge of treasuries and jails. During 
the Mutiny of 1857, police battalions with 6,000 privates were raised in Bengal. While 
appointing the Indian Police Commission ..f I860, the Government made it clear in their 
memorandum that a good police force should be subject to the civil executive Government 
and its duties should be entirely civil. It organisation and discipline were, however, to he 
similar to those of the military. The Police Commission unanimously accented the prin¬ 
ciple that the dependence of the police on the army for performance of police duties must 
cease and the army should coniine itself to military duties and should he completely 
separated from the civil constabulary. r -’lic Commission further recommended that this 
civilian protective force should he constiti ted and entrusted with the prevention of crime, 
suppression of local affrays, ma t tenancc o; public order and prevention of aggression on the 
borders, hut not of armed invasion. This force should also be used for guarding and 
watching jails, treasuries and stores and pi rforming escort duties connected with them. The 
force should be so distributed that the men were kept together in sufficiently large parties for 
meeting any emergency. The Commission also fiat that mounted bodies were exceedingly 
expensive and should, therefore, be employed only when absolutely necessary. In spite of 
tilt; Indian Police Commission of I860 expressing themselves against the necessity of military 
police battalions, their retention was keenly felt for tackling civil disturbances. In Bihar, 
one company each of the Military Police w is located at Bhagalpur and Durnka. These two 
companies were in addition to the armed police reserves maintained at the headquarters of 
every district. These reserves were armel with breech-loading smooth bore carbines. In 
1892, the Bengal Military Police Act was passed in order to make, these units subject to 
almost the same discipline and drill as pn scribed for the army. The Cotton’s Committee 
of 1892 recommended an armed reserve of 20 to 25 men in most of the districts and of 50 
men in certain selected districts. This laid the nucleus of the striking force of the District- 
Armed Police entertained at present. It also recommended location of Central Special 
Reserves of 50 men each at 11 strategic centres. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 found that the principles laid down and 
accepted in 1860 had been allowed to fall into desuetude in Bengal. The reserves were, 
for the most part, inadequate in number, imperfectly drilled and disciplined and were armed 
with inferior weapons. They did not appreciate the advisability of maintaining the 
Military Police units at Dumka and Bhagalpur as they were seldom employed and their 
existence led to attention being given excl '.sively to the discipline and efficiency of a very 
small part of the force. The Commission wanted the two forces, namely, the District 
Armed Police reserves and the Military Police units to be amalgamated. They deprecated 
any rigid division of the force into armed and unarmed police and suggested that all the 
members of the force should be taught the use of arms and instructed in drilling. The 
Commission repeated that the Mounted Military Police should not be employed unless the 
necessity for the force was clearly established. 

When Bihar separated from Bengal ir. 1912, there were still two companies of the 
Military Police located at Bhagalpur and Kanchi respectively and a sizeable armed reserve 
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in every district. The two Military Police units continued to be deployed during major 
festivals, serious industrial riots and for dealing with any extensive law and order trouble. 
Following the notorious Shahabad Bakr-Id riots of 1917, a squadron of the Mounted Military 
Police was raised at Arrah in 1519. This is a unit of mounted armed men organised on the 
pattern of a cavalry regiment. 

The pattern of the armed wing of the police, consisting of the Bihar Military Police and 
District Armed Police, has continued till today with periodical fluctuations in their respective 
strength. During the period of World War IT (1939—45), temporary armed police forces 
were raised, mainly for internal security, for preventing sabotage on the railways’, for the 
effective enforcement of the Defence of Tndia Rules and for looking after war camps. 

The permanent strength of the Bihar Military Police in 1942 did not exceed 487 and that 
of the District Armed Police of an average district was limited to 50. Temporary forces 
created during the war were disbanded, as and when they outlived their necessity. One 
such force of 13 companies formed the Railway Protection Police which was raised in 1942 
and disbanded in 1955. 

It was not until 1943, when the then Director of the Intelligence Bureau, Government 
of Tndia, was deputed to examine the causes of the alleged failure of the police in dealing 
with the law and order situation arising out of the Quit India Movement, that the armed 
police reserves, both in the Bihar Military Police and the District Armed Police, were 
considerably augmented. The strength of the Bihar Military Police was raised from 339 to 
1,500 and that of the District Armed Police from 1,859 to 4,9 (0, providing each district with 
a striking force of 100 or 150 constables, depending on its size and requirements. Sixty more 
horses and men were added to the Mounted Military Police, bringing the strength to that 
of a cavalry regiment. 

On the transfer of power, the strength of the Bihar Military Police was again considerably 
enlarged and the force reorganised into seven battalions, each located at Patna, Ranchi, 
Dehri (Shahabad); Dlianhad, Jamalpui (Monghvr), Muzaffarpur and Katihar (Purnea), 
making a total of 7,349. Tt was prescribed that the military police were to he deployed for 
(i) anti-smuggling duties, (til combating crime and maintaining internal security, (id) perform¬ 
ing duties during festivals, (iv) guarding of Y. T. Ps., (v) providing static guards on vital 
installations, the Secretariat and the Government House, and (vi) generally for duties during 
the genera] elections. Some of these duties have not been contemplated in the Bihar 
Military Police Act and Rules. The reorganisation helped in enhancing the standard of 
drill and discipline of the Bihar Military Police and it has been reported to the Commission 
that when its unifs were sent on deputation to Calcutta, Telengana, Kashmir, Assam and 
Manipur, they were given unqualified praise. 

The inadequacy of the police engaged in investigation and prevention of crime was 
more keenly felt when the incidence of organised and violent crime rose steeply, following 
the World War II and the communal carnage of 194G-47. Keeping the question of cost in 
view, it was recommended by the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, in 3954 to retrench 
two of the seven battalions and to divert the savings for reinforcement of the police 
engaged in crime work. This was, however, not fully accepted and it was not until 1958 
that the Inspector-General with the approval of Government further reduced the strength 
of the Bihar Military Police by 16 companies drawn from four of the remaining five battalions 
in order to find the necessary funds, without burdening the Exchequer, for creating what 
has been called the' Anti-Dacoity Wing in the Criminal Investigation Department for deal¬ 
ing with daeoities and for augmenting generally the District Executive Force, both armed 
and unarmed. The Bihar Military Police now consists of five battalions, one of which, 
namely, the Gurkha battalion at Ranchi maintains the same strength as previously, but the 
other four battalions have been reorganised. The present strength of' the military police, 
so reorganised in 1958 is 2,975 permanent and 600 temporary—all ranks. 
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The strength of the District Armed Police has been increased temporarily by 3,568 with 
the avowed purpose of guarding and escorting treasuries of the Anchals which came to be 
established as units of revenue administration on the abolition of Zamindari. This Anchal 
Force is hardly utilised for any straightforward police duties. 

41. Many witnesses have advocated before the Commission that in view of the rising 
tempo of lawlessness, there is no room for further reduction in the strength of either the 
Bihar Military Police or the District Armed Police and the temporary battalion at Muzaffar- 
pur should be made permanent. This w is examined in great detail and the Commission 
obtained from some of the bigger districts certain statistics to indicate the incidence of 
deputations from either the Bihar Military Police or the District Armed Police to maintain 
public order which should really be the primary function of a highly organised and well 
disciplined striking force. The examination of these statistics reveals that the armed police 
and tne military police, when deputed in the districts, have been mainly used for anti-crime 
patrols, primarily because the strength of the police engaged in investigation and control of 
crime generally is inadequate. It is the anxiety of the Commission to augment the district 
police establishments at various levels in a manner that would make the force efficient in 
the discharge of its main task of detection of crime. For prevention work through patrols, 
increasing dependence on the Village Panc iayat is advocated. The Commission, therefore, 
are of the view that the reduction made in the strength of the Bihar Military Police 
battalions to augment the strength of the Criminal Investigation Department and the District' 
Executive Force, is wise in many ways. For one thing, the much needed reinforcement 
of the Criminal Investigation Department and the District Executive Force has been 
achieve 1 without any extra cost and, another, that it has prevented frequent deputations of 
military police detachments for anti-crime work. 

The Commission have also noted that Bihar Military Police units are extensively deployed 
during the major festivals like the Dashara and the Bakr-Id. They are clearly of the view 
that such deputations, in small detachment.!, undermine the drill and discipline of the force 
and at the same time endanger its authority and exclusiveness, which it should maintain, if 
it is to act as a striking force, which may even be called upon to take the first shock of any 
border trouble. The Commission, therefore, desire that the use of the military police should 
be restricted, primarily, to dealing with public disorders during grave emergencies. Unless 
the situation really warrants it, the Bihar Military Police detachments, should not be detailed 
for anti-crime patrols or for routine deputations to police-stations during any major festival. 
Some senior administrators and police officers have also deprecated the frequent and 
haphazard use of the armed police, as well as large-scale deputations during the major 
festivals. They strongly advise that such deputations should be curtailed. Once a deputa¬ 
tion is made to any area, there is an anxiety on the part of the local officers to continue such 
deputation year after year, even though there might not be any real necessity for it. More¬ 
over the district officers should not learn to lean so heavily on the armed police for duties 
connected with control of crime or for keeping public order in normal times. One Superin¬ 
tendent of Police has claimed before the Commission that he successfully tried in reducing 
the deputations of the armed police to the minimum during these major festivals and no 
untoward incident was reported. As it happens, every Anchal or Block has an Anchal Force 
which can be pressed into action either in an emergency or during a communal festival and 
normally no police-station should require any reinforcement during such festivals. More¬ 
over, it is the earnest hope of the Commission that the responsibility of maintaining peace in 
the rural areas should be progressively shared by the Gram Panchayats. It is only where 
tiiere is an apprehension of a major trouble, should the detachments of the Bihar Military 
Police be detailed and that also when the strength of the District Armed Police including 
the Anchal Force and the Home Guards is not adequate to meet any emergency or provide 
for large-scale deputations. The Superintendents should be permitted to draw on the 
Home Guards organisation for augmenting (heir force for any large-scale deputation during 

4 Police. 
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major festivals or a prolonged industrial strike. The Commission are of the view that if 
these steps are taken, it should not be necessary to deploy the Bihar Military Police as 
extensively as it is done now and the expense incurred on maintaining a large standing 
force and its travelling may well be diverted to meet the very reasonable demand for 
augmenting the staff required for detection and prevention of crime. With the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Bihar Military Police this has already been partially achieved. 

42. While recommending the reorganisation of the Bihar Military Police in 1958, the 

Inspector-General proposed that the pattern of a battalion 
Strength of the Military Police. outlined by a Committee of Inspector-General, which 

met in 1950, soon after the Telengana trouble, should be 
accepted as the pattern for the Bihar Police battalions as well. The essence of this scheme 
is to increase the strength of the middle ranks m order to provide well trained and highly 
disciplined leadership, which is so essential for an armed force. The Commission are in 
agreement with the views of this Committee and recommend that except the Gurkha 
battalion, the existing four battalions of the Bihar Military Police should be reorganised 
accordingly and the battalion at Muzaffarpur which is still being entertained on a temporary 
basis should be made permanent with immediate effect. The strength and composition of 
the Gurkha battalion should remain as it is. The total strength of the foot units of the 
Bihar Military Police would thus be appreciably reduced from approximately 7,280 in 1948 
and from 5,683 in 1958 to some 3,800. The saving which lias accrued from this heavy 
retrenchment has neen legitimately used for increasing the strength of the unarmed branch. 

43. The Commission are also of the view that the strength of the Mounted Military Police 

is capable of reduction and it should he restored to the 
Strength of the Mounted Military Police, original strength of a squadron consisting of five troops, 

one troop each to be located at Patna, Ranchi, Muzaffar- 
pur, Bhagalpur and a headquarters troop either at Arrah or Patna. The Commission are 
not in favour of the location of a troop at Jamshedpur and this troop could well be withdrawn. 
It has been brought to their notice that this troop has seldom gone into action in this 
steel city and the horses cannot effectively be used in such a built up area. Arrah is the 
headquarters of the Bihar Mounted Military Police but . the Commission feel that 
Arrah is not a suitable headquarters and the Superintendent of Police of Shahabad who is 
the ex-officio Commandant of this unit has little time to devote to it- The Commandant of 
this unit should be the Commandant of a foot battalion and Patna seems to be a more 
appropriate headquarters for this squadron. If the headquarters is shifted from Arrah, 
Patna will have two troops, each consisting of about 30 horses and men. . The saving that 
will result from this retrenchment could be diverted for other purposes. 

44. The Commission agree with the views expressed by the conference of the Inspectors- 

General that the designations and titles of various units 
Standardisation of designation. in the police should be standardised throughout the 

country as far as possible. Except for one State, no 
other State calls these special armed police reserves as units of military police. 
Bihar should also give up this appellation and the Bihar Military Police should be 
called the “Special Armed Police, Bihar” and the Mounted Military Police redesignated 
“Mounted Armed Police, Bihar”. If necessary, the Military Police Act may be suitably 
amended. 

45. It was urged before the Commission by some witnesses that the age of superannuation 

of the sepoys and the Non-Commissioned Officers of 
Age of superannuation. these units he raised from 45 to 50 and that of the Junior 

Commissioned Officers from 50 to 55. This was also 
the recommendation of the Inspector-General while suggesting the reorganisation of the 
military police. After carefully considering this matter, the Commission are of the view 
fhat it would be undesirable to raise the age of superannuation of such a highly specialised 
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armed force, as ordinarily the arm bearing age should not be beyond 45. But if a sepoy 
is physically fit, he may serve up to the age of 50. The Junior Commissioned Officers should 
retire at the age of 50 but can serve up to the age of 55 if found fit in all respects. 

46. The District Armed Police which is a part of the District Executive Force under the 

Superintendents of Police provides the necessary 
District Armed Police. personnel for guarding treasuries and magazines, for 

escorting dangerous prisoners and treasures and for 
providing a striking force at the disposal of the district authorities for the maintenance of 
public order. In many ways, the duties of the District Armed Police and those of the Bihar 
Military Police are identical. When raisirg the military police, however, it was the inten¬ 
tion that it should be a highly trained and disciplined force for dealing with grave emergencies 
and the District Armed Police was to go into action in smaller detachments and sometimes 
for anti-crime patrols and other routine deputations. As the situation gets more stabilised, 
the Commission consider that deputations of even the District Armed Police detachments 
should be gradually reduced and there -hould be more and more of dependence on the 
unarmed police for maintaining public order in normal times and for crime work generally. 
They are, therefore, of the view that the total strength of the District Armed Police could 
also be reduced to an extent that every district—some of the bigger districts have been 
recommended to be split—should not have more than 100 officers and men in the striking 
force and the three railway districts and the two cities of Patna and Jamshedpur should not 
have more than 50 officers and men each. If deputations made in recent times are any 
guide, it would appear that the District Armed Police have also been extensively used for 
anti-crime patrols and not for law and order duties and if these are reduced to the minimum, 
as recommended by the Commission, there is no reason to maintain a large striking force. 
There may, however, be a good case' for increasing the strength of guards and escorts 
considering the increase in the number of reasuries and also, in the number of prisoners to 
be escorted, to and fro. Where large-scale but routine deputations are required, Home Guards 
and the Anchal Force should be utilised for reinforcement. No change is recommended in 
the strength and composition of the Ancha: Force as it has to be deployed in sections under 
a Havildar. The strength of the middle ranks of the District Armed Police which is 
inadequate at present should generally follow the pattern recommended for the Special Armed 
Police except that there should be only on ■ Havildar for each platoon and one Subedar for 
each district, irrespective of the strength. The latter should be designated as Subedar-Major 
and be given the allowance an officer of this rank is entitled to. 


47. The standard of drill and discipline of an armed force has to be maintained at a very 

„ . , , , high level, if it is to be effective. At present Ahe 

Separation of armed and unarmed . r , ’V 

, District Armed Police consists of constables who are_ 

po ice c res. recruited both for armed and unarmed duties. Thev 


are recruited mainly with a view that they should he capable of bearing arms. Their initial 
training is also designed accordingly. After the completion of training, they are posted to 
the District Armed Police and then sent to unarmed posts like police-stations and town 
out-posts although the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had recommended that they 
should be posted to the armed police after a period of service in a police-station. Many 
witnesses have urged that neither is a satisfactory arrangement. Constables after service 
of five years or more in the armed police do not make efficient policemen committed to duties 
connected with control of crime and regulation of traffic. Similarly, constables after 
protracted posting to police-stations and town out-posts, forget their drill and discipline when 
they revert to the District Armed Police. Moreover, in the view of the Commission, the 
requirements of a constable for duties in the police-station or for traffic are widely different 
from those who have to bear arms. The Commission have, therefore, recommended 
earlier that the recruitment and training of the constables meant for the District Armed 
Police should be entirely separated from the rebutment and training of constables required 
for duties connected with traffic and crime control. 
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It is obvious that a man recruited and trained for bearing arms, when committed to 
such duties, develops, in the first five years of Ins service, an outlook which as not quite 
conducive to working an a police-stataoaa or a town out-post. Moreover, he gets completely 
out of touch with duties which require some kaaowledge of law and procedure as also the 
necessary acumeaa and tact for controllang crime and regulatiaag traffic. The Coanmissioaa, 
therefore, are of the considered view that the constables meant for the armed police should 
lx ream ted an the Bilaar Military Police, to be hereafter called Special Armed Police, and, 
after service for 10—12 years, he should be transferred to the District Armed Police. Having- 
been recruited on the condition that he would bear arms for the rest of liis service, as is done 
m the army, he will not expect to be posted to police-stations, town out-posts, courts or 
traffic. At present, the posting to the District Armed Police is wholly unpopular and 
constables prefer unarmed duties. The existing scheme has several undesirable features 
and should be terminated without much delay and the scheme of recruitment and training 
be changed and brought in line with that of the Bihar Military Police, wdaere sepoys are to 
bear arms throughout their service. 

•18. The training of all constables meant for either the Special Armed Police or the District 

Armed Police should be undertaken at a training centre 
Kecruitmont and Training of Armed which could be located at the headquarters of either the 
Police personnel. battalion at Dehi'i or at Patna. Both these headquarters 

have the necessary accommodation. The recruitment 
should also be undertaken by the training centre and the qualifications, both physical and 
educational, as laid down for military police sepoys, should apply to candidates for botli the 
Special Armed Police and the District Armed Police- The Commission are also of the 
view that there should be no relaxation with regard to the physical standards and no constable 
who is below 5'-8" in height should ever be recruited to the armed police. Exceptions should, 
however, be jnade, as already prescribed, in .the case of Adibasis and Gurkhas. The 
recruitment should continue to be regulated by the provisions of the Bengal Military Police 
Act and the Indian Police Act (V of 1861) so that, wdien a sepoy from the Special Armed 
Police is transferred to the District Armed Police, he has the necessary authority to function 
under the Indian Police Act (V of 1861). As the pattern and scaje of officering in the 
District Armed Police should be the same as adopted for the Bihar Military Police or the 
Special Armed Police, the Junior Commissioned Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
will also be liable to be transferred from one establishment to another. This scheme will 
thus provide a regular flow of the necessary personnel, highly trained and disciplined, from 
the Special Armed Police to the District ArmecfPolice. When posted to the District Armed 
Police, the personnel will be subjected to the same drill and discipline as the Special Armed 
Police are subjected to at present but they will become part of the District Executive Force 
directly under the Superintendent of Police. It has been urged before the Commission 
that because of defective training and poor discipline, both the Bihar Military Police and the 
District Armed Police have, on many occasions, exhibited some lack of balance and have 
opened fire unnecessarily. They are not physically tough to bear the strain of arduous 
deputations and the resultant fatigue. While no evidence has been laid before the Com¬ 
mission to show 7 that these units have shown lack of discipline, the Commission are in 
agreement with the view that all those who have to perform armed duties must be physically 
strong for which a well designed toughening up course should be immediately introduced. 
This kind of training is not possible when the constables ar e frequently to be transferred from 
armed duties to unarmed posts. 

The new idea suggested by the Commission with regard to recruitment and training 
will render the unarmed force committed to investigation a nd prevention of crime and 
regulation of traffic so efficient as to change the entire outlook of both the people and the 
police. The armed police, on the other hand, will be trained and equipped in a manner to 
render it an efficient and dependable striking force. 



CHAPTER Y 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 


49. For control of crime, the police have necessarily to depend on some agency for the 
collection and dissemination of intelligence: about crime and criminals. In the thirties of 
the last century, a separate department was set up to combat the menace of thugs and later, 
the task of controlling dacoioy was also assigned to it. It succeeded beyond measure in 
eliminating the menace of thuggi and curbing the activities of dacoits by inducing 
convicts and ex-convicts to give information about organised gangs, but the Indian Police 
Commission of 1860 did not favour the continuance of a separate detective organisation. 
Attempts to organise a proper Detective Department did not succeed till the beginning 
of the present century when the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03 were “ much struck 
with the ignorance of most Superintendents of what is going on outside their own districts 
and with want of co-operation between police officers of different districts”.! The Commis¬ 
sion were of the view that a Criminal Investigation Department should be established in 
each Province under its own Deputy Inspector-General without interfering “ with the 
responsibility of local officers for prevention, investigation and detection of crime ”.2 Its 
functions were to collate and distribute information regarding certain organised crimes and 
professional criminals. Its duties were to assist the local officials in tbeir investigation of 
certain kinds of cases; but, in no case, to supersede them. The Commission also recom¬ 
mended that this department should be in direct administrative charge of the Government 
Railway Police and should control the Provincial Finger Print Bureau, and have a general 
control on the “ Special Branch ” dealing with political crime, intelligence and security. 

50. When the Provincial Criminal Investigation Department was first set up, its activi¬ 
ties were limited to collating, digesting and distributing information about crime and 
criminals and to deputing detectives to ass.st the local police in intricate cases or itself 
dealing with crimes having wide ramifications. Gradually, the scope of the Criminal 
Investigation Department expanded and within this department were organised certain 
technical sections with facilities for the application of scientific aids to investigation. The 
alministrative charge of the Government Kailway Police was transferred from the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation Department to the Range Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police in 1921. In 1947, the Crime Branch was expanded and re¬ 
organised; a small staff was deputed to every district to assist the Superintendent of Police 
and an Inspector of Police was similarly posted to the headquarters of every range to 
assist the Range Deputy Inspector-General. In 1954, the staff was withdrawn from the 
districts and separate squads for investigation of different classes of crime were reorganised 
at the hea’dquarters of the Criminal Investigation Department. In 1955, a crime bureau 
was sanctioned for each district on a temporary basis by re-distributing the sanctioned 
strength to facilitate collection, collation, classification and preparation of information at 
the d'istjrict level. In order to combat the deteriorating dacoity situation, an Anti- 
Dacoity Wing under a Superintendent of Police with a separate Deputy Inspector-Generai 
was created in 1958 and in the same year a research and statistical bureau was added to 
the Crime Branch. Another squad has recently been set up for dealing with the problem 
arising from juvenile delinquency and immoral traffic in women and children. 

51 Fwidence before the Commission is overwhelming in support of a well organised 

Criminal Investigation Department taking a greater 
Functions. hand in dealing with organised crimes, particularly of 

the more violent variety like armed dacoities and murders 
for gain. A large number of witnesses are also of the view that the scope of the Criminal 


1. Paragraph 166 of the Report. 

2. Ibid. 
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Investigation Department should be so expanded as to include not only organised crimes 
but also important cases of bribery and corruption. It is also their view that this depart¬ 
ment should be so organised and equipped that it can fully intensify i::s activities by a 
more active participation in the prevention and detection of crime. The majority of the 
witnesses have, however, cautioned at expansion of the scope of the Criminal investigation 
Department and intensification of its activities should not result in any weakening of the 
responsibility of the district nolice for prevention and detection of crime. That their 
responsibility in this regard must be maintained is fully supported by the Commission. The 
existing rule of .the Police Manual which deals with the functions of the department 
reads as follows :— 

“410. Functions of the department .—The functions of the department include the 
following :— 

I. The collection and distribution of information relating to— 

(a) the classes of crime and cases detailed below which are ordinarily the work 
of professional criminals, viz. :— 

(i) dacoity; 

(it) highway, railway or mail robbery; 

(Hi) counterfeiting coin or stamps, forging notes, uttering or being in posses¬ 
sion of counterfeit coin or stamps or forged notes, discoveries of counter¬ 
feit coin or stamps or forged notes; 

(if) drugging or poisoning by professional poisoners; 

(v) murder for gain; 

(vi) swindling by professional swindlers; 

(vii) cases under sections 400 and 401, Indian Penal Code and proceedings 
under sections 109 and 110, Criminal Procedure Code against members 
of criminal gangs; 

(b) professional criminals and criminal tribes whose operations extend beyond 
the limits of a single district. 

II. To control, advise or assist, as circumstances require, in enquiries or investiga¬ 
tions into crime of the classes described in I above. 

III. To control, advise or assist in enquiries or investigations into other serious crime 

in which such control, advice or assistance is invoked by the. local authorities 
with the approval of the Inspector-General or ordered by the Inspector- 
General or Government. 

IV. To make enquiries concerning counterfeiting of coin or stamps, note forgeries, 

telegraphic or railway receipts, postal frauds, the movements of foreign 
criminals and the like, in which the assistance of the department may be 
similarly invoked or directed. 

V. Prosecution arising out of the institution of false civil suits.” 

The Commission are of the view that the scope of the above rule should be slightly 
enlarged and the classes of crime described in clause I should include crimes relating to 
traffic in women and children, juvenile delinquency, serious cases of criminal misappropria¬ 
tion and criminal breach of trust in which public servants and local bodies are involved, 
and smuggling of certain excisable articles, and that clause V should be omitted. The 
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other functions as outlined in the rule quoted above need not be changed. The Criminal 
Investigation Department should maintain elaborate records of various crimes, have a 
complete machinery for quick communication of information, employ qualified and trained 
officers for enquiries and investigation, and maintain a variety of services of scientific and 
technical nature. 


52. At present, the Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department holds 

charge of the Special Branch and the Crime Branch and 
Set-up. another Deputy Inspector-General is in charge of the 

Anti-Dacoity Wing. Witnesses appear to be sharply 
divided regarding the advisability of creating the post of an Additional Inspector-General 
in order to achieve a more effective co-operation between the Range Deputy Inspectors-General 
and the Criminal Investigation Department. After carefully considering the conflicting views, 
the Commission are of the opinion that it is not necessary to post an officer of the rank of 
Inspector-General, but the need for a separate Deputy Inspector-General for the Crime 
Branch is obvious. Some other States have already taken this step and in this State also, 
the achievements of the Anti-Dacoity Wing under a Deputy Inspector-General confirm the 
view of the Commission that a well organised Criminal Investigation Department under a 
separate Deputy Inspector-General and without the Special Branch will greatly help in 
dealing effectively with organised crimes like dacoities. professional murders, swindling 
and defalcafionb by public servants. There is no doubt that the work of the present 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Criminal Investigation Department has considerably 
increased in the Special Branch and it is difficult for him to devote sufficient time to the 
increasing problems of crime. The Commission, therefore, recommend that the Deputy 
Inspector-General in charge of the Anti-Dacoity Wing should be designated as the Deputy 
Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, ami made in charge of the reorganised Criminal 
Investigation Department constituted of the present Crime Branch and the Anti-Dacoity 
Wing. In order to secure better liaison between the railway and the regular police and 
to secure a more co-ordinated control over the Government Railway Police and its duties 
connected with crime which has jurisdictions extending to more than one range, the 
Commission have already recommended that the administrative charge of railway districts 
vest in the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime, and not in the Range Deputy Inspectors- 
General, as at present. The present Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation 
Department, will have exclusive charge of the Special Branch and also be responsible for 
dealing with the problem of corruption in the police in a planned and effective manner; he 
should be designated as Deputy Inspector-General, State Intelligence Department. 

The Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, should be assisted by two Superin¬ 
tendents of Police and two Assistant or Deputy Superintendents. 

53. The Criminal Intelligence Bureau is the pivot of the Criminal Investigation 

Department. Information about crime and criminals are 
Criminal Intelligence Bureau. collected and recorded in this Bureau. It is expected 

to render assistance in cases in which special reports 
are received in the Criminal Investigation Department and in such other cases in which the 
Superintendents of Police make calls on the Bureau. The Range Deputy Inspectors- 
General are required during their inspections to examine carefully and report whether these 
rules are strictly followed. The Commission are of the view that this important branch 
should be placed under an experienced Chief Inspector. The Criminal Intelligence Bureau 
and all the District Crime Bureaux should be so effectively co-ordinated that there is no 
unnecessary cluttering of records. The essential features of the scheme of record-keeping 
in the District Crime Bureau should follow the pattern of the Criminal Intelligence Bureau 
and the latter should continue to he responsible for ensuring co-ordination and uniformity 
in rhe system of record-keeping and dissemination of information. 
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The machinery of inter-communication of information either within a district or 
between the districts and the Criminal Investigation Department should be so perfect and 
mechanical that no information should escape notice. The Commission regret that at 
present there is no systematic procedure to ensure that important information is always 
promptly circulated to the right quarters. The Criminal Intelligence Gazette is invariably 
circulated with great delay and quite often all relevant materials are not inserted. This is 
extremely unsatisfactory and both the department and the Government Press should ensure 
that this important Gazette is circulated in due time. Such a Gazette is printed and 
circulated twice in one day in England. The section entrusted with the preparation of the 
Criminal Intelligence Gazette , should form part of the Bureau so that the guidance of the 
officer-in-charge of the Bureau is available in its preparation. Similarly, the Arms and 
Note Forgery sections engaged in collecting and recording information about unidentified 
firearms and the series of forged notes found in circulation respectively should form part of 
this Bureau. 

Even if a chain of sound record system is built up in a District Crime Bureau and the 
Criminal Intelligence Bureau, the Commission feel that the value of the system will greatly 
depend upon the extent to which every police officer understands the nature of the system 
and its utility and acquires the habit of referring to the Bureau whenever there is a possibi- 
litv of the valuable records proving of service. The Commission are of the view that this 
habit has not been fully developed and, therefore, sufficient use of the Criminal Intelligence 
Bureau or the District Crime Bureau has not been made. The habit can be acquired but it 
is also a matter of training and the Commission desire that every police recruit should be 
fully instructed in the utility of a crime bureau and its scope while undergoing his initial 
training. 

54. The investigating officers of the Criminal Investigation Department are dispersed 

into squads for the purpose of investigation and enquiries. 

Investigating Squads. These officers, in the view of the Commission, 

should continue to be divided into squads and 
each souad, dealing with a major form of crime or a group of similar crimes should be placed 
in charge of a Chief Inspector. This officer should exercise close supervision on the work of 
ms squad and occasionally undertake important enquiries and investigations. The effectiveness 
and efficiency of a squad will largely depend on the ability, initiative and resourcefulness of 
its Chief Inspector. Apart from investigating complicated cases and watching their pro¬ 
secutions in Law Courts, the officers of the squads should be employed for assisting the 
district police in preparing reports for proceedings under the preventive sections of the law, 
particularly section 110 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and collecting materials for start¬ 
ing gang cases against formidable dacoits and their associates. 

The present strength of these officers is considered by many witnesses to be inadequate 
on account of the large volume of cases that are being entrusted these days to the Criminal 
Investigation Department for investigation. On an average, an officer has to investigate 
about ten cases and to conduct six miscellaneous enquiries in a year and also whenever the 
Criminal Investigation Department assumes control of the investigation of a case, it 
continues to be responsible for the case till its final judicial disposal. The Commission have 
no data to fix the yardstick which should determine the strength of these squads. It is, 
however, the view of the Commission that the investigating squads should confine themselves 
to the investigation of complicated cases and enquiries into serious outbreaks of professional 
crimes. Crimes which do not have very wide ramifications should continue to be the 
concern of the investigating officers proposed to be attached to the District Crime Bureau. 
The investigating officers of the Criminal Investigation Department will then not have the 
same strain which they have to bear now. The Commission expect that the cases endorsed 
to the Criminal Investigation Department must be carefully selected and recommend that 
the field staff posted to the headquarters of the ranges should be withdrawn to reinforce the 
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squads of this department. If even this reinforcement is not found adequate and the 
burden on the squads continue to be heavy, resulting in protraction of investigation of cases, 
the Commission advise, that the Deputy Inspector-General should be authorised to ask for 
temporary augmentation of the strength lor cases which his normal staff cannot cope with. 
The Commission are also of the view that whenever an officer of the Criminal Investigation 
Department is deputed to investigate cases controlled by it, the officer so detailed should 
write the case diaries. The Commission would like to reiterate the relevant rulesl of tha 
Police Manual which hold the District Superintendents responsible for the details of enquiry 
or investigation within their districts and require the officers of the Criminal Investigation 
Department to work in complete subordination to the Superintendents; strict enforcement of 
these rules should remove any cause of friction between the officers of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department and the district police. 

The Anti-Dacoity Wing should continue to function as at present until the problem of 
dacoity is tackled effectively. It is only when this form of crime is fully controlled that 
the department should consider giving this wing a permanent shape. A separate squad 
will be required for railway crimes including accidents and derailments. Similarly, there 
should be another squad for dealing with smuggling of excisable articles. To tackle the 
growing menace of anti-social elements, indulging in organised exploitation of women and 
children, it is necessary to form a social defence squad. The Commission hope that the 
proposals already pending with the Government will be soon sanctioned and before long, 
the Missing Persons’ Bureau, the Juvenile Aid Bureau and the Boys’ Clubs will be 
organised. 

55. It is necessary that the Criminal Investigation Department is not only adequately 

staffed hut its personnel is carefully selected and 
Selection and Training. iudnidually trained. The field for the selection of the 

officers of the Criminal Investigation Department is 
invariably the uniform branch of the force and the present system should continue. 
Experience in the uniform branch of the police is an essential qualification for appointment 
in order that the officer may obtain the necessary insight into police work and organisation. 
The Commission do not consider it neeessarv to prescribe any minimum period of service in 
the general cadres of the regular police but :t should be long enough to turn a recruit into a 
finished policeman and to give him the restraint and the sense of discipline which are induced 
by the performance of duty in uniform. It is desirable that the selection should he made 
when the officer is still young enough to be able, without undue labour, to adapt himself to 
the new type of work. It must also be bcrne in mind that a lengthy period of duty in 
uniform is likely to so stamp a man as a policeman, that even in plain clothes, he is recognised 
as such by his carriage and general demeanour. Before an officer is selected for the Criminal 
Investigation Department, his aptitude for this specialised type of work should be clearly 
judged. The Commission recommend that the head of the training institution should be in 
a position to form his opinion about the special aptitude of the recruits and those who show 
promise for detective work should be further watched in the districts by the Superintendents. 

If they continue to show interest in detective work, they should be marked for the Criminal 
Investigation Department and the District Crime Bureau and selected as soon as the 
necessary experience of police work has been acquired by them. Once an officer is thus 
selected, the period of his stay in the Criminal Investigation Department should largely 
depend on his merit. He should be on probation for at least one year and should in a way 
continue on probation in the sense that his retention in the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment must always be subject to his continuing to discharge his duties satisfactorily Every 
officer’s worth must be periodically assessed and there should be no hesitation in transferring 


1. Buies 424, 420, 427 and 428 of the Police Manual, 

7 
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any officer out of the Criminal Investigation Department if his efficiency is ever found to 
be below the required standard. 

At present there is no provision for training of the personnel selected for the Criminal 
Investigation Department. They are expected to acquire efficiency by experience. It is 
appreciated that no course of instruction can in itself make a man a detective if he has no 
natural aptitude for this kind of work, and nothing can take the place of experience gained 
in the actual investigation of crime. But it is all in all good for a detective to be w r ell- 
grounded in various branches of detective technique before he has to undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of handling actual cases. It is, therefore, a matter of fundamental importance to 
create an effective system of detective training on up-to-date and practical lines. The 
course should be reasonably comprehensive and practical and should ensure good grounding 
in law and procedure. It should enable a detective to learn sound and systematic methods 
in the examination of witnesses and the application of certain technical processes such as 
making of casts, taking of finger prints andThe handling, marking and packing of objects and 
materials of all kinds which may need laboratory or other expert examination. He should 
thoroughly understand the use of record system in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau and the 
District Crime Bureau. If he can also be given some general insight into the scope of 
laboratory work without being expected to carry out laboratory examination himself, it 
should be of advantage. The course of training should cover twelve weeks and an y one 
not satisfactorily completing this course should not be accepted in the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

56. The spirit of co-operation and the practice of mutual assistance between the officers 
Relationship between the District of the Criminal Investigation Department and of the 

Police and the officers of the Criminal dlstrict P olice must prevail. In no case should any 
Investigation Department* tension be allowed to grow between these two important 

branches of the police. Useful information may be 
lost and the efficiency of the officers as an instrument for fighting crime is bound to suffer if 
there is no harmony or mutual understanding. It is necessary that every member of the 
uniform police knows exactly the functions and the utility of the Criminal Investigation 
Department as from this knowledge will be developed the necessary understanding.' The 
Commission are informed that the authority that vests in the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Criminal Investigation Department for assuming control of the investigation of certain 
classes of crime sometimes causes friction and strains the relationship between the Criminal 
Investigation Department and the district police. The classes of crime of which the 
Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, can assume control on his 
own are indicated in the Police Manual rule quoted earlier in this chapter. The Com¬ 
mission feel that these are crimes which require specialised assistance of the Criminal 
Investigation Department and any such assistance should, therefore, be always welcome to 
the Superintendents of Police and their officers. In the view of the Commission, the rules 
of the Police Manual, as they stand today, should ensure co-operation and harmony provided 
they are enforced, both in spirit and form. Furthermore, the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Crime and Railways, and his two Superintendents should endeavour to maintain 
close and intimate contact with their counterparts in the ranges and the districts. These 
contacts should go a long way to foster the spirit of co-operation. 

57. Every investigating squad must be supported by a section of ministerial officers who 

should maintain the special report files and all other 
Set-up Of Office. papers relevant to investigation and enquiries conducted 

. . by the officers of the Criminal Investigation Department, 

who will depend on them for information and references necessary for their enquiries. The 
Chief Inspector in charge of a squad should be responsible for supervising the work of the 
correspondence branch of the office and all files and papers received from the office for onward 
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transmission to superior officers will be scrutinised by him. A separate section under a 
Chief Inspector will be in charge of accounts and establishment. As administration of the 
Government Railway Police will vest in the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, 
there should be another section in the office to deal with administration and management 
of the railway districts. This section should follow the pattern of staffing which the Com¬ 
mission have proposed for the office of a Range Deputy Inspector-General. 

58.' The Commission note with satisfaction that a Research and Statistical Bureau has 

been set up. Tin's Bureau is expected to study all 
Research and Statistical Bureau. police problems and compile the required statistical 

data. The Commission recommend that this Bureau 
should he made permanent and further suggest that it should not confine itself to subjects 
dealing with crime and criminals only but should also study the administrative problems 
including the problem of personnel. In order to ensure that this Bureau is regularly and 
adequately supplied with useful materials, a statistical section should be set up in every 
District Crime Bureau. 

> 51). At present, the technical branch cl the Criminal Investigation Department is 

G formed of the State Finger Print Bureau, the Police 

Technical Sections. Laboratory and the Photo Bureau. The importance 

of this branch of police work needs no emphasis. The 
British Advisory Committee on the scientific investigation of crime presided over by Lord 
Trenchard, at one time Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police of London, had observed 
in their Report dated the 24th June, 11)36, “the organisation within the Police Service of a 
comprehensive laboratory system for the purpose of bringing the resources of science to bear 
upon the investigation of crime is we are satisfied, a development of immense value which 
should be pressed forward without delay”. The Commission fully concur in these observa¬ 
tions and consider it of particular importance that the possibility of application of science to 
the investigation of even common forms of crime should be fully appreciated by every 
member of the force. Every police officer including a constable must have a good general 
knowledge of what can be accomplished by seeking the aid of science and how it can be 
sought. 

The three technical sections, namely, the Finger Print Bureau, the Police Laboratory 
and the Photo Bureau, in the past, were manned by police officers who were drawn from 
the general cadre of the police. In 1947, tbe cadres of experts were closed and senior and 
junior experts appointed, one of the senior experts being placed in charge of the section and 
designated as the officer-in-charge. Recently, the officers-in-charge of the Finger Print 
Bureau and the Police Laboratory have been appointed as Directors and given the status and 
pay of a Deputy Superintendent of Police; the Director of the Laboratory is also the State 
Examiner of Questioned Documents. The Commission recommend that the officer-in-charge 
of the State Photo Bureau should be similarly designated and raised in status. His 
advancement is fully justified in view of the importance of photography in police work and 
the additional responsibility which this Bureau will shoulder on the creation of scientific 
units in the districts. 

In order to ensure the efficiency of the technical staff, their conditions of service 
should be made attractive and their recruitment and training carefully planned. It is also 
necessary that the experts should enjoy such a status as would make their evidence always 
worthy of credence by the Courts of Law. 

Several witnesses appearing before the Commission have drawn their attention to the 
inordinate delay that occurs In receiving export opinion on the exhibits sent to the technical 
sections by the investigating police and the trying courts. The standard of investigation 
can never improve unless expert opinion is made readily available to the police and no effort 
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should bo spared to ensure that the examination is prompt and reports sent more expedi¬ 
tiously. In one of the appendices, the Commission have attempted to indicate the strength 
that should be sanctioned for these three technical sections, but there should he no hesitation 
to increase the strength further if the work-load justifies it. The department must also 
ensure that if the cause of the delay is in the procedure, it should be removed. 


60. The Finger Frint Bureau plays an important role in the detection of crime. While 

on tour outside the State, the Commission happened to 
lunger Print Bureau. .visit the Finger Print Bureau of Madras located at 

Vellore. They were much struck with the expeditious 
disposal of their work and also with the results achieved due, largely, to the introduction of 
the single digit system and the collection of chance impressions. The Bihar Finger Print 
Bureau has also undertaken this kind of work hut it has to be appreciably expanded. It is 
the view of the Commission that the work of classification, recording, elimination and 
search is greatly facilitated in the Madras Bureau due to the entertainment of a staff of 
searchers and testers. The Commission recommend the introduction of this cadre in the 
Finger Print Bureau of this State. 

Some progress has already been made in Bihar with regard to the recording of foot¬ 
prints and the Commission hope that this good work, which has been started, will be 
continued and expanded. 

61. Due to long distances and lack of quick means of communication, scientific aids 

cannot always he readily given to the investigating 
Mobile Iiaboratory. officers. The Commission advise that the Criminal 

Investigation Department should have two fully equipped 
mobile laboratories for the use of the experts so that they can visit the scenes of crime 
promptly. 

62. In a large State like Bihar, it is not feasible for the State Forensic Science Labora¬ 

tory and the technical sections attached to the Criminal 
Scientific Sections in Districts. Investigation Department to cover all the districts 

effectively. It is the view of the Commission that 
for preliminary scientific examinations of a routine nature, a small technical unit or laboratory 
should be set up at the headquarters of every district to he attached to its Crime Bureau and 
in the Training Institution. For each such laboratory, the staff should consist of one 
junior expert to be drawn from the Finger Print Bureau and a Head-constable, both trained 
m photography and optical examinations. Between them, they should be able to conduct 
any preliminary scientific examination with optical aids and the use of photographic 
cameras. The photo units sanctioned for Patna, Bliagalpur, Itanchi, Jamshedpur, Dhanbad 
and Muzaffarpur should be abolished. For raising the efficiency in giving aid to the 
investigation of crime, it is also necessary that each District Crime Bureau should have a 
reasonably equipped mobile laboratory. 

63. The Commission have been informed that crime prevention exhibitions are freely 

held in some of the Western countries and such 

Crime Prevention Exhibition. exhibitions have also been organised in Bihar. They 

are the best media for educating the public in assisting 
the police in the investigation and detection of crime. A small staff to organise such 
exhibitions oil a sound basis, to be attached to the Criminal Investigation Department, should 
be of considerable help. This section could also take over the museum which every modern 
Criminal Investigation Department must maintain. 
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District Crime Bureau. 


64. The District Crime Bureau set up temporarily in 1955 functions under th 

administrative control of the Deputy Inspector-Genen 
of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, but th 
. operational control vests in the Superin tenden 

of Police of the district. Its staff is borne on the cadre of the Cr onin s 
Investigation Department. Its main function is to record and distribute 
information about crimes and criminals. The Commission had the opportunity 
of visiting some District Crime Bureau in Madras where this institution ii 

well established as a part of the District Executive Force. They were considerably 

impressed with the assistance which District Superintendents in Madras received from thil 
Buieau towards prevention and detection ol crime. It functions as a clearing house of al 
information and every investigating officer is expected to make frequent references to th( 
Bureau. Whenever a crime against property is reported, necessary information about it if 
sent to the Bureau in a printed card. From these cards, a Daily Sheet is prepared and 
circulated to all Circle Inspectors, SuhdivDional Police Officers, the Crime Bureau of the 
bordering districts and the State Criminal Investigation Department. These Daily Sheets 
are intended to convey an idea of the nature and volume of crime in the district. Similarly, 
weekly reports are received from all police-stations indicating the crimes reported during the 
week; a progress in the disposal of old cases; and the names and descriptions of persons 
arrested or wanted. All such information is compiled and published in the Weekly Crime 
and Occurrence Sheets. The “Daily Sheets” and the “Weekly Crime and Occurrence 
Sheets” form the basis for the preparation of all other periodical crime reports. In Bihar, 
the District Crime Bureau is still in its infancy but as it is full of promise, the Commission 
recommend that it should be made permanent and its staff should form part of the District 
Executive Force./A Chief Inspector should be placed in charge of the Bureau and the 
present so-called vernacular office which is :i misnomer should be merged in this Bureau. 
The collection, recording and distribution <:f information should follow the pattern of the 
State Criminal Intelligence Bureau and for that purpose, the staff of the District Crime 
Bureau should be given a course of training in the Criminal Investigation Department. For 
ensuring prompt and systematic distribution of information, the District Crime Bureau 
should publish Daily and Weekly Sheets as is the practice in Madras. Some witnesses 
seem to he of the view that a Crime Bureau is also necessary at the level of the Bange 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The Commission are unable to appreciate the neces¬ 
sity of any such Bureau. 


To every District Crime Bureau should be attached officers of the rank of Inspector 
or Assistant Inspector in accordance with the work load for the investigation of such crimes 
which may not require the deputation ol an officer of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
but some specialised assistance to the police-station investigating officer would be necessary. 
It has already been indicated what care should be exercised in selecting staff for the District 
Crime Bureau. The scientific section and the mobile laboratory which have been recom¬ 
mended above for every district, should be set up under the overall supervision of the Chief 
Inspector in charge of the District Crime Bureau. 

65. It has been brought to the notice of the Commission that the system of recording of 

finger punts of classes of convicted criminals specified 
The Police Registered System. in rule S30 of the Police Manual has not worked satis¬ 
factorily and on the reorganisation of the prosecution 
cadre, which the Commission desire to propose, further difficulties may be experienced. These 
finger prints which are sent for record in the Finger Print Bureau form a very valuable 
collection from which not only can the previous convictions of criminals, but also the identity 
of unidentified persons, be traced and if necessary, proved in court. The general complaint 
is that finger prints are not promptly and properly recorded by the police prosecuting staff. 
In Madras, the finger prints of such classes of criminals ar e recorded as soon as they are 
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arrested. One of the Head-constables of the police-station is entrusted with this work. The 
finger prints of such accused persons who surrender m court are recorded as soon as intima¬ 
tion is received by the investigating officer. This system ensures that the finger prints of 
persons accused of the specified classes of crime do not escape recording. As soon as an 
accused is convicted, his finger print slips recorded on a prescribed form are sent to the 
District Crime Bureau. One of the trained Head-constables of the Bureau tests these slips 
at the weekly jail parades and obtains necessary orders of surveillance from the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. These slips are retained in the Bureau till the period of appeal is over and 
if the appeal is not preferred or dismissed, the Superintendent of Police forwards them for 
classification and record to the State Finger Print Bureau where these slips are carefully 
scrutinised. Testers are deputed to visit district jails for re-testing of some of the slips and 
also for removing defects that may be noticed in any slip. In this scheme of the P. B. 
(Police Eegistered) work, greater efficiency in recording of finger prints is ensured. The 
Commission recommend that the same procedure for recording of the finger print slips 
should be adopted in this State. All Head-constables should be given a course of training 
in the recording of finger prints and one of the Head-constables posted to the police-stations 
and the District Crime Bureau should be entrusted with this work. 



CHAPTER VI 
1'RAFFIC POLI 


66. With rapid industrialisation, unprecedented mechanisation and larger concentra¬ 
tions of population in cities and towns, the problem of traffic control overshadows in magni¬ 
tude any other police regulatory task. There is hardly any one who is not inevitably affected 
by the adverse problem that arises from a continuously growing use of the automobile. 
That more people are injured and killed in automobile accidents than as a result of any 
other mischief, which is the task of the police to prevent, is, perhaps not fully realised. 
The loss of human life and property sustained in automobile accidents is easily comparable 
to any other form of loss, the police are charged with preventing. 

There is no connected history of the development of the traffic branch of the Bihar 
Police for the problem of traffic control is of recent growth. The first motor car appeared 
in India in 1898 and Bihar saw one on the road a few years later. ,On the appearance of 
the automobile the necessity for some law to regulate traffic was felt and the Motor 
: Vehicles Act but with only 18 sections was brought on the Statute for the first time in 
1914. The realisation of proper traffic regulation came as late as 1939. Prior to this year 
a Motor Vehicles Advisory Committee in each district was intended to be organised with 
the Chairman of Municipalities and District Boards as well as their engineers as members. 
These committees never came into being but in 1938 a total force of 3 Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors and 63 constables was sanctioned for regulating traffic and enforcing traffic laws 
in Patna, Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. In other towns, the constables of the town out-posts, 
primarily meant for watch and ward during the night, performed traffic duties on the days 
they were on rest from night duty. A Committee set up by the Central Government in 
1932 recommended that there should be adequate inspection of transport vehicles, effective 
prevention of overcrowding on public vehicles, efficient regulation of hours of work, strict 
tests in motor driving, compulsory insurance of vehicles against third party risk and an 
obligation on bus operators to issue tickets and maintain time and fare tables. This 
Committee, however, engaged itself mainly with problems related to passenger traffic as 
goods traffic by road on automobiles was almost unknown. Another Committee, known as 
the Wedgewood Committee, examined the matter further and its recommendations led to, 
the legislation of the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939. This was the first comprehensive piece 
of legislation dealing with the machinery for the administration of road transport and the 
present organisation in this as well as other States is based on this Act. The Provincial 
Government created a Transport Department for the administration of the Motor Vehicles 
Act and of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. The registration of motor vehicles and the 
enforcement of the laws connected with these special legislations continued to be entrusted 
to the Superintendents of Police and their staff. 

The State Transport Authority with the Member of the Board of Revenue as its 
Chairman and the Regional Transport Authority in every division with the Commissioner 
as its Chairman have been set up to deal with the issue of permits to transport operators. 
Certain officials have been appointed as ex officio members of these committees which also 
consist of some nominated non-official members. The Member of the Board of Revenue 
constitutes a tribunal to hear appeials from the orders of the Regional Transport Authority. 
The Commission commend to Government for their consideration whether an officer from 
the judiciary should not also be made an ex officio member of this tribunal. 

It was not until 1948 that tbei Transport Department of Government came to be fully 
organised under the State Transport Commissioner, assisted by a Deputy State Transport 
Commissioner. The latter also acts as Secretary to the State Transport Authority. The 
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Department has recently created the post of an Assistant Transport Commissioner 
{Technical). In pursuance of the recommendations of yet another Committee set up by 
the Government of India, 14 posts of Motor Vehicles Inspectors y r ere created in order to 
assist the Superintendents of Police and the Transport Department in the inspection of 
transport vehicles plying for hire or reward. The work of enforcement on highways ‘.s 
entrusted to the Transport Department and executed through 6 gazetted officers, 4 Mobile 
Squad Inspectors, 4 Inspectors of Police, 2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 20 constables 

drivers and 28 constables. The officers have been provided with pick-up vans, 

portable weigh-bridges to assist in weighment of pay-load of every transport vehicle and 
with stop-watches to ascertain the speed. The portable weigh-bridges, it lias been reported, 
are not in use at present. The mobile squads are posted at Patna, Bhagalpur, 
Muzaflarpur, Gaya, Chapra, Pumea, Jamshedpur, Barhi on the Grand Trunk Eoad in the 
Hazaribagh district and Chirkunda in the district of Dhanbad where the Grand Trunk 
Eoad enters Bihar. These squads between them instituted 2,671 prosecutions during 1957-58 
and the Transport authorities took departmental action against a fair number of operators 
on their report. Before 1955 there W'ere static traffic posts m Chirkunda, Barhi and 
Sasaram. On the recommendation of the Inspector-General of Police, these static posts 
were abolished in that year as they were found to be centres of great abuse. The personnel 
sanctioned for these posts went to reinforce the mobile squads which were placed under 
the control of the Superintendents of Police and the Eange Deputy Inspectors-General. 
Their pay, travelling allowance and contingent charges, etc., however, continued to be 
debited .to the appropriate budget head of the Transport Department. It has been urged 

before the Commission that these squads suffer from some major defects. They are not 

adequate in strength to cover effectively all the major roads and are not sufficiently mobile; 
their officering is poor and supervision inadequate. 

The Superintendent of Police, continues to be the licensing and registering authority 
under the Act. Except the Motor Vehicles Inspector who helps him in the inspection of 
the vehicles, he has no other special officer to assist him in the work of licensing or registra¬ 
tion. One of his Assistant or Deputy Superintendents, in addition to his own duties, 
generally takes charge of the motor vehicles branch of the District Police Office. This 
branch mainly deals with the licensing of drivers and conductors, registration and grant of 
certificates of fitness to motor vehicles, realisation of taxes as also supervision of the work 
of enforcement of the law and the prosecution of offenders under the Motor .Vehicles Act. 

67.. Evidence before the Commission is overwhelming to indicate that the existing 
scheme of traffic control leaves much to be desired. It involves investigation of traffic 
accidents, regulation and direction of traffic and enforcement of traffic laws. The main 
object to define these functions is to facilitate the safe and rapid movement of traffic on 
all roads. Those in charge of traffic control are the visible representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment and their execution of duty is constantly being judged at the bar of public opinion. 
The Commission have, therefore, examined this problem with considerable anxiety in order 
to suggest some concrete solution of a somewhat difficult problem. 

The magnitude of the loss from road accidents can well be imagined from certain 
statistics that have been obtained. In the United States of America, 37,000 persons were 
killed and 1.35 millions were injured in such accidents in 1958. In the United Kingdom, 
during the same year, 5,970 were killed and 2,93,797 injured. In India, the incidence 
is not so high as the use of automobile is yet restricted. Excluding the figures of Madhya 
Pradesh, 68,243 persons were ihvolved in road accidents, of whom 4,368 were killed in 1958- 
In Bihar, 2,094 persons were similarly involved, of whom 440 were killed. The rapid 
increase in the rate of accidents has already caused considerable alarm and several witnesses 
have urged before the Commission that positive steps should be taken to prevent accidents. 
By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, India will have greatly increased the mileage 
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of hard surfaced roads. The rise in the registration of automobiles, particularly heavy 
motor vehicles, throws up several problems which have to be tackled efficiently. The 
solution is not to restrict the number of slow or fast moving vehicles on the road, for the 
clock, of national prosperity cannot be put back and road transport will continue to play a 
vital role in any plan for national development. 

68. The problem of traffic, its control and organisation can well be divided into— 

(1) Enforcement;' 

(2) Engineering; 

(3) Education. 

Each of these items, in the view of the Commission, merits rational treatment without 
much delay. 

(1) Enforcement 

69. It has been suggested by some witnesses and it is also the recommendation of 

the Masimi Committee set up by the Government of 
Registering and licensing authority. India that the work of licensing, registration and 

enforcement, at present, entrusted to the Superintendent 
of Police, should be transferred to another department to be constituted by Government 
under the State Transport Commissioner. The Commission are not in agreement with 
this view and readily fall in line with the evidence of a large number of informed 
witnesses that the police should continue to he responsible for this kind of work. The 
policemen on traffic point duty or on patrol and those posted to police-stations will 
necessarily continue to enforce traffic laws and regulate traffic. There is no other suitable 
agency that can replace them. It seems unpractical and inexpedient- to entrust the work 
of enforcement to any other department hut the police. In anv case the irregularities in 
any other department can never be anv less. Moreover the officers-in-charee of police- 
stations and some other police officers have certain statutory obligations. Then again, if 
the more important work of enforcement under the general laws like the Indian Penal Code, 
can he entrusted to the police, there is? no reason why the police should not continue to 
enforce the traffic laws in all their aspects as is dope ip the United Kingdom and some 
other advanced countries. In such circumstances, the Commission are of the. considered 
view that it would be a wrong step to set up another department for licensing, registration 
or enforcement. If such a department were to he set up, it would not only be prohibi¬ 
tively expensive, for a whole hierarchy of officials will have to be appointed from the State 
to the police-station level, but the Commission are extremely doubtful if the work connect¬ 
ed with traffic regulation and enforcement of traffic laws would in any wav be an improve¬ 
ment over the present position. On the other hand, with a small expenditure, the present 
police machinery could easily he geared up, in view of the Commission, to deal with this 
problem more efficiently. In the more advanced Western countries, where such a problem 
is far more acute, the police continue to he responsible for enforcement of all traffic laws. 
What is required, according to the Commission, is that the motor vehicles and traffic 
branch of the District Police Offices should he properly constituted and dulv reinforced in 
order to bring greater efficiency in dealing with the problems connected with enforcement 
of traffic laws. The Superintendent of Police in his office should he afforded the necessary 
assistance of a fullv trained superior officer of the rank of Chief Tpspeetor to take charge 
of the motor vehicles' branch of the District Police Office where the number of vehicles 
registered exceeds 1.000. Tp the other districts one of the officers in charge of the other 
brances of work in the Police Office will continue to be in charge of the motor vehicles 
section as hitherto. A trained Chief Inspector will not onlv he of assistance to the 
Superintendent of Police in dealing with the work connected with prosecution and 
registration hut will supervise efficiently the investigation of the more important cases of 

8 4 Police, 
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accident, and also control the work of the traffic police, the mobile squads and the Motor 
Vehicles Inspectors who have to inspect public motor vehicles and furnish a certificate of 
fitness. It has been urged by some witnesses that frequently vehicles which are mechani¬ 
cally unsound have been passed as fit. This is obviously an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

The Commission desire to express their firm view that the Motor Vehicles Inspectors who 

have to certify to the fitness of public vehicles before registration, should be fully qualified 
for this kind of work and that they should be placed squarely under the Superintendent 
of Police. 

70. The Commission have also been informed that the standard of investigation of 

accident cases is poor and can be improved with 
Investigation of traffic offences. increasing use of scientific aids. They endorse this 

view. All cases of serious accidents should be investi¬ 

gated by specially trained officers who should be attached 
f :> the District Crime Bureaux or the central police-stations in the bigger cities. Another 
view which has been strongly placed before the Commission is the irksome manner in which 
petty infringements of the provisions of the rules are dealt with. It has been suggested 
and the Commission are in agreement with the idea that following the practice in some of 
the Western countries, as also in Calcutta, a proper system of issuing warning notices in the 
first instance by the Superintendent of Police should be introduced. This will prevent 
institution of prosecutions on trivial grounds or unnecessary harassment and also bring to 
the notice of defaulters their acts of omission nr commission which frequently go unnoticed. 

17. While there lias been a perceptible rise in the number of prosecutions, there is 

evidence before the Commission to indicate that simul- 
Prosecution of traffic offences. taueously there has been a progressive rise in the number 

of cases pending disposal. On the average some 900 
cases remain undisposed every year and such delays should cause great concern. The 
Commission have also been informed that one of the main causes of such delays is the 
difficulty in securing the appearance of either the accused or the witnesses who travel long 
distances to their respective destinations before the processes are served on them. This 
difficulty would be considerably reduced if mobile courts, as have been introduced in some-of 
the bigger cities, were set up in all such areas where motor traffic is heavy. The magistrates 
may be requested to travel with the mobile squads so that any infringement of the motor 
vehicles laws or rules which are statutorily punishable could be dealt with promptly at the 
spot. Pines could be realised without delay and the expenditure over service of processes 
and the consequential delays’ would be greatly obviated. These mobile courts would easily 
pay for themselves in the sense that, fines would he realised promptly without any 
expenditure. The punishments would also become sufficiently deterrent. 

72. Regulation of traffic is governed bv the rules contained in Appendix 9 of the 

Police Manual. The traffic police under these rules are 
Regulation of traffic. ren wired to regulate the flow of vehicles, assist pedes¬ 

trians using the roads and generally to carry out such 
duties as are necessary to prevent danger to road users, to facilitate progress of transport 
and to enforce the provisions of the law. In the execution of these basic tasks, a traffic 
policeman is always required to be courteous but, at the same time firm and must necessarily 
possess a thorough knowledge of the provision of the Motor Vehicles Act and Pules, the 
Municipal bye-laws, certain sections of the Police Act and also local orders and rules relating 
to public thoroughfares and places. Thev should have a good knowledge of the plan of Ihe, 
roads and the lay-out of the town in order to assist road users and direct traffic. Tliev have 
to investigate traffic offences that have been defined either in the Motor Vehicles Act or in 
the Indian Penal Code. It is obvious to the Commission that, these lwaw renuirements 
need almost a specialised staff and the present- Hass of’ the officers connected with traffic 
control, in the view of the many witnesses with whom the Commiss’on agree, is poor. It 
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was suggested by some that there should he a separate cadre of traffic policemen. The 
creation of a special cadre, which will necessarily be small and prevent proper circulation 
of the staff from one branch to another, in the view of the Commission, may be inexpe¬ 
dient and may not bring about the desired result. The Commission, therefore, recommend 
that the traffic police, both for enforcement and registration, should continue to be a part 
of the District Executive Force under the Superintendent of Police but those who are 
entrusted with such duties must be specially selected and properly trained. If the 
constables who are to perform traffic or crime duties, as recommended by the Commission 
in Chapter III are fully trained men of education, the Commission are of the view 
that there is no reason why they should not be as efficient as their counterparts i n England. 

The Commission are also of the view that no one should be on traffic duty for longer 
than six hours and the work should' be organised in two hourly shifts as six hours is too 
long a period for one to be continuously on such duty. 

Depending on the work load, the personnel required for traffic duty would be for— 

(i) supervision; 

( ii) patrolling; 

(in) parking; 

( iv) places of public entertainment; 

.(») point duty; and 
(vi) investigation. 

In addition to the staff required for the above branches of work, and again depending on 
the volume of traffic, some districts should have one, two or more flying squads, with 
facility for quick transport, e.g., high powered motor cars and motor cycles, for checking 
overspeeding and other breaches of the traffic rules and laws on public highways. These 
squads should be equipped with wireless, stop-watches, portable weigh-bridges and some 
other mechanical devices which could detect with accuracy overspeeding or overloading. 
This part of the work is at present done by the officials of the Transport Department but 
they could easily be placed under the direct control of the Superintendent of Police and the 
general guidance of the State Transport Commissioner who should be ex officio Deputy 
Inspector-General, Traffic. The Commission would like to emphasise that the Grand 
Trunk Road and the other trunk roads 1 should be fully covered by these squads. If 
magistrates are requested to accompany them, the work of investigation and prosecution 
would be greatly expedited. 

73. As regards the strength that should he considered adequate to deal with all matters 

connected with traffic control and enforcement, the 
Strength of traffic police. Commission would not like to recommend any fixed 

yardstick, for, ad hoc decisions will have to be taken 
after a careful survey is made of the traffic, particularly during peak hours in every 
district. The Commission have, however, ample evidence before them to indicate that the 
present strength, both in quality and number, is wholly iuadequate. There is considerable 
deficiency in the supervisory ranks and to ensure efficient execution of work at every level 
there should be adequate number of supervisors. The Commission, therefore, recommend 
that for every 10 constables, there should be one Head-constable for supervising their work 
and for every 3 Head-constables there should be one Assistant Inspector and for every 3 
Assistant Inspectors, an Inspector. As automobile traffic is still in its primitive stage in 
many districts, the increase in the traffic staff in most of them would be of a small order. 
The Commission, however, agree that the present strength is inadequate and requires 
substantial augmentation. 

The strength in each district should be determined on the basis of requirements for 
manning traffic points and for furnishing traffic patrols. In 1944 when the traffic staff 
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was increased it was suggested that the strength should De calculated on the basis of one 
constable for a post 'winch requires 6 hours duty, 2 for 10—12 hours, 3 for 12—18 hours 
and 4 for 24 hours duty. The Commission accept this basis of calculation and the 
strength of the constabulary of each district should be determined accordingly. 

The Commission also recommend increasing use of mechanical devices for they are 
efficient in many ways in controlling traffic, particularly at the cross-roads and T. junctions. 
Adoption of such mechanical devices would also save man-power. 


llt'ciuitment and training of 
traffic police. 


74. The task of the traffic policeman is onerous and he can execute it efficiently only 

u he is properly recruited, fully framed and has the 
accessary personality. Those who are selected for this 
braiicn of the police should be of a minimum height of 
o' 8". They should have the necessary personality sand the required mental make up of a 
person who can be relied upon to act on his own. Turing their tour outside the State, the 
Commission happened to visit the Traffic Training School in Calcutta and were much 
impressed with its set-up. They recommend that a similar school should be established 
in this State and attached to the other training institutions. Training in traffic should also 
be imparted to all the constables initially recruited and trained at the Constables’ Training 
School and a note in the Service Book should be appended by the head of the training 
institution whether, in his view, the constable would make an efficient traffic policeman. 
At the Traffic Training School, which will provide advanced training, they must be trained 
to develop the correct attitude on their work and conduct. While they may be firm m 
executing their duty, they must always be polite, as courtesy and politeness will greatly 
help them to win the confidence of the people. They should be made to realise that to 
the road users, a traffic policeman becomes a representative of Government, particularly 
to the foreign visitors, who are especially entitled to be treated with the utmost courtesy 
and politeness. 

After a course of intensified training, the Commission are of the view that those who 
are posted to the traffic branch should not be transferred too soon and the normal period 
of such posting should not be less than five years and may extend to seven years. 


75. These recommendations are made because the problem of traffic control has 

considerably increased due to the introduction of a very 
Control of traffic. large number of slow moving vehicles in almost every 

town. The rickshaw is the conveyance of the average 
citizen and has, perhaps, come to stay. In order to regulate traffic, it is essential that 
effort should be made to mark lanes for slow and fast moving vehicles. This will prevent 
accidents and afford necessary facility to the users of the road. It has been urged by some 
witnesses that the number of rickshaws should be curtailed. The Commission do not 
propose to recommend such a step, but further licensing of rickshaws should be done 
cautiously, keeping the road conditions well in view and in consultation with the District 
Magistrates and Superintendents of Police. The Commission have also noted that a fair 
number of motor cycle rickshaws have been licensed. Tlieir speed should be properly 
regulated and they should not be allowed, in the view of the Commission, to ply on narrow 
streets. They can be classed as fast moving vehicles and when traffic lanes are properly 
marked on the streets, the chances of accidents would be considerably minimised. 


The problem is also likely to grow with considerable speed in view of the latest amend¬ 
ments of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1956 which have facilitated inter-State goods traffic by 
raising the laden weight from 14,500 lbs. to 18,000 lbs. In Bihar, however, the limit of 
laden weight continues to be 14,500 lbs. and only on certain roads, the laden weight has 
been raised to 19,000 lbs. A large number of witnesses have voiced considerable concern 
over the rising tempo of serious accidents in which transport vehicles are involved and it 
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lias been said that these accidents are generally caused by faulty driving, dazzling head- 
nglits, excessive loading, reckless oversp ceding and arumienuess of tile drivers. ritese 
faults could be corrected easily , in the view of the Commission, through efficient inspections, 
effective load blocks and properly organised and well equipped Hying squaus working with an 
element of surprise. A much stricter test of driving, particularly of Heavy vehicles lias to 
be introduced; frequent inspections of vehicles should ensure that the headlights are 
properly hooded; weigh-bndges (static and portable) should be made available for checking 
Overloading as the braking capacity of a vehicle winch is overloaded is reduced; the pay- 
load should be determined, keeping in view the effectiveness of the brakes; stop-watches 
should be provided not omy to j lying squads but also to police officers detailed to lay traps 
for those who indulge in overspeeding bold m cities, wnere speed limits are imposed, ana 
on trunk roads. The speed limits prescribed in the permits of public vehicles must be fully- 
observed. As for drunkenness of the drivers, the Commission have been informed that 
contraband liquor is generally served on the wayside to harassed and tired 

drivers who have to travel with their heavy vehicles long distances and 
quite often from Calcutta to Amritsar and also from Calcutta to 
Com bay. They get so physically tired that their driving efficiency is considerably under¬ 
mined. The Commission are of the view that no driver of a heavy vehicle should be allowed 
to travel longer than 2oU miles ni one day and if any driver is involved m an accident he 
should be subjected to a pathological test m order to determine whether he was driving the 
vehicle under tile influence of alcohol. tiucti a precaution is invariably taken in the Western 
countries. In case a driver is found to have been drunk, a more deterrent sentence should 
be pressed for when he is placed on trial and convicted. The sale of liquor on tile roadside 
should also be properly regulated and tea stalls inspected to prevent any illicit sale. 

(2) Engineering 

76. The road conditions in India are such that they cannot easily hold fast moving 
traffic with any safety. The problem of traffic control is thus not only a police problem 
but also an engineering problem. The roads are mostly narrow, the corners are dangerous 
and the cross-roads crooked to permit safe driving. The Masam Committee set up by the 
Central Government has recommended that an engineering branch should be created in 
the office of the State Transport Commissioner. The Commission fully endorse this view. 

The Transport Department of Government under the State Transport Commissioner 
should consist of three branches, namely, the enforcement branch, the engineering branch 
and the education branch. The present arrangement with regard to the enforcement branch 
should be reorganised under the Superintendent of Police as recommended by the 
Commission. The engineering branch should be placed under a qualified road engineer 
who should work under the technical and disciplinary control of the Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works Department and the operational control of the State Transport Commissioner. 
The engineer should be able to implement quickly any minor scheme of road widening or 
reconstruction of cross-roads, erect traffic signs, traffic islands and traffic round-abouts with¬ 
out undue delay and ensure proper lighting up of the roads and the streets. Another essential 
duty of this officer should be to undertake research in matters connected with road construc¬ 
tion to ensure efficient traffic control. During their tour of West Bengal, the Commission 
visited the office of the Additional Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, who is also Additional 
Deputy Inspector-General in charge of traffic in West Bengal. The engineering section 
was seen doing most useful research work and to it were attached one supervisor and 
10 workmen. The Commission recommend that to begin with, the same staff, should be 
sanctioned for this section in the Transport Department. 

(3) Education 

77. The Commission are of the view that the steps that have been suggested to improve 
the methods of traffic control will not lie of much avail unless sustained work is under¬ 
taken to educate the people how to use pubic roads. In the more advanced Western 



countries, ‘ Safety First ’ Associations controlled mostly by non-official agencies have been 
set up. Courses of lectures have been designed' to be delivered in educational institutions 
for educating the youth in the use of public roads and children are being taught to develop 
road-sense. Showing of appropriate films and taking them out on the road to let them 
gain practical experience have been found to be useful. The Commission, therefore, 
recommend that steps should be taken by the Government in the Transport Department, 
to encourage the establishment of such associations almost in every district. Audio-visual 
lectures should also be organised by these associations for purposes of education. An officer 
who has some experience in this kind of work should be attached to the education branch 
of the State Transport Commissioner’s office. 

78. The Commission have made these elaborate recommendations keeping in view the 
pressing evidence of a large number of witnesses to improve the methods of traffic control. 
The accident rate is growing so rapidly that timely steps should be taken to ensure safety 
of the citizens on the road and they are in no mood to defer any scheme of improvement 
much longer. 



CHAPTER YII 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAY POLICE 

79. The origin of the railway police is to be found in the memorandum of the 
Supreme Government ” accompanying the resolution appointing the Indian Police 
Commission of I860. While the Supreme Government emphasised the necessity of one 
police force in “ one locality ”, an exception was made in the case of the railway police. 
The evolution of this force in India is peculiar in many ways. The main reason for this 
peculiarity is due to the growth of the railway system, till lately, under private enterprise. 

It was not until 1866 that Ihe British Government ordered the creation of the railway 
police force “ entirely at the disposal of the Agents so far as it is consistent with the 
laws in force The administrative conlrol of this force vested in the Agents of the 
various railway systems, but the Inspecto"-General of Police was also to continue “ to 
exercise the same general control over this railway police that he exercised over all the 
police under the Indian Police Act. Returns of crime were to be sent to him ”, The 
cost for entertaining the force was met by the railway companies subject to only one- 
fourth contribution made from Government. 

Difference soon arose with regard to the meeting of the cost and, within a few years, 
a separation was sanctioned, whereby the duties of the Government Railway Police were 
confined mainly to passenger traffic and the “ private police ” of the railway companies, 
later known as the Watch and Ward establishment, were made responsible for watching 
goods-sheds, wagons, etc. The present allocation of costs between the railway adminis¬ 
tration and the State Government has it- basis in this svstem which requires that the 
Central Government meet the cost of the “ Platform ” or ” Order ” police and also main¬ 
tain the watch and ward organisation, now reorganised into a large Railwav Protection 
Force under its own Inspector-General, and the State Government continue to be 
responsible for the enforcement of law and for the control of crime and entertain, as a part 
of the Government Railway Police, the investigating agencies. 

Several committees were appointed, from time to time, to enquire into the question of 
policing of the railways in India. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 reaffirmed 
the principle that watch and ward of railway property or of property entrusted to the 
railway was a kind of duty for which the Government Railway Police should not be made 
responsible and this ‘ responsibility should rest on the Company’s watch and ward organi¬ 
sation They also examined the merits of the three different systems of the railwav police 
administration, namely, (a) the district svstem; (b) the provincial system; and (c) the 
railwav administration system. They favoured the provincial system as both the district 
and the railway administration system hrd certain inherent defects. They felt that the 
railway administration system involved a police force under one local Government working 
within the jurisdiction of another, when law and order was a provincial responsibilitv. 
This would not have been a satisfactory arrangement. Titov did not support the, district 
svstem as thev found that the railwav police work could not be confined within the limits 
of one district and any such restriction would become more and more impossible with the 
rapid growth in the use of the railways by the criminal classes. Thev, therefore, favoured 
Ihe creation of a separate railwav police d'strict fo r the railwav svstem serving one 
Province, and strongly expressed themselves against anv subordination of the railwav 
police to the railwav authorities on the ground that the Government Railwav Police served 
the interest which was often opposed to that of the railway pornnanv. "But thev evnected 
that cordial relationship between the Government Railwav Police mad the railwav adminis- 
h-atmp should ho well established. as they attached considerable imem-tancp to the main¬ 
tenance of the fullest co-operation between the Government Railwav Police, the railway 
administration and the district police force In their anxiety to ensure this co operation. 
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they framed a set of rules in one of the appendices of their .Report. In respect of organisa¬ 
tion, recruitment, pay and training, they did not throw much light but wanted that the 
pattern recommended for the district police should be adopted with a separate Superinten¬ 
dent in charge. As for yardsticks, they recommended that the Superintendent of the 
Government Eailway Police should not have more than a length of 1,500 miles in his 
charge; the jurisdiction of a police-station should not exceed 100 miles, and its strength 
should be such as to allow 7 a constable or a Head-constable to travel in every passenger train 
that passed within its jurisdiction. The overall control and supervision as well as the 
general administration was to vest in the Deputy Inspector-General, who was to be the 
head of the Criminal Investigation Department and was to he styled as Deputy Inspector- 
General, Crime and Railways. This was considered essential as one officer in administra¬ 
tive charge of the railway police districts would make co-operation with the railway 
administration easier and the control over the entire railway police more effective. The 
Indian Police Commission also said, “ The relations of a Superintendent of Railway Police 
with the Magistrates of the districts through which his charge runs must necessarily be 
less intimate than those of an ordinary District Superintendent, and it may be desirable to 
amend section 4 of the Police Act (V of 1861), which contemplates the appointment of 
only one District Superintendent for ' the administration of police throughout the local 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the district ’, and places that officer ‘ under the general 
control and direction of such Magistrates’.”! 

Since the last Commission sat, several new problems have confronted the administra¬ 
tion. As an aftermath of World War H and the disturbed conditions that prevailed during 
the partition of India, crime on the railways, as elsewhere, rose steeply and the Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia were particularly concerned over the mounting liabilities of the railway 
administration for compensation claims paid in respect of loss of goods entrusted to the 
Indian Railways for transport. In 1952, the Director, Intelligence Bureau, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, was asked to enquire into the various problems and suggest remedies. He 
conducted an exhaustive enquiry and submitted a comprehensive report. The principle of 
the railway’s liability in respect of goods entrusted to them for transport was reiterated 
in this report and it was suggested that the watch and ward organisation should be re¬ 
organised and the enquiry into cases of misappropriation and criminal breach of trust made 
more incisive and broad based. It was essential that there should be effective co-operation 
between the various railway administrations and the police forces of the States and that 
the responsibility with regard to control and investigation of railway crimes should be 
effectively shared by the railway police and the district police. The Commission are 
generally in agreement with these views. 

80. The present system is essentially the same as was introduced after 1902 and the 

Commission consider it to be on the whole sound. 

Organisation. There has, however, been one major deviation from the 

system recommended bv the previous Commission. The 
administrative charge of the Government Railway Police was taken away from the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, and vested in the Range 
Deputy Insnectors-General of Police. Many witnesses have urged that the previous system 
was better and the Commission are in agreement with this view. In order to deal with 
organised railway crimes which have ramifications extending beyond the jurisdiction of a 
district or a range and frequently even across the boundary of a State, it is essential that 
the control should vest in an officer who has jurisdiction over the entire State and has the 
necessary facility of communication with other States. It will also help better co-ooeration 
between the districts and the railway administration. The Commission have, therefore, 
recommended that the administrative charge of the railway police districts should again 
vest in the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways. 


1. Paragraph 110 of the Beport. 
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81. At present, there are two railway police districts, one with headquarters 
at Muzali'arpur, having jurisdiction over the North Eastern Kailway and North- 
East Frontier Kailway and the other at Patna, controlling the Government Kailway Police 
of the Eastern Kail way and the South Eastern Kailway which serves South Bihar and 
Chotanagpur respectively. Before the separation of Orissa from Bihar, police work of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Kail way, now called the South Eastern Kail way, was in charge of a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police with headquarters at Kharagpur. This post was abolished on the separation 
of Orissa from Bihar and the South Eastern Kailway Police amalgamated with the Eastern 
Railway Police. The post of a. Deputy Superintendent of Police with headquarters at 
Chakradharpur, working under the control of the Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, 
was created to look after the police work of this railway. In view of the rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of the areas served by this railway and the fact that the control of the Superinten¬ 
dent Railway Police, Patna, over these areas is remote, the Commission recommend that 
a third railway police district under its own Superintendent should be created with Ranchi 
as its headquarters. The rise in the volume of passenger and goods traffic is so rapid and 
the length of railway track is increasing so quickly that the creation of this railway district 
is more than justified. 

82. The Superintendents of the Government Railway Police should each be assisted by an 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police at the headquarters. The Crime Bureau, set up 
in 1955, should continue to assist in collecting and distributing information about railway 
crimes. To this Bureau should be attached some investigating officers having specialised 
knowledge and experience of railway crimes and trained in the Criminal Investigation 
Department. At present the railway police districts do not have a separate armed reserve 
but armed police for assisting to check cicketless travelling have been sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The Superintendents Railway Police have to request for . reinforce¬ 
ment from neighbouring districts or military police units. These deputations are quite 
frequent for organising drives against alarm chain pulling, ticketless travelling, and afford¬ 
ing protection to vital installations. The Commission, therefore, consider the present 
arrangement unsatisfactory and recommend that every railway police district should have 
an armed reserve consisting of a striking force of 50 constables and the necessary comple¬ 
ment of officers. The armed police sanctioned by the Central Government will merge into 
it. The set-up of the headquarters of the raihvay police districts should generally follow 
the pattern of the organisation of the headquarters of the district police. At present, some 
District Prosecutors and Assistant Prosecutors are sanctioned for advising the Superinten¬ 
dents Railway Police in the prosecution of cases. The actual prosecution of railway 
cases is, however, conducted by the prosecuting staff of the district police. In the view of 
the Commission this arrangement should not be disturbed. Whereas the responsibility for 
prosecution of railway cases should continue to be with the prosecuting staff of the district, 
an Inspector may be posted to the Government Railway Police Offices for the purpose of 
liaison with the Police Court Offices. 

83. A railway police district is divided into police circles and police-stations. It has 
been suggested by some witnesses that the jurisdictions of railway police circles and police- 
stations should not cut across the limits of revenue subdivisions and districts. It appears to the 
Commission that such a scheme would be unnecessarily expensive and, therefore, they 
accept the present delineation of the jurisdictions. They do not favour any change in the 
organisation of the railway police circles except that every circle should be held by a Chief 
Inspector. Normally, a railway police-siation should not exceed a length of 100 miles of 
the railway track but in areas where there are certain problems due to heavy traffic and 
high incidence of crime, police-stations with smaller jurisdictions may be established. At 
present, the expression “ Railway Limits ” includes railway fencing of the line and all 
•cations, goods-sheds, station-yards and buildings on railway lines. It also includes all 
gbats and ferries but not lands acquired for blocks or residences for railway servants. The 
limits of station-yards are confined to the railway lands lying between the two distant 

9 “ 4 Police. 
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signals of a railway station. The Commission consider this definition of “Railway Limits” 
to be appropriate and do not propose any change. 

84. The recommendations in regard to the officering of the police-stations of the 
district should cover the officering of the police-stations of the railway. 
An Inspector should hold charge of a railway police-station and the more 
important of them should be placed in charge of Insnectors in the senior scale. The posting 
of one or more Assistant Inspectors should be determined on the work load. The “ Order 
Police ” wing of every railway police-station should be so augmented as' to ensure duty round 
the clock at the headquarters of every such police-station. Separate staff should aslo be 
provided for the “ Flying Squads The value of these squads lies not so much in the 
crimes they detect but in the sense of security that they give to the travelling public and the 
deterrent effect they have on the criminals because of the element of surprise with which 
they work. 

85. Complaints have been made before the Commission that the control and the regula¬ 
tion of vehicular traffic in the front-yards of the bigger railway stations leave much to be 
desired. The Commission fully appreciate these complaints and recommend that trained 
traffic policemen should be sanctioned for regulating vehicular traffic at the bigger railway- 
stations. 

Some witnesses have stated that the present strength of the constabulary in the railway 
police is wholly inadequate and, therefore, stations are not properly watched and the 
escorting of passenger and goods train is neglected. The Commission hope that these 
complaints will not be valid after the reorganisation of the railway police on the basis of 
the above yardsticks. Once the investigating staff and the Order Police are reinforced and 
“ Flying Squads ” and the traffic police properly organised, the railway police should be 
able to give full satisfaction to the travelling public. 

86. The railway policemen need not constitute a closed cadre and, as at present, all 

the personnel should be found from the general police 
Government Railway Police personnel cadre. Special care should, however, be taken in 

and conditions of their service. selecting the officers. Several witnesses, including one 

or two officers serving in the railway police, have 
complained before the Commission that some of the personnel are oblivious of their respon¬ 
sibility with regard to the movements of criminals and have even alleged that they are 
unusually friendly with them. If these complaints are true, it is all the more necessary 
that those who are to be posted to the railway have to be specially selected. They must 
have keen sense of duty and develop a spirit of service, for they are often called upon to 
assist the passengers, some of whom are visitors from foreign lands. The scheme of separa¬ 
tion of the district armed and unarmed police suggested by the Commission will ensure 
that the constables who are posted to the railway (unarmed branch of the police) have the 
necessary academic qualification and the requisite training to discharge their responsibilities 
adequately. 

It has also been suggested to the Commission that the posting of police officers to the 
railway is unpopular. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had recommended a 
small special allowance to all Government Railway Police officers. The Superintendent 
of Police gets an allowance @ Rs. 150 per mensem but no allowance has been allowed to 
the other officers under him. The Commission recommend that all officers including the 
constables posted to the railway should be given a special allowance at the rate indicated 
later. Some of the railway police officers have represented that they are completely out of 
pocket whenever they have to undertake (journeys outside the railway limits. They are not 
entitled to get any incidental charges while performing journeys by rail nor are they to get 
any mileage for journeys by road. This is indeed unsatisfactory and the Commission 
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recommend that the rules governing payment of travelling allowances to railway police 
personnel should be suitably revised. 

The conditions of service on the railway are also adversely affected due to lack oL 
housing facility. The Commission during their tours, were greatly concerned to see that m 
certain railway police-stations, constables were made to live in railway goods wagons. 
They strongly advise Government that a committee consisting of the Deputy Inspector- 
General, Crime and Railways, and senior railway officers of the three railway systems 
should be constituted immediately to draw up a plan for the construction of quarters and 
barracks. The building programme should be taken up in a certain order of priority with¬ 
out any further delay. A special request should perhaps be made to the Ministry of 
Railways in this regard. 

87. It has been brought io the notice of the Commission that fullest co-operation 

between the railway and the district police forces does 
Co-operation between the railway uot> exist and their relationship at the lower levels is 

and district police. generally strained. As both the district and the 

railway police are in a position to offer valuable 
assistance to each other, the Commission are unable to appreciate this lack of confidence 
and cordiality. They consider it essential that friendliness between the railway and district 
police should be inculcated, particularly at the circle and the police-station levels. In their 
anxiety to ensure this co-operation, Government have framed comprehensive rules in the 
Police Manual and one of these rules requires that a ‘ Minute Book ’ should be maintained, 
at all railway police-stations and such of the district police-stations through the jurisdiction 
of which the railway passes. All requests and suggestions received from either the district 
or the railway police are to he entered in this book which is required to be inspected 
frequently by superior police officers of both the railway and the district police. 
The Commission have been informed that this book is not maintained properly and that if 
the inspections by both the Superintendent Railway Police and the 
Superintendents of the districts are made frequently, effective co-operation 
could be ensured. It is, therefore, the desire of the Commission that this 
‘ Minute Book ’ should be properly maintained and frequently inspected. Another rule 
provides for free exchange of information between the district and the railway police. Tin* 
railway police are required to ask for the co-operation of the district police when any 
serious crime is reported. In times of emergency, the district police are required to act 
in the absence of the railway police, and the district police, while so employed within 
the railway limits, are required to work under the orders of the senior officer of the 
railway police. These are the rules which should always ensure efficient and better co¬ 
operation. The Director, Intelligence Bureau, while enquiring into the causes of rise in 
railway crimes also examined this matter. The Commission agree with his view's that the 
responsibility of the district police for giving fullest assistance to the railway police in 
the prevention, detection and prosecution of crimes should be properly fixed. In order to 
ensure necessary co-operation and intimate contact between these tw T o police forces, the 
Commission suggest that the Superintendent Railway Police, should be notified as 
Additional Superintendent of Police of all the districts through which his jurisdiction passes 
and, similarly, the District Superintendents should be notified as Additional Superintendents 
of the Government' Railway Police. Both of them should be required to inspect district and 
railway police-stations for the purpose of satisfying themselves that there exists the fullest 
co-operation between the two forces for ensuring effective surveillance over bad characters, 
and efficient investigation and prosecution of railway crimes. The inspection note will not 
issue directly to the post inspected, but should first be sent to the Superintendent concerned 
for appropriate action on the defects, if any, pointed out in the inspection note. The 
Commission hope that such inspections will be conducted in the proper spirit and should not 
give rise to any friction nor should they, in any way, undermine the authority of the one 
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or the other Superintendent. If necessary, adequate departmental instructions may be 
framed to guard against any friction or misunderstanding and to ensure greater efficiency 
in the prevention and detection of crime. The instructions should make it clear that the 
inspections suggested above have a limited purpose. 

88. A very substantial evidence has been laid before the Commission to indicate that 

there exists a growing feeling of insecurity amongst the 
Railway crimes. travelling public. It may be recalled that the alarming 

increase in crime on the railways had attracted the 
notice of the Government of India in 1952 and the Director, Intelligence Bureau, was 
requested to conduct an enquiry into this problem and to suggest suitable measures. The 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, referred to the Report of the Railway Police Committee of 
1921 which had fixed the responsibility of the railway administration for protecting the goods 
both in the yard and in transit. The Commission are in agreement with the suggestions 
of that Committee and the recommendations of the Director, Intelligence Bureau. The 
various railway administrations have to shoulder the responsibility as carriers of goods; 
and, for preventing thefts and pilferage of goods, suitable preventive and protective 
measures have to be adopted by them from time to time. 

The responsibility of the railway administration should not, however, detract the police 
from their responsibility under section 23 of the Police Act. Crime on the railways as else¬ 
where had reached its peak in Bihar in 1952. Though there has since been a steady 
improvement, the overall picture of crime is far from satisfactory, particularly when the 
trend of serious crimes has remained almost stationary. The Commission have been 
informed by witnesses, including the officials of the railway police, that the crime problems 
that engage the railway police are (i) theft of telegraph wire, (ii) tampering with railway 
signals and tracks, and (.Hi) offences against property and persons at platforms and in run¬ 
ning trains. Some witnesses have also explained to the Commission that quite often, thefts 
from goods trains, while berthed in the yards, are converted into running goods train theft 
at the instance of some interested subordinate railway officials. Similarly, the police on 
some occasions make an effort to include some running goods thefts into yard thefts. 
Regarding crime against persons and property reported from passenger trains, the Govern¬ 
ment Railway Police officials have informed the Commission that their greatest difficulty 
has been to secure the attendance of the victims, who are generally reluctant to interrupt 
their journey. The crime of pocket picking is believed to be committed in an organised 
manner and strong suspicions have been expressed about the complicity or connivance of the 
railway police. The large-scale travelling without tickets and the growing incidence of 
alarm chain pulling for stopping trains at unauthorised halts have considerably accentuated 
the existing feeling of insecurity. Naturally, therefore, there is a very strong demand for 
adequate security measures. The various suggestions made by the witnesses include, 
(«) more effective co-ordination between the Railway Protection Force, the Government 
Railway Police and the district police; (b) eradication of corruption that exists at certain 
levels of the railway administration and the railway police; ( c ) intensive police vigilance on 
railway platforms; ( d) proper and adequate escorts for passenger and goods trains, parti¬ 
cularly at night; (e) introduction of corridor trains; (/) provision for automatic electric¬ 
locking devices, searchlights on the flanks of the engines and Guards’ vans to prevent 
criminals from disappearing in the darkness; and, portable wireless sets for facility of quick 
communication with railway stations and the railway police. 

The Commission have given these suggestions their most anxious consideration and they 
fully appreciate the anxiety of the railway passengers for security of their persons and 
property. Complaints have been received to show that information regarding commission 
of anv such crime is not quickly transmitted over the railway control telephone and the 
provisions of Police Manual rule 488(b) are generally disregarded by the railway staff. The 
Commission cannot adequately condemn such an attitude. They are in no doubt that no 
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effort should be spared for ensuring absolute security and peace of mind to the people who 
undeitake railway journeys or' send their goods through trains. The Commission note with 
satisfaction that some suitable measures have been taken by the railway administrations 
and the police to prevent the various forms of crime. The Commission are also informed 
that steps have been taken to secure compartments and wagons against intrusion of 
criminals. The Conductor Guards and the Travelling Ticket Examiners have special 
instructions to maintain a look-out for suspicious persons on platforms and in trains; armed 
escorts of the Kailway Protection Force are detailed to escort goods trains in crime affected 
areas; track patrols are organised to prevent interference with signals and tracks and armed 
pickets are stationed at vulnerable points, especially, at outer signals. Measures have also 
been taken by the railway administration for preventing alarm chain pulling and ticketless 
travelling. Educative campaigns have been undertaken to seek co-operation of the people 
and to discourage students from indulging n> such anti-social activities. 

The various anti-crime measures taken by the railway administrations are clearly 
indicative of their anxiety to ensure safety of goods {ind persons on the railways. The 
Commission hope that they would continue to intensify their anti-crime measures, including 
patrolling of the railway tracks and watching of signals. So far as the responsibility of 
the police is concerned, the Commission are of the view that the most serious deficiency in 
their crime prevention programme is the poor standard of surveillance exercised on railway 
criminals. As railway criminals operate on moving trains, it is ordinarily difficult to locate 
their identity and, therefore, it becomes still more difficult for the police to exercise effective 
surveillance on them. The Commission have already suggested that all junctions and 
important railway stations should be watched round the clock by officers and constables of 
the Government Railway Police. Some of the important railway stations affected with 
crimes should be watched by officers of the Criminal Investigation Department who should 
also occasionally travel on passenger trains affected by thefts. Furthermore, the district 
police should continue to depute constables in plain clothes to selected stations for watch. 
If most of the railway stations are covered by deputations from the Government Railway 
Police, the Criminal Investigation Department and the district police, the Commission hope 
that a very effective watch can be maintained on criminals lurking around the railway plat¬ 
forms, waiting rooms, railway restaurants and railway stalls. The Commission have already 
recommended an orgnisation of “ .Flying Squads ”, based on all strategic stations. These 
squads should travel by such passenger trains which run through notoriously criminal areas, 
particularly during the night. When the train halts at a station, both the platform side and 
the off side should be properly patrolled. The present rules* for watching all bad 
cnaracters both by the railway and district police, for exchange of constables to enable 
the railway police constables to know the railway criminals, and exchange of list of 
criminals between the district and the railway police are, in the view of the 
Commission, sound and should be rigidly enforced. The Commission would repeat that the 
district police should be made fully aware of their responsibility with regard to the 
incidence of railway crime reported from their areas, and the surveillance over railwav 
criminals. They hope that the Crime Bureaux attached to the railway police districts will 
be of considerable assistance in exposing the railway criminals and suspects and in main¬ 
taining close liaison with the Crime Bureaux of the districts. 

The railway administration and the police should frame a co-ordinated programme for 
counteracting the menace of ticketless travelling and alarm chain pulling. The various 
measures adopted so far have had but partial success. Planned measures for education, 
especially amongst the students, are likely to yield better results. These measures should, 
however, be combined with more frequent ard intensive police drives under magistrates. 
The armed reserves which have been proposed for the railway police districts should be 


1. Rules 505, 506, 507, Chapter XVTI, Police Manual. 
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utilised for such drives as also for escorting trains through areas affected with serious 
crimes. Corridor compartments in the higher classes in which crimes occur frequently will 
offer great security, if attendants and occasionally policemen, travel in the attendants 
compartment. Another suggestion that the Guards’ vans should be equipped 
with small safes where sealed bags of cash and valuables could be kept by the passengers on 
consideration commends itself to the Commission who in turn commend it to the Railway 
Ministry through the State Government. 

The Commission hope that the track patrols and armed pickets organised by the Railway 
Protection Force should normally ensure safety of the railway track and the signals. If 
any area gets particularly affected with this form of crime, these patrols and pickets should 
be reinforced by deputations from the district and the railway police. Assistance of the 
Gram Panchayats should also be invoked and, if necessary, use made of clause ( b ) of section 
42 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. For preventing theft of telegraph wire, the district 
police should take complete responsibility and, as and when necessary, the provision of 
the section quoted above utilised. 

89. Prevention of crime is always dependent on the result of investigation. The 

standard of investigation of railway crime has been said 
Investigation of railway crimes. to be extremely poor and the Commission share this 

view. These investigations not only require careful 
handling but also some technical knowledge and a clear idea of the working of the railway 
administration. The Commission, therefore, desire that all officers posted to the railway 
police districts should be made to undergo a constricted course of training in order to 
acquaint themselves with the railway set-up. It is also essential, in the view of the 
Commission, that the investigation of organised railway crimes, which have wide 
ramifications, requires specialised treatment. The rising incidence of serious cases of 
murder and theft of property from running trains has caused considerable alarm. The 
confidence of the travelling public cannot be restored unless their investigations are thorough 
and efficient. The Commission have, therefore, recommended that with every Crime 
Bureau, specialised investigators according to work load should be attached. In addition, 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, should have a squad consisting 
of trained officers to investigate all serious railway crimes, including cases of derailment 
and sabotage. The existing rulesl for investigation of cases of accident do not require any 
change. In all such cases, the railway authorities must ensure that the nearest railway 
and district police-stations are informed jby the quickest means possible and invariably 
allowed to travel by the first relief train. 

The investigation of all cases of dacoity and burglary occurring in railway colonies or 
quarters, whether within or outside the limits of the station yard, should be the respon¬ 
sibility of the district police. When any such case is reported, it should be investigated 
by the district police-station concerned. If such investigations add considerably to the 
work of a district police-station, the necessary staff should be found for it in accordance 
with the yardstick already suggested. 

It has been pointed out that quite often the investigating staff of the Government 
Railway Police is called upon to register and investigate cases of '* shortage ” or missing 
goods. It is also said that information about such cases is lodged with considerable delay. 
The Commission desire to reiterate the recommendation of the Indian Police Commission 
of 1902-03, vide paragraph 112 of their Report. The police need not interfere in such cases 
unless they have reasons to suspect the commission of a cognisable offence. 


1. Appendix 29 and rules 508, 509 and 510 of the Police Manual. 
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90. The railway police cases are prosecuted by the district prosecuting staff. The 

extracts from ‘ Daily under-trial case reports ’ are sent 
Prosecution of railway cases. to the Superintendents Kailway Police and intimations 

of results of trials and appeals are sent to the Inspectors 
of the railway police circles. The Superintendents have a feeling that railway 
police cases are not given adequate attention by the district prosecuting staff. It 
has been suggested that the railway police districts should have their own prosecuting 
agency. The Commission are of the view that such a scheme would be both expensive and 
inexpedient. The Superintendents Railway Police should be required to inspect the 
District and Subdivisional Police Court Offices for the purpose of satisfying themselves that 
the prosecution of railway police cases is properly conducted and the prosecutors are timely 
and adequately briefed. The Inspector appointed to assist the Superintendent in this regard 
should be frequently deputed to various Police Court, Offices 1 for liaison work and made to 
watch trials of the more important cases. 



CHAPTER YIII 


POLICE ORGANISATION IN CITIES 

91. Whereas the police organisation in the rural areas of India from ancient time was 
based on the traditional system of local responsibility, a separate system was designed for 
towns where whole-time regular and salaried police were employed. One gets but frag¬ 
mentary glimpses of a city police organisation in the Artha-Shastra, of Kautilya and later in 
the Am-i-Akbari. In ancient India, the chief of the city police was called the Asthanik 
or the Nngrak, and in the times of Shershah and the Mughals, he was styled as Kotwal and 
was primarily responsible for the preservation of peace, prevention and detection of crime 
and enforcement of morals, weights and measures, as also the rules of hygiene. The 
Mughal Kotwal also acted as a judicial officer, heard charges and passed sentences after a 
regular trial. The system of City Kotwal was continued in the days of the East India 
Company and Regulation XXII of 1793 directed the City Magistrate to divide the city of 
Patna into wards with a Daroga in each ward and a Kotwal for the whole city. This 
system was, however, abolished in Patna in 1814. The first Kotwal of the city of Calcutta 
was appointed as long ago as 1098. With sliirht variations and minor changes, this system 
continued till 1829 when Lord William Bentinck appointed a committee for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the police system of Calcutta. The post of Superintendent of Police was created 
under the overall charge of the City Magistrate but the Police Chief was also appointed a 
Justice of the Peace. It was not until 1845 that another committee recommended the 
adoption in Calcutta- of the Metropolitan Police system of London. It was, however, not 
a “blind imitation’’ of the London system. The pattern of administration introduced by 
Robert Peel in 1829 did not only stand the test of time but amply demonstrated that a 
populous city required a somewhat different treatment from the less populous towns or 
villages. While tracing the origin of the police system in London, the Royal Commission 
“Upon the duties of the Metropolitan Police, 1906’’, observed in their Report that the 
previous system “had broken down under the strain imposed upon it by the growth of 
population and the modem conditions of urban life. The new structure was most suited to 
any city like London.”! 

The, introduction of the Metropolitan Police system in Calcutta and its extension to 
Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad was done with due deliberation, for it provided an effective 
police force in a compact and populous area demanding a very high standard of effectiveness 
and efficiency in dealing with problems which are only peculiar to big cities. Even as 
long ago as 1860. Sir Bartle Prere, the then Home Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, while introducing the Police Bill, which later became Act Y of 1861, 
expressed the hope that the Metropolitan Police svstem would be extended, “not in the 
distant future,” throughout India and as completely as possible. The success of police 
administration in these cities obviously prompted the extension of this scheme, only recently, 
to the industrial eitv of Ahmedabad which has now become the capital of the State of Gujarat. 
Even- in Bihar, there has always been a divergence between the police system obtaining in 
rural areas and that in towns. The responsibility of watch and ward in the villages devolves 
on the part-time rural police which Jo not function under a unified command while in urban 
areas it rests on the regular stipendiary police force working directly under its own officers. 

92. A compact and specialised police organisation, with complete authority and res¬ 
ponsibility for law and order vested in a single authority, exercising fairly wide regulatory 

1. Page 9, Chapter I, of the Report. 
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and restrictive powers, is the essential feature of what is now commonly known as the 
Metropolitan Police system. 

As the society is undergoing rapid changes, the movement of population from villages to 
towns has been most marked. Numerous places of entertainment; greater use of vehicular 
traffic; unprecedented congregation of floating population due to better facilities of com¬ 
munication even from distant places; and various other complexities of administration in 
urban areas, have assumed such proportions as would urgently require a police system, 
capable of going into action at short notice under a well-organised leadership. The leader 
has not only to think and act quickly but the machinery should provide such a clear line of 
direction that there is no risk of any confusion or delay at any level. This can be best 
achieved m a system where the responsibility is properly fixed on one authority who can 
ensure swift, effective and efficient action. 

While addressing a conference of Inspectors-General in 1960, the Prime Minister of 
India observed that in a rapidly developing society, new problems crop up at every stage for 
the police to face. India was changing very rapidly and these problems could not be 
looked upon in. the old way. The procedures, not t,o say of the Government apparatus, were 
fashioned not for a rapidly developing society but more or less, for a static society. Apart 
from planning, there was considerable indecision in execution, for, it took a long time due 
to procedure, sanctions, etc., and due to too many cheeks and counter checks. 

These observations are more appropriately applicable to the police administration in a city 
where things move with such speed that any action taken as a result of protracted consulta¬ 
tion may always be found to be too late and may sometimes be attended with disastrous 
results. 

93. There has been sufficient evidence available to the Commission to indicate that it is 

essential to introduce a more compact police organisation 
Commissioner of Police for Patna in some of the bigger cities of Bihar. Most of the 
City- witnesses, both official and non-official, who were 

examined by the Commission, whether in Patna or 
elsewhere, strongly favoured the introduction of the Calcutta pattern of administration in 
the bigger cities. The Commission generally- concur in the adoption of a modified form of 
this pattern in the city of Patna. The essence of democracy in a country 7 , particularly like 
India, in the view of the Commission, is decentralisation of powers. It is obvious that 
when such a scheme of decentralisation is fully implemented, a new pattern of police 
administration will have to be woven for the cities and towns. In the bigger cities where 
speed becomes the essence of good administration, the District Magistrate may not always 
be available for quick consultation or for immediate implementation of a decision and the 
Commissioner of Police should be authorised to act on his own and be responsible to the 
Inspector-General who will be in a better position to keep Government informed quickly. He 
will, however, keep the District Magistrate also informed. 

Without materially disturbing the present scheme, the Commission, therefore, 
recommend that following the Calcutta pattern a city police system in a modified form 
should be introduced in Patna without much delay or any great expense. They have 
already recommended the splitting up of the Patna district and the setting up of an indepen¬ 
dent police district for the city of Patna under the Senior Superintendent of Police. Many 
witnesses have urged before the Commission and that' was also the view expressed by the 
Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 that as the city police chief has to shoulder 

greater responsibilities, he should be of the rank of -Deputy Inspector-General. 

The Commission are in agreement witl the idea that such an officer must 

be of approved, merit and sufficient seniority, bfft they do not consider it essential, 
either from the point of view of administrative expediency or due to any legal 

10 4 Police. 
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implication, that the chief of the police must necessarily be in the rank of Deputy Inspector- 
General. If he is sufficiently seasoned and senior, he can easily perform all the functions 
that a Commissioner of Police is expected to perform. After all, there is but a slight 
difference in the mental make-up or the experience of a senior Superintendent and a Deputy 
Inspector-General for, the former attains that rank only with 2—3 years of service as a 
senior officer. 

The Commission, therefore, recommend that the Senior Superintendent of Police, 
Patna, who is to take charge of the capital city should be designated as Commissioner of 
Police for the city of Patna and be vested with certain special regulatory, restrictive and 
licensing powers which will make him really effective in dealing with the anti-social elements 
in the society and the ever increasing problem of traffic control, not to say of the high 
incidence of crime against property and person. 

94. Tt is not the intention of the Commission to recommend any material change in the 

powers vested in the District Magistrate of Patna under 
Statutory powers of the Commissioner the Code of Criminal Procedure for supervision of 
of Police. criminal administration or in respect of such other 

powers that he enjoys under that Code. The Commis¬ 
sion desire that the Commissioner of Police should exercise certain (t) regulatory, (tt) restric¬ 
tive and (Hi) licensing powers as enjoyed by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. These 
powers, the latter exercises under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act, section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and the rules framed under the Indian 
Arms Act, the Petroleum Act. the Carbide of Calcium Act, the Poisons Act, the Explosives 
Act, the Dramatic Performance Act, the Cinematograph Act, the Public Amusement Act, 
the West Bengal Cinema (Regulation) Act and the Fire Works Act. The various restric¬ 
tive, regulatory and licensing powers enjoyed by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, under 
the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Act cannot be entrusted to the 
Commissioner of Police, Patna, without a special legislation. The Commission have 
already advised that the desirability of introducing any such legislation should be considered 
only after the experiment has succeeded and it is decided to adopt the city police system on 
a permanent basis. For the present, the Commissioner of Police of the city of Patna 
should to the extent possible and desirable, be vested with such legal powers which fall within 
the purview of the rule-making powers of Government under the various minor Acts. 
Following the analogy of the Suptrintendent of Police in charge of the Anti-Corruption 
Department, who has been notified as a magistrate of the first class under sub-section (2) of 
section 12 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and Additional District Magistrate for the 
whole of the State under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Commissioner of Police can be 
similarly notified for exercising powers in the city area. It may be clarified that the powers 
of the Commissioner of Police under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure will be 
restricted for taking action to prevent a breach of the peace. In accordance with sub¬ 
sections (4) and (5) of section 144' of the Code, the District Magistrate shall have the power 
to rescind, modify or allow any order passed under this section, either on his own motion or 
on the application of any person aggrieved. As for the minor Acts, there should be no 
difficulty in vesting necessary powers in the Commissioner of Police under the rules of the 
Motor Vehicles Act, the Indian Arms Act, the Explosives Act, the Cinematograph Act, the 
Dramatic Performance Act, the Explosive Substances Act, the Petroleum Act, the Poisons 
Act, the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act and the Bihar Regulation of the Use of Loud- 
Speakers Act. 

95. The Commission have to recommend a material change in the scheme of disciplinary 

powers that are to be exercised by the Commissioner of 
Disciplinary and departmental powers of Police and also in regard to the organisation and set-up 
the Commissioner of Police. of the force under him. One argument put forward 

in favour of the Commissioner of Police, Patna, 
exercising greater disciplinary powers is that derived from the admitted importance of unity 
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of action in all police work in a city and it is urged that the best way of securing this is 
through unity of control vested in him. Agreeing with this view, the Commission recommend 
that the control of the Eange Deputy Inspector-General should he removed and the Com¬ 
missioner of Police should be vested with a. I the disciplinary powers that are exercised by 
the former. This can be achieved by merely framing the necessary rules under section 12 
of the Indian Police Act. Again, keeping the unity of control intact in the Inspector- 
General, the Commissioner of Police, Patna, unlike the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
but like the Commissioner of Police, Madras, should be made subordinate to the 
1 n spec tov-Gener al. 

96. It has already been recommended that a town police-station should not control large 

'tracts of rural areas and following from this recommen- 
Jurisdiction of the Commissioner oidation, the charge of the Commissioner of Police, Patna, 
Police. will include the entire city served by the Patna 

Municipal Corporation and such of its environs that 
fall within a depth of about two miles of the Corporation limits. 

97. It has been suggested by many witnesses that the city police force should have a 

separate and closed cadre as in Calcutta. Due to the 
City Police cadre. necessity for systematic co-operation between the various 

branches of the police force of a State and especially 
because of the inter-dependence of police wo v k within a city and its environs, the Commis¬ 
sion hold the considered view that absolute separation of the city police force from the rest 
of the State Police is not only inexpedient but undesirable. They have, therefore, to reject 
this suggestion. On the other hand, it is manifestly desirable that the powers of the 
Commissioner of Police in respect, especially of discipline and control ought to be much 
larger than those of a Superintendent and the officers in the city should not be transferred 
frequently but retained for a reasonable time in order to enable them to become acquainted 
thoroughly with the problems of a city administration. 

The prevention and detection of crime, the control of traffic and its regulation and the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity as also effective enforcement of law, are some of the 
more important duties that devolve on the police in a city and all this necessitates swift and 
effective action. These duties also require s. specialised approach, direction and execution. 
To ensure this, the police set-up in a big city has to be slightly different from that obtaining 
in the districts. 

98. The Commissioner of Police will require adequate assistance at his headquarters to 

enable him to discharge his heavy responsibilities. The 
Assistant Commissioners. Commission have considered the various types of orga¬ 

nisations that would be suitable and on a careful 
examination of them, are of the view that the organisation best suited for the city of Patna 
would be to divide the police headquarters into three divisions to be called (i) the Headquar¬ 
ters Division, (ii) the Crime Division and (in) the Traffic and Patrol Division. Each of these 
divisions should be placed under an officer of the rank of Assistant or Deputy Superintendent, 
to be designated as Assistant Commissioner of Police and exercising the same disciplinary 
powers as are vested in a Superintendent of Police of a district. This can also be achieved 
by departmental authorisation under section 1 of the Indian Police Act, as was done in the 
case of the Assistant Superintendent of Police in charge of the Bengal and North Western 
Bailway, now called the North Eastern Bailway. The appeal against orders passed by the 
Assistant Commissioners in all disciplinary cases will lie with the Commissioner of Police. 

99. The Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Headquarters Division will be 

responsible for, (i) establishment including accounts, 
Headquarters Division. (;?> discipline, training and management of the armed 

police reserve, (Hi) police transport and (iv) fire 
service. The branch dealing with matters connected with establishment and accounts will 
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been indicated earlier that the overall responsibility for organisation and efficiency of patrols 
will vest in the Chief Inspector in charge of the Patrol Division. 

105. If the work load justifies it, a second Subdivisional Magistrate for Patna Sadr with 

headquarters at Patna may be appointed for all the 
City Magistrates. police-stations outside the jurisdiction of the central 

police-station, West. The present Subdivisional 
Magistrates, Patna Sadr and City will then be designated as City Magistrates, West and 
East, respectively. The latter will continue to have jurisdiction over the existing police- 
stations. 

106. The Commission then proceeded to consider the organisation for the other cities in 

the State. They are of the view that Jamshedpur 
Jamshedpur. having a fairly big concentration of population and being 

at present the most important industrial city in Bihar 
and perhaps one of the most important in the whole country, its problems are complex and 
varied, requiring quick police action. The Commission consider that the police organisa¬ 
tion recommended for the city of Patna should be admirably suitable for Jamshedpur also 
but for the present, the status or the powers of the (Superintendent of Police, Jamshedpur, 
need not be changed. Jamshedpur town has five police-stations. It is recommended that 
it need have only two divisions and one central police-station at Sakchi and the five police- 
stations as also all the town out-posts should remain intact except that rural areas should be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the police-stations. The Superintendent of Police should 
have the assistance of two Assistant or Deputy Superintendents, each controlling the two 
divisions. 

107. As regards cities, where the population is above 75,000, there should be only one 
police-station for the urban area and its environs and it should be placed in charge "of an 
officer of the rank of a senior Inspector. The' Inspector in charge of the Information Boom 
should be responsible for supervision of patrols of the out-posts. For supervising the work 
of traffic police, there should be an Inspector in the junior scale, irrespective of the strength 
of traffic constables which, according to the scale given in Chapter VI, should ordinarily 
determine the requirement of officers for traffic police in towns. 



CHAPTER IX 

ORGANISATION OF THE SPECIAL POLICE FORCES 


A. Police Communications—(/) Police Radio; and (it) Telephone. 

(i) Police Radio 

108 There is an increasing dependence on radio communication for efficient 
administration. Land lines of communi••■ation may fail but wireless has proved to be a 
sound communication system ensuring maximum dependability, accuracy and speed. 

The Police Radio organisation has now grown into a sizeable branch from a very bumble 
beginning with. 10 wireless sets and 18 operators in 1914. In 1945 a sepaate wireless 
branch was created with 9 Sub-Inspectors, 9 Assistant Sub-Inspectors and 14 constables. 

This means of communication was found to be extremely useful during the postal strike 
in August, 1946, when all State telegrams as also ten thousand telegrams of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department were cleared through the Police Radio grid. Its usefulness was 
again demonstrated during the communal disturbances of November, 1946. In 1947, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs sponsored a conference for co-ordinating the Police Radio system 
of all the States and as a result thereof a net-work of inter-State wireless system was 
organised. In 1951, radio-patrol cars based on the Information Room were introduced in 
Patna town. Full use of the Police Radio was also made during the unprecedented floods in 
1954. An experiment in radio-telephonic communication was made in the same year and 
regular communication between the police headquarters at Patna and the four range 
headquarters was established in 1957. 

There are elaborate departmental instructions regarding the type and classes of com- 
municarions that are to be transmitted over the wireless grid and 'they do not require any 
modification. 

109. The organisation of the State Police Radio grid consists of 99 stations The Police 

Radio headquarters at Patna has 5 control stations, one 
Organisation. for each of the four ranges and one for the military 

police units. There is also a workshop, a store section 
and a wireless training school attached to the headquarters. They are located in temporary 
and dilapidated barracks of the old Phulwari Camp Jail. The district and subdivisional 
headquarters, as also seven police circles and three police-stations are on the grid. There 
are 4 VHP (Very Frequency! sets for radio-patrol cars and three mobile stations. 

A large number of witnesses, both official and non-official, seem to be of the view that 
Ihe Police Radio organisation should be extended to all police-stations. They have also 
suggested that radio-patrol cars should operate in the cities. The Commission appreciate 
these suggestions and recommend that the Police Radio organisation which has been helpful 
in the maintenance of public order and during natural calamities should be suitably enlarged. 
A time may come when most of the police-stations, as in some of the Western countries, 
will have to depend more and mere on the wireless grid for even normal work. The 
Commission, for the present and mainly on grounds of economy, recommend that all the 
police-stations in the industrial areas and some of the outlying police-stations in the districts 
may be linked to the grid. In the latter case, ad-hoc decisions will have to be taken. It 
will also he useful in the view of the Commission to make permanent, the radio-telephony 
communication between the Inspector-General and the Deputy Inspectors-General. 

In making the above recommendations, the Commission have kept in view the Report 
of the Technical Standards Committee set up by the Government of India in 1959. This 
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Committee has recommended that the Police Radio organisation of a State should be classified 
as follows :—* 

(a) State Headquarters Control Station; 

(b) District Headquarters Station; 

(c) Out-stations : 

(i) Static out-station 
( ii ) Mobile out-station 
(Hi) Transportable out-station 

The Committee has further suggested that the headquarters should have 5 branches, 
namely, (a) office, (b) communications, (c) training, (d) stores, and (6) maintenance. The 
out-stations should have also two branches dealing with (a) supervision and ( b) operation 
and maintenance. The Commission advise that these recommendations should, as far as 
possible, be kept in view while effecting the necessary organisational changes in the establish¬ 
ment of the State Police Radio. 

110. When the State Police Radio organisation was first set up in 1944, suitable police 

officers were drafted from the districts. It was declared 
Staff. a closed cadre in 1952. At present, one Assistant Sub- 

Inspector and two literate constable operators work a 
single station. At tiie district headquarters, where two stations are located, one Assistant 
Sub-Inspector and four literate constable operators manage both the stations. In the 
Bihar Military Police units, Assistant Sub-Inspectors have been replaced by Havildars. The 
strength of the State establishment consists of one Deputy Superintendent, 6 Inspectors, 
20 Sub-Inspectors, 96 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 185 literate constable operators and 39 
messenger orderlies. No technical staff has been separately provided for the workshop. 
The personnel have been recruited under the Police Act (V of 1861) and they draw the same 
scales of pay as are admissible to the corresponding ranks in the general police cadre. They 
are, however, entitled to a graduated technical allowance and the Inspectors and the Deputy 
Superintendent draw special pay. One of the Assistants to the Inspector-General of Police 
is in administrative charge of the entire establishment. 

Majority of the witnesses and the Bihar Police Association favour a closed cadre 
for the Police Radio personnel. Various other suggestions have been made for suitably 
augmenting the scale of staffing at different levels. Some of the witnesses including the 
Inspector-General of Police have also emphasised that the Police Radio personnel should be 
recruited under the Police Act. This suggestion is, perhaps, due to their anxiety to ensure 
that the personnel of such an important service are made amenable to police discipline. 
While urging that the recommendations of the Technical Standards Committee, 1959, be 
accepted, the Inspector-General has suggested certain variations; for example, the existing 
designations of the various ranks should be retained. The Commission agree that all the 
wireless personnel should be recruited under the Police Act (V of 1861). The police 
designations for the supervisory ranks down to the Chief Inspector should also be retained. 
For the other posts, the designations recommended by the Technical Standards Committee 
should be accepted. 

The Commission have carefully considered the other suggestions of the Committee and 
are in agreement with the strong view expressed before them that a reorganised Police 
Radio establishment should have an officer of the rank of Superintendent of Police to take 
charge of it. Other States with much smaller grids have already appointed Superintendents 
of Police to take charge of their Police Radio organisations. The Commission are further 
of the view that it is not necessary to have two Superintendents of Police and three officers 
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of the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police as recommended by the Technical Standards 
Committee; one Superintendent of Police assisted by a Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and a Chief Inspector should be able to administer the entire establishment efficiently. The 
Superintendent of Police should draw pay in the scale sanctioned for a Superintendent of 
Police of the Indian Police Service and may even belong to that cadre, but this post need 
not be encadred in the Indian Police Service. He should draw a special pay of Its. 200 
per month. If he is an officer of the police cadre, his period of posting should be at least 
for five years and he should be fully trained in this kind of work. 

The overall administrative charge of this branch should vest in the Deputy Inspector- 
General, Military Police. The cadre up to the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police 
but excluding the Chief Inspector should be closed. They should possess certain technical 
and educational qualifications as recommended by the Technical Standards Committee. The 
Commission are of the view that the scale of staffing and the scales of pay below the rank 
of Chief Inspector as recommended by the Technical Standards Committee of the Central 
Government should be readily accepted and the recommendations implemented without 
much delay. As for the creation of new stations, this may have to be phased, as much 
would depend on the availability of equipment and trained personnel. The Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent and the Chief Inspector of Police should, however, get the pay in the scale sanc¬ 
tioned for the corresponding ranks in the State. The former should get a technical 
allowance of Bs. 100 and the latter a special pay of Es. 75 per month. It has been brought 
to the notice of the Commission that the system of graduated scale of technical allowance 
sanctioned in 1952 is unpopular. The Commission hope that the present discontentment 
will disappear if the scales of pay and special pay as recommended by the Technical Standards 
Committee for the lower ranks are accepted. 

Lack of adequate promotion prospects also appears to have caused some dissatisfaction. 
It has been pointed out to the Commission that when the Police Eadio establishment was 
first set up in 1944, Assistant Sub-Inspectors and literate constables of the same age group 
were recruited and the resultant age block has adversely affected the prospects of advance¬ 
ment of literate constables. It is also claimed that the present structure of the cadres of 
Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-Inspectors and literate constables is not balanced and 
rationally constructed. The Commission hope that, the adoption of the scale of staffing 
recommended by the Technical Standards Committee will secure reasonable promotion 
prospects to all ranks. 

111. There is substantial evidence to show that this branch of the police, like other 

branches, has suffered considerably for want of accom- 
Acoommodalion . modati in. Tlio Commission understand that a proposal 

for construction of buildings' for the Police Eadio head¬ 
quarters is still pending though the site was selected and the plan approved as far hack as 
1953. The present accommodation of the headquarters at Phulwarisharif is, in the opinion 
of the-Commission, unhealthy and also otherwise extremely unsatisfactory; difficulties on 
account of electrical disturbances are experienced and the workshop is not electrified. The 
Director of Co-ordination, Police Wireless, Few Delhi, is reported to have pointed out 
in one of his inspection notes that the Central Eadio Station may he, found to he deficient in 
times of emergency on account of electrical disturbances. The Commission desire that a 
phased programme of building construction should be adopted immediately to secure suitable 
accommodation for the radio stations and their staff. 

112. The Police Eadio system was started with wireless sets from the Army Disposal. 

The Commission have been informed that this source has 
Equipment. since completely dried up and considerable difficulties 

are being experienced in securing the necessary equip¬ 
ment. Por such a highly specialised technical branch, it is essential that the required 
equipment is made available by the Government of India. It will help if the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Equipment Standardisation Committee set up by the Government of India in 
11 4 Police. 
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19G0 are examined by the department an<l a phased programme drawn up for adopting the 
necessary scales and specifications. 

(ii) Telephone 

113. The utility of the telephone system, which affords an indispensable land line of 
communication, can never be over emphasised for police purposes. There is now an 
increasing dependence on the telephone, both for internal and long distance communications. 
All the district and most of subdivisional headquarters are on the telephone and this has 
considerably facilitated police administration. 

The Commission are of the view that in the bigger cities, the police should run their 
own Exchanges as is done in Calcutta and Madras. In Madras City, the City Police 
Exchange facilitates direct and quick communication among police officers and between 
different police units. There is another important advantage of having a network of tele¬ 
phones in cities as it affords the citizens a suitable means to communicate promptly with 
the police and to seek their assistance. In the cities of most of the Western countries, 
telephone booths have been installed at convenient centres in order to help any citizen to 
contact the police, the fire service, and the ambulance headquarters, if any assistance is 
needed. The Commission strongly recommend that a similar telephone system .should be 
set up in the bigger cities and such booths erected at least in Patna, Kanclii and Jamshedpur 
and constables in the beats of town out-posts made to keep the key of the lock of the booth to 
be opened on his own or at the legitimate request of any citizen. 

While all the city police-stations and most of the town out-posts are on the telephone, 
there are some police-stations in the rural areas, which are still without them. The Com¬ 
mission are strongly of the view that wherever facility for extending the telephone system 
is available, telephones should be installed in police-stations and out-posts. 

B., Police Transport 

114. The quality of police service and the success of many police operations are dependent 
on the means of transport that is provided. If speed has to be ensured in all police actions, 
“pedal attention must necessarily be paid to the availability of motor transport which is 
now recognised to be an essential means of locomotion for any modern police organisation. 
Adequate provision of motor transport is also a measure of great economy as it not only 
increases the effectiveness of police work hut also that of its limited man-power. 

The necessity of providing motor transport to the District Armed Police was for the 
first time felt in 1952 and a few 15 cwt. lorries were sanctioned. When the military 
police was reorganised into battalions in 1947, every battalion was provided with 1 jeep, 
18 heavy lorries and 18 pick-up vans. A sizeable fleet of motor vehicles was also sanctioned 
for the District Armed Police to ensure movement of half of this force at one time. One 
pick-up van or a 15 cwt. lorry has been placed at every circle headquarters, mainly for the 
movement of the armed police detachments. In this scheme of mechanisation, no provision 
was, however, made for a vehicle at the police-station level. Small reserves at the head- 
quarters of the ranges and a bigger reserve at the disposal of the Inspector-General were 
also sanctioned. 

The administrative control of the State reserve vests in one of the Assistants to the 
Inspector-General. A small workshop is attached to this reserve with some mechanics and 
fitters under a Sergeant-Major. The range reserve has the necessary complement of 
drivers and assistant drivers. In the district and the military police units also the scale 
sanctioned for the driving personnel is the same hut each district or unit has been given a 
head-driver to take charge of their discipline and also to ensure the maintenance of the 
vehicles. The drivers and their assistants do not constitute a separate cadre but are part 
of the District Armed Police or the military police units, 
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115. During the tours of the Commission, both within and outside tire State, the 

necessity of providing adequate motor transport was 
Scale of vehicles. greatly emphasised. The frequent failure of the police 

to respond promptly to calls for assistance lias consi¬ 
derably exercised the minds of the people and is clearly reflected in the strong demand made 
before the Commission for the augmentation of the Police Transport organisation. On 
account of the present emphasis on speed and the great pressure that is put on the police for 
getting to the scene of crime by the quickest means possible, several witnesses have urged 
chat all the police-stations should be provided with motor transport. There is no doubt that 
vehicles always play a very significant role in organising raids, interceptions and patrols more 
efficiently. They are particularly useful in dealing with any law and order situation 
expeditiously and for taking prompt action in the event of a natural calamity. Several 
senior police officers have urged that quicker means of transport at the level of the police- 
station can change the complexion of the entire police administration to the extent that no 
other single step can do. The Law Commission! have also laid considerable emphasis on 
the necessity of providing quick means of transport to the police-station. In 1956, the con¬ 
ference of the Inspectors-Gener.il had set up a sub-committee to examine the scale of vehicles 
that should be sanctioned for the police as various levels. The conference was of the view 
that it was necessary to examine this matter thoroughly as the efficiency of the police really 
depended on the availability of motor transport. The Commission have examined the report 
submitted by this sub-committee in 1958 It has advocated supply of motor transport to 
every police-station and considerable aug captation of the strength of vehicles for other 
police units. This view has also been s ipporfced by many witnesses. But in view of the 
financial implications of these suggestions, the Commission recommend that, to start with, 
only the bigger police-stations should he provided with a jeep or some other suitable vehicle 
according to their problems, size and availability of road communication. The lack of 
motor vehicles is felt more keenly in the rural areas than in the urban areas. The police, 
stations in rural areas which are also the headquarters of police circles should use the vehicle 
placed at the disposal of the circle police officer and no separate vehicle need he sanctioned for 
them. The number of police-stations in he rural areas where the use of motor vehicles will 
greatly add to their efficiency will be small. A suitable motor vehicle should be sanctioned 
for these police-stations. Provision of motor transport at this level is mainly to ensure 
speedy action. The Commission desire to make it clear that such a facility should not 
adversely affect the normal touring of the staff of the police-station for they must know their 
charge intimately. For the police-stations in urban areas, separate vehicles will not be 
required and they can always depend on th - fleet of vehicles sanctioned for the District Armed 
Police. Quite a number of urban police-stations will also be covered by the vehicles sanctioned 
for their circles. If any urban police-station requires a motor vehicle on account of its local 
needs, the latter should be examined and a vehicle sanctioned on an ad hoc basis. As 
vehicles alone will not ensure the required mobility, the Commission recommend that every 
officer of the rank of Inspector or Assistant Inspector posted to urban and rural police-stations 
where motorable roads exist, should he allowed to provide himself with a motor-cycle or 
scooter and given a maintenance allowance of Rs. 50 per month. For any journey beyond 
five miles of the headquarters, travelling allowance at the prescribed rates should also be 
permitted. These officers may be given a motor-cycle advance on request, to be recovered 
in easy instalments. 

The Commission do not recommend any change in the scale of vehicles sanctioned for 
police circles. They, however, recommend that a few more vehicles should be added to the 
fleet sanctioned for a district. One mobi le laboratory mounted on a pick-up van for every 
District Crime Bureau and two motor-cycles for the despatch riders are required for every 
district. In bigger cities, provision should also be made for one or more radio-patrol cars, 
some stand-by vehicles for the Control or Information Room, the central police-stations in 
Fatna and Jamshedpur, and some fast moving vehicles for the control and regulation of 

1. Paragraph 18, Chapter 34 of their Report. 
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traffic and for checking violations of the traffic laws and rules. Every such city should have 
one motor-cycle with a sidecar and another properly equipped and powerful vehicle for 
instituting roadside checks against overloading and overspeeding. Prisoners’ vans should be 
provided only where jails and courts are distantly situated. 

At tiie range level, the present reserve is adequate and no change is suggested. The 
number of vehicles sanctioned for the State reserve is also adequate except that the Commis¬ 
sion consider that two powerful motor-cars should be provided for escorting and piloting, 
particularly important foreign dignitaries. Since a proper Crime Branch is to be created in 
the State Criminal Investigation Department, the Commission recommend that 2 mobile 
laboratories mounted on two suitable vehicles and two station wagons and a pick-up van 
should be sanctioned. Some vehicles will also be required for the training institutions, the 
Dog Squad and other Special Police organisations. 

The scale of vehicles sanctioned for the military police units for the present seems to be 
adequate but when the financial position is easier, the scale recommended by the sub-com¬ 
mittee appointed by the conference of the Inspectors-General should be examined as the 
Commission agree with it that the aim should be to make every battalion so well equipped 
that in the event of an emergency, the entire battalion could be moved on wheels without 
any loss of time. The vehicles sanctioned for the Mounted Military Police are also adequate. 

In Appendix TV, the distribution of vehicles, as indicated above, has been shown in 
detail. 

116. The scale of staffing at the rate of one driver and one assistant driver should be 

adequate but for the radio-patrol cars and stand-by 
Staff. vehicles, instead of one driver and one assistant driver 

for each such vehicle, there should be 3 drivers and one 
assistant driver so that the vehicles may be on duty round the clock, working in eight hourly 
shifts. 

117. The existing arrangement for training of drivers and assistant drivers is not 

altogether satisfactory. The Commission recommend 
Training. that on recruitment they should be made to undergo 

a constricted course of training in the proposed Traffic 
School. Arrangement) for in-service training should be made and refresher courses designed. 
A police driver must know all the rules of the road and should be a perfect driver in every 
sense. 

A large number of witnesses including the Inspector-General of Police have advocated 
that the staff provided for the police transport should constitute a separate cadre and not be 
a part of the general police cadre. The Commission are in concurrence with this view but 
recommend that the personnel should be enrolled under the Police Act (V of 1861) so that 
they are amenable to police discipline. The drivers should be recruited in the rank of 
constables and the head-drivers in the rank of Havildar (Head-constable) and they should 
get the pay. scales recommended for these two ranks. In addition, they should be given a 
special pay at the rate of Bs. 25 per month to head-drivers, Rs. 20 per month to drivers, and 
Rs. 10 to assistant drivers. This will provide the necessary incentive. The market value 
of good motor drivers these days has increased considerably. The pay scales and the 
allowance that are being recommended should attract the right kind of recruit. 

A substantial number of witnesses have advocated that the motor transport organisa¬ 
tion of the police should be placed in ■ chargejof a separate Superintendent and a Deputy 
Inspector-General. The Commission have recommended already that the Deputy Inspector- 
General in charge of Military Police, Home Guards, and Wireless, should also take charge of 
the transport organisation. They do not agree with the view that there should be a 
separate Superintendent for this organisation and recommend that the Superintendent wffio 
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is to take charge of the wireless organisation should also be placed in charge of the 
transport branch. 

118. There are three motor-launches sanctioned for the use of the police in the State. 

The Commission are of the view that river patrols should 
Motor launches. be properly organised and for each of the patrols 

recommended to be sanctioned, there should be one 
motor-launch with one driver and one lasker. Tor every three motor-launches, there should 
be a Sarang. The State workshop should be responsible for the maintenance and repairs of 
these launches, , \ !• 

119. The Commission have been informed that the standard of maintenance of police 

vehicles has to improve, as, at several crucial moments, 
Maintenance) of police vehicles. police vehicles have been found to be mechanically 

deficient. The sub-committee appointed in 1956 by the 
Inspectors-General strongly emphasised the desirability of setting up well-equipped work¬ 
shops at various levels for servicing, maintenance and repairs. The Commission are of 
the view that a full-fledged worksnop with :ts own stores and equipment should be set up 
at the State level in charge of a specially trained Chief Inspector. This workshop should 
be able to undertake all the three lines of repairs and could even be trusted to do some 
original work. The Commission during their tours happened to visit the State Police 
workshop at Hyderabad and were greatly impressed with its set-up. The organisation is 
so.big that it looks after all Government vehicles even of other departments. The head 
of it is an officer of the rank of Superintendent of Police. The police workshop in Bihar 
should, however, be meant for police vehicles only and need not have such a big set-up. 
It should have the necessary complement of supervisory and technical staff. The Commis¬ 
sion recommend that the staff of the State workshop should be one Chief Inspector, one 
Inspector in the junior scale to take charge of the stores, one Assistant Inspector, 2 head- 
driver-mechanics, 14 fitters, 3 painters, 4 smith and one upholsterer. They should 
all bo technically trained. This workshop could then not only be responsible for main¬ 
tenance of vehicles as at present but should be capable of undertaking all major repairs. 

At the range level, the Commission recommend that a small workshop should be set 
up, This workshop should only be able to undertake the first two lines of repairs and also 
be responsible for the maintenance of the vehicles sanctioned lior the range reserve. The 
staff should consist of one Inspector, one head-driver-meclianic, one fitter, one assistant 

fitter, and one smith. 

The Commission do not consider that there is any necessity to set up a workshop at 
the district level. A liead-driver-mechanic should be sanctioned for every district and 
armed police unit to ensure proper maintenance of the vehicles and to undertake the 
necessary roadside repairs. One of the existing vehicles should be equipped as a mobile 
repair vehicle supplied with the necessary tools. 

120. A comprehensive set of rules have already been framed to govern the use and 

maintenance of police vehicles. The Superintendents 
Buies for the use and maintenance and the Commandants are responsible for the proper 
of motor vehicles. maintenance of vehicles and to prevent their misuse. 

Several witnesses have complained before the Commis¬ 
sion that these rules are not always rigidly enforced. The Commission strongly advise that, 
by example and precept, all senior police officers should ensure proper enforcement of 
these rules. The Deputy Inspector-General in charge of the organisation and the Superin¬ 
tendents should satisfy themselves that not only are the police vehicles efficiently main¬ 
tained but that they are properly used. 

The returns regarding arms and transport included in the monthly statement of the 
force should continue to be submitted to the office of the Inspector-General and the Bange 
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Deputy Inspectors-General. In addition, the office of the Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
of motor transport should receive from every district and unit, a monthly report showing 
the condition of each vehicle and the expenditure incurred on account of repairs and 
propulsion. 

Several witnesses have stated that the. present system of replacement of motor 
vehicles is rather tortuous. The Commission recommend that a standing committee on 
the lines of the police clothing and purchase committee should be set up. The Deputy 
Inspector-General in charge of transport should be the President with the Assistant 
Transport Commissioner .(Technical), the Superintendent in charge transport and two 
Assistants to the Inspector-General as members. Those vehicles which require replace¬ 
ment should be examined by them and their recommendations for replacement considered 
expeditiously and the necessary provision of funds made in the budget. 

C. Police Women 

121. The enlistment of women in the police is a comparatively new development, for 
if is now generally accepted that certain duties in the police could better be performed by 
women. They will be particularly useful in dealing with immoral traffic in women and 
children and juvenile delinquency. These are such evils that a modern society would not 
like to tolerate for long. While most of these problems have a long history, the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is a more recent phenomenon. All these problems have assumed 
a special character and intensity in the context of the present economy of the country 
and its rapid industrialisation. They exist in a much higher degree in cities and towns 
where slum conditions, poor living, emotional upsets, broken homes, and neglect of children 
adversely affect the children and the women. India is one of the signatory countries to the 
United Nations’ Convention for the prevention of prostitution and suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and children. 

The establishment of a separate vigilance branch within the police force was stressed 
in the First Five-Year Plan but the force has found it increasingly difficult to tackle this 
problem without a unit of police women. The Advisory Committee on Social and Moral 
Hygiene, set up by the Central Social Welfare Board in 1954, emphasised the need of 
employment of women in the police for dealing with problems of prostitution and juvenile 
delinquency. The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act enforced in 1958 requires that 
special police officers should be utilised to tackle the problem of commercialised prostitu¬ 
tion. There is yet another Central legislation providing for recognised homes for women 
and children. The purpose of this Act is to prevent helpless women and children from 
falling into the hands ®f anti-social elements. A conference of senior police officers 
reported that the problem of juvenile delinquency was assuming great proportions and the 
incidence of kidnapping of children by inter-Provincial gangs required certain positive steps 
to be taken by the police. Another step recently taken was to insert section 363A in the 
Indian Penal Code. 

The police have thus to play an important role in preventing offences in which women 
and children are involved. The method of approach to tackle such crimes has to be 
obviously different from the accepted approach employed in dealing with ordinary crimes. 
A greater emphasis has to be laid on the preventive aspects and the police women, if 
properly recruited and trained, should play an important role in this direction. 

That a force of police women should be raised was a matter of controversy all over 
the world in the beginning of the present century and it was not until 1919 that women 
legally joined the police force in England. The social problems thrown up by the First 
World War provided an opportunity for women to demonstrate their usefulness in tacklim 
them. “The success of women in the Services and many other spheres during the war 
removed the last doubts, and when immediately after the War T proposed increasing the 
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strength of the Women Police in London to 300, the suggestion received the immediate 
approval of the Home Secretary ” J thus observed the first civilian Commissioner of thei 
Metropolitan Police of London. The pre.-ent strength of the police women in London 
is 500. They are also employed in other advanced Western countries, but in India only 
nine States have so far recruited police women. Bombay, Bihar and Mysore were the 
first ti start recruiting them in 1952. 

122. The Commission examined the question of employing police women on duties 
which they alone could perform more effectively. The Commission do not suggest them to 
be substituted for policemen but for employment to perform the work which they could 
perform with greater advantage than men. There is considerable evidence before the 
Commission that they should be progressively employed for certain kinds of police duties 
and the Commission recommend that the existing force of one Havildar and 12 constables 
should be replaced by a slightly different kind of force and its strength augmented. It 
will, however, not be necessary to raise a large force in Bihar. If the bigger districts 
including Dhanbad and Jamshedpur were each given a section of nine women Head- 
constables under a woman Assistant Inspector the strength should be adequate. The leave 
and training reserve for the State should be kept in the district of Patna where the training 
of the police women should be made the personal responsibility of the Commissioner of 
Police. The lowest rank in the women's branch should not be below that of a Head- 
constable in order to attract the right kind of candidates. 

The disciplinary control over them should vest in the Commissioner of Police as an 
integral part of his executive force but whenever a contingent is deputed for duty in any 
area, the operational control should vest in tl e Superintendent and the officer-in-charge of 
the police-station concerned. 

123. The minimum qualification prescribed for women Head-constables should he 

Middle School certificate; those possessing Higher 
Their qualification. Secondary certificates should have preference. The 

educational qualification of women Assistant Inspectors 
should he the same as prescribed for the men Assistant Inspectors. The police women 
should he physically fit and he of a good personality with a minimum height of 5'=1". 
The Commission are of the. view that in order to solve the problem of housing, it may he 
of advantage to encourage the wives of policemen to apply for such recruitment. 

121. The police women should ordinarily he assigned the following nature of 
Their duties. duties : 

(i) Duties in connexion with women and children reported missing, found ill, 
injured, destitute or are homeless or those who have been the victims of 
sexual offences or are in immoral surroundings. 

(it) Recording of statements of women and children in cases of sexual offences. 

(Hi) Duties in connexion with conveyance of women and children to and from 
hospitals, police-stations, prisons, remand homes and schools, 

(\r) Watching female prisoners or women who attempted suicide in hospital, police 
hajat, etc. 

(r>) Attendance on women and children in court. 

(ri) Searching and attending female prisoners. 

(rid Plain-clothes duty and detective work. 

1. Pago 221, “ Scotland Yard ”, by Sir Harold Scott. 
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D. Dog Squad 

125. The use of dogs mr police purpose is of a recent origin. The experiment, how¬ 
ever, has been so successful that the scheme has been adopted bv almost all the modern 
police forces of the world. The Dog Squad now forms a fairly important wing of an 
advanced police organisation. The first Police Dog appeared in India, in the North-West 
Frontier Provinces as early as in 1941. Madras raised a kennel in 1951 and Bihar laid a 
nucleus of a Dog Squad in 1955. Since then dogs are also being used in some other States. 
The Armed Forces of Western countries have also found them to be useful. The Commis¬ 
sion were much impressed to see a British Air Force film showing the “ Police Dogs " in 
action and how they are kept and trained. 

126. Informed and enlightened opinion expressed before the Commission is in favour 
of the enlargement of this useful supplement of the police force. There is only one trained 
dog at, present in Bihar. Some have recently died. If dogs have to be used extensively 
for assistance in the investigation of crime by tracking criminals and for watch and ward, 
the number has necessarily to be increased. A trained dog, according to the evidence avail¬ 
able before the Commission, is effective both for purposes of patrolling and for guarding of 
materials. Success in respect of tracking criminals, however, depends on many factors. 
A dog is able to pick up the scent if the atmospheric conditions are favourable and there 
are no physical disturbances to the route taken by the fugitive from justice. Though 
tracking and its results cannot form part' of substantive evidence under the Evidence Act. 
the Commission agree with the views of some of the official witnesses that clues famished 
bv such a chase are of considerable help to the police in locating hide-outs of criminals. 
The use of dogs has really caught the imagination of the people and it was stated by one 
of the witnesses that he would like his own' dog to he trained in order to prevent crime. 
The appearance of the dog on the scene of crime also acts as a great deterrent. Manv a 
suspicious character has been successfully brought under police surveillance even though 
there might not have been good evidence to put him on trial. Statistics have been 
furnished to show that one Police Dog alone succeeded in catching not less than 100 
miscreants in England and when the last' miscreant' was put on trial, the Presiding Judge 
observed :— 

“ I regret that' the Court' cannot communicate its appreciation to this remarkable 
animal. If it were possible to promote Police Dogs for performance of duty, 
this dog should certainly be elevated in rank.” 

The papers submitted to the Commission indicate that Police Dogs have been quite 
extensively used in Bihar. It goes to their credit that during 1958 and 1959, three cases 
ended in conviction in Patna, primarily due! to the clues discovered bv them. In two 
rears. dogs were detailed in 179 cases, mostly reported from the district of Patna. The 
demand for them has become so popular and pressing that requests from all over the 
State have been received for the detailing of these dogs. Eightv-seven such formal requests 
could not be attended to due 't'o distance and shortage in strength. 

A Deputy Superintendent of Police was in charge of this squad in addition to his own 
duties. Hei has since retired and an Inspector of Police attached fo the District Crime 
Bureau is looking after this depleted squad. The officer-in-charge of this squad has 
necessarily to be a lover of dogs. 

The Commission, during their tour of Madras, visited the headquarters_of the Dog 
Squad which is under the Crime Branch of the Madras Citv Police. The services rendered 
by the Police' Dogs in Madras are reported to be commendable. The Madras Police claimed 
that a very large number of grave crimes were defected through these dogs. Most of these 
cases relate to house-breaking. It is remarkable that some of the sensational murder cases 
were also detected through them. 
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i 127. The evidence before the Commission is very largely in favour of expanding the 
Dog Squad. It is their desire that a squad of six animals with six handlers should be 
located at each of the range headquarters. The handlers should continue to be entertained 
in the rank of constable. The kennel should be in charge of an officer of the rank of 
Assistant Inspector. There should also be a State Reserve of six animals to be 
kept in the kennel of the Patna Range. The total strength of the Patna 
kennel should be 12 and its officer-in-charge should be of the rank of 
Inspector of Police (senior scale) who should also exercise supervisory control over the other 
range kennels of the State. 

The cost involved in raising the Dog Squads is not prohibitive and the Commission 
are very hopeful that these squads will prove a really useful adjunct to the detective 
organisation of the police. 


E. Pier Service Organisation 

128. The urgency of efficient and well-equipped fire brigade was realised during World 

War II and the first step' taken in this direction was the establishment of fire fighting 
units as a part of the Air Raid Precaution and Civil Defence Organisation. Towards the 
end of the War, it was decided to give these fire fighting units some permanent shape and 
fire stations were located at Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and Jamshedpur. Later, a fire 
station was established at Muzaffarpur. The original idea was to integrate the fire fighting 
units with the police organisation. This idea did not materialise and it is today a self- 

contained organisation, but under the control of the Inspector-General of Police. The 

operational control vests in the Superintendents of Police of the districts where the fire 
service stations are located. Tn 1948, the Bihar Fire Service Act was passed. In 1954. 
the operational area of a fire station was defined; the fire fighting units are primarily intended 
to fight: fire within the municipal limits of their headquarters but part of the equipment and 
personnel can be deputed outside such limits provided their services are not required 
within the town and that the place of deputation is connected by a good road and lies within 
a radius of 15 miles, the mileage restriction can be relaxed in cases of 
dangerous fire in large residential areas, even if they are distantlv situated. 
Recently, the Superintendents of Police lave been authorised to exercise discretion in 
sending these fire fighting unit-s to anv accessible olace, provided one unit is always avail¬ 
able at the headquarters for possible local outbreaks of fire. 

129. The five fire stations consist of 16 units and each unit is manned by a crew of one 

leader, one driver and five firemen. The leader is of 

Organisation. the rank of Havildar and the firemen and drivers are 

of the rank of constables. The Fire Station Officer is of 
the rank of Sub-Inspector of Police. To co-ordinate and supervise the work of these five fire 
service stations, there is a State Fire Service Officer of the rank of Deputy Superintendent of 
Police stationed at Patna. They are appointed under the Fire Service Act and do not have anv 
police powers. The fire station at Bhagalpur is required to cover Monghvr and the Santhal 
Parganas and similarly, the fire station at Muzaffarpur has to respond to calls from the 
neighbouring districts. 

The Commission are informed that there has been a very steady increase in calls for 
assistance and frequently such calls are received from the rural areas. It is clearly indicated 
from the evidence of the witnesses that there is a strong demand for immediate expansion 
of the Fire Service organisation. Among the various suggestions offered by them are. that 
fire service stations should cover not only all towns and headquarters of districts and sub¬ 
divisions, but also police-stations. Some witnesses have pointed out the necessity of allot¬ 
ting high priority to the industrial areas on the ground that these areas are not only populous 
and congested, hut also suffer from greater vulnerability to the havoc of fire. The witnesses 

from rural areas have also demanded adequate fire figlrTmg arrangements in order to prevent 

4 Police. 
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the heavy loss of property and person to which they are at present exposed, particularly in 
the summer months. The Commission fully appreciate all these points of view and are in 
no doubt that time has come when the coverage of this organisation should be enlarged. The 
extent of its expansion will, however, be finally governed by the consideration of finance and 
the character of organisation. The Commission understand that one fire fighting unit costs 
ids. 55,U00 approximately and involves an annual recurring expenditure of about Its. 10,000 
In view of such a substantial initial and recurring expenditure, financial consideration has 
necessarily to be kept in view in making any recommendation. The question of finance is 
intimately linked with the character of this organisation, whether it is to be a municipalised 
or a State-controlled, service. At present this service is controlled and financed by the State 
Government, but the issue whether the responsibility for fighting fire is of Government or 
of the local bodies has been, perhaps, engaging the attention of the State Government for 
some time. In 1954, the State Government had, it is reported, taken a tentative decision 
that the municipalities should contribute at least 25 per cent of the cost. Normally, 
administration of fire service should form part of the responsibility of the local bodies and 
any departure from the normal principle of decentralisation of responsibility and duty can be 
justified in a matter of this nature only if local bodies are incapable of providing fire fighting 
facilities. A very large number of witnesses have stated that the experiment in Local 
Self-Government has not been a success and local bodies have been found to be financially 
unsound. The witnesses have added that local bodies in Bihar do not have the resources nor 
the administrative efficiency to run this service. Another point urged in support of the 
argument is that municipalisation of fire service will result in lack of uniformity and 
co-ordination. Even those witnesses who believe in the principle of decentralisation have 
suggested that at least for some years to come, the State Government should continue to 
control this service. The Commission are of the view that in principle it will be sound to 
relieve the State of this municipal liability, but in view of the experience of the administra¬ 
tion of local bodies, they fall in agreement with the view so strongly expressed by the wit¬ 
nesses that the State control should continue. In making this recommendation, the 
Commission are fully supported by the Experts’ Committee on Eire Fighting set up by the 
Government of India in 1950. 

Allied with the question of State control is the issue whether the organisation should 
form part of the police organisation. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, recommends 
a completely separate establishment, independent of the police and be has been supported by 
quite a number of other police officers. They seem to be 'influenced by the fact that the 
expenditure on this organisation unjustifiably inflates the police budget and that the hands 
of the police are already full with their own commitments. The Experts’ Committee on 
Fire Fighting, 1950, also advocated its separation from the police. The systems that 
prevail in different States are conflicting; in some States, the fire service forms a separate 
organisation; in others, it is a part of the police organisation; and in Madras, although 
separated from the police, it is under the overall control of the Inspector-General of Police. 
Fire fighting is not one of the statutory duties of the police but one of the rules' of the Police 
Manual requires the police to assist in extinguishing fire, controlling crowd and protecting 
the rescued property. In England, a constable on the beat is required to give the alarm, 
send for the fire brigade and take steps to save life, protect property and keep order. The 
Commission are of the view that even though fire fighting is not included in the statutory 
obligations of the police, it does come under their general responsibility of protecting life 
and property. For the present, therefore, the existing arrangement should continue as the 
advantages are several. The police constitute a well-organised and disciplined force and its 
association will make for efficiency of this organisation as well. It is only when the 
enlarged organisation acquires a high level of efficiency that its separation from the police 
may be considered. The efficiency of this small organisation has been reported to be high. 

As the State will have to bear, at least for som e considerable time, the entire expendi¬ 
ture, the Commission cannot but keep in view the stress on the resources of the Government 


1. Police Manual Rule 101. 
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on account of growing developmental activities. And necessarily, therefore, enlargement 
of the Fire Service organisation cannot he made as expansive as desired by the majority of 
the witnesses. 

The Commission, however, recommend that every district headquarters should have a 
proper fire service station. The Commission would suggest setting'up of fire stations in 
populous cities where damage from fire is likely to be heavy on account of congestion which 
always accentuates the risk of the fire extending to larger areas. Each fire service station 
should be provided with one fire fighting unit for a population of 50,000 and a reserve limited 
to the maximum of 20 per cent of the units and the minimum of at least one unit. This 
scale has been recommended by the Standing Fire Advisory Committee of the Government 
of India and appears to be reasonable. In the rural areas, it will not be possible to fight 
fire by any organisation located at the headquarters of the district nor can it be possible to 
provide fire fighting units for rural areas in the foreseeable future. Section 14 of the Bihar 
Panchayat Baj Act makes the Gram Tanchayats responsible for fighting fire and this is one 
of the essential duties of the members of the Village Volunteer Force. The Commission 
suggest that proper use of this agency should be made by providing a course of intensive 
training in fire fighting to this organisation. For this purpose a course of training should 
he properly designed and included in the syllabus of training meant for Chief Officers of the 
Village Volunteer Force. Every such organisation should he made to maintain the bare 
minimum fire fighting equipment like a ladder, some pitchers filled with water and buckets 
full of sand. The Public Relations Department should also draw up a plan to educate the 
people, particularly in rural areas, for the necessary care and precaution that should be taken 
to prevent fire and to fight it when it occurs. This recommendation is largely based on the 
innumerable reports of outbreaks of fire, causing considerable damage to life and property 
that are received from the villages of Bihar. 

130. The Commission do not recommend any change in the present scale of staffing of 

fire 'Eervioe units except that the necessary training and 

Fire Service personnel. leave reserve should be provided. Also, for the enlarged 

organisation, the officer-in-charge of the organisation at 
the State level should be of the rank of Superintendent of Police and should continue to be 
designated as the State Fire Service Officer. He should draw his pay in the scale of the 
Indian Police Service. He will be assisted by an Assistant State Fire Service Officer who 
should be of the rank of Chief Inspector. The Commission are of the view that the Deputy 
Inspector-General in charge of the Special Armed Police, the State Motor Transport and the 
Bihar Police Radio can just afford the time to take over administrative control of the State 
Fire Service organisation. He should also assist in the training of the village Chief Officers. 

The scales of pay and conditions of service of the fire service personnel should he such 
as to attract good type of men, capable of receiving training in fire fighting and first aid, and 
display ng the necessary attributes of courage and resoluteness. The physical and educa¬ 
tional standards of recruits should not be less than those of the corresponding ranks in the 
police. The Commission recommend that the firemen, the leader, and the Fire Station 
Officer should be given the scales of pay recommended lor constables, Head-constables and 
Assistant Inspectors of Police, respectively. The fire service personnel including the State 
Fire Service Officer and the Assistant State Fire Service Officer should be appointed under 
the Bihar Fire Service Act, 1948 and form a closed cadre. The officers should be trained 
in the National Fire Service College, Nagpur, and the firemen and the leaders should be 
given the necessary training at the headquarters of the organisation. 

131. At present, the expenditure incurred on the State Fire Service organisation forms 

part of the police budget and the reason may be purely 
Expenditure. historical, arising out of administrative convenience. 

The vesting of the control of the fire service in the 
Police Department is not likely to be of any special advantage to the latter, but it will, of 
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course, ensure better organisation and working efficiency of the Fire Service organisation 
itself. In this view of the matter, it will not be reasonable to burden the police budget with 
the expenditure incurred on the State Fire Service organisation. The Experts’ Committee, 
1950, had suggested the levy of a fire tax. This suggestion has not received any favourable 
response so far and the Commission do not wish to comment on the advisability or otherwise 
of such a levy. So long as the service is not municipalised, the financial burden has to be 
borne by the State and it should conveniently form a part of the budget of some other depart¬ 
ment of the State. The most appropriate department which should finance this organisa¬ 
tion may be the Local Self-Government Department. The Commission view with favour 
the suggestion of securing some reasonable contribution from the municipalities. In Bengal, 
all warehouses and godowns have to obtain licences under the Bengal Fire Service Act on 
payment of some fees which form a source of revenue. The State Government may 
consider the propriety of introducing a similar system of licensing and, in any.case, making 
it compulsory for warehouses and large godowns to provide fire sprinklers and fire 
extinguishers and to make such other fire fighting arrangements as are necessary. 



CHAPTER X 


GRIME— ITS EXTENT, CAUSES AND PREVENTION 

A. Extent of ( '.rime and its Causes 

132. Oi all the duties the police have to perform, there is none more important and 
none more difficult than the prevention and detection of crime. The problem relating to it 
is not only peculiar to India but is the same in all other countries and has 
roots that are fairly deep in history and are traceable even to periods 
before the dawn of civilisation. It is not the intention nor is it necessary .to trace the 
history of crimes sn India from ancient times but to enable one to appreciate the problem 
more rationally, it is essential to assess the extent of criminality, particularly, in Bihar, in 
recent history. It is significant, that in IffiX), some 1,000 thugs were arrested in Delhi and 
transported to Bengal where it appears they laid the foundation of thuggi and dacoity 
which constituted a grave menace to society towards the close of the eighteenth century and 
the early nineteenth century. In 1770, the Supervisor of Purnea; declared that the dacoits 1 
of that district were robbers by profession. Most of the robbers moved in groups mas¬ 
querading as Sanyasis and Eaquirs and their area of operation extended to the districts of 
i/uruea, Bhagalpur, Tirhut, Saran and Champaran. In one of his despatches, dated the 
19th of April 1774, Warren Hastings referred to “professional and systematic maraud which 
from the earliest tunes had existed in this country'’.1 The crime situation continued to be 
out of hand throughout the eighteenth anc. the nineteenth centuries and it appears from 
historical records that dacoits moved in bands of 300—400 armed men indulging in plunder 
and loot, particularly victimising the citizens of the hilly tracts of Bamgarh, Grdhour, 
Manbhum, Singhbhum, Raj'mahal and parts of Bhagalpur lying on the border, divi din g 
Bihar and Bengal. The history of criminality is really reflected in the history of a deep 
rooted crime like dacoity. Thuggi was eliminated after a relentless action under 
Colonel Sleenian. While it was successfully suppressed, the problem of dacoity defied solution; 
In the time of Lord Auckland, a systematic operation against dacoits was undertaken. They 
were classified into three categories :— 

( i) the most dangerous were those who were firmly settled in the district and 
committed their depredations around them; 

(«) those who periodically depredated from other Provinces and constituted the next 
point of danger; and 

[Hi) the most numerous class consisted of those who turned dacoits under economic 
pressure but generally responsible for the least aggravated cases. 

Strangely enough, this classification holds good even today. 

There is very little of historical record to suggest the extent of the more staple forms 
of crime like burglary and theft during the British rule but there is hardly any doubt that 
sucli cases in this as in other countries have persisted through the centuries with only slight 
variations in the technique adopted by the criminals. 

The Commission have tried to examine this problem which affects the community at 
every level and to assess the extent of crime and suggest such remedies that might prevent it. 

133. The questions that have loomed large before them are (t), whether statistics of 

various forms of crime furnish a reliable guide to indicate 

Statistics of crime. the extent of crime and if not, what should be considered 

to be the best method; (ii), has there been any increase 
in the incidence of crime, particularly heinous crimes or whether wider publicity of crime 

1. Bengal published letter to Court, dated the 25tli August, 1792. 
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reports have gone to heighten the picture; and (Hi), what are the various causes that have 
led to increase in crime and whether economic stresses and social strains have been the 
major contributory factors for this increase. It is best to take up each of these questions 
separately. 

One of the most accepted methods to watch the fluctuations of crime is to collect the 
necessary statistics. The opinion of witnesses appears to be sharply divided and the 
majority of non-official witnesses are reluctant to consider statistics as a reliable guide and 
the reasons advanced by them are that crimes are not fully reported : particularly crimes 
committed on the railways seldom see the light of day and petty crimes involving theft of 
property of small value are not always brought to the notice of the police due to an 
apprehension of further harassment of the victim and that, for no purpose, as most of the 
cases go undetected. These views cannot easily be discarded but while one should not 
completely be guided by statistics for gauging the extent of crime, one of the most accepted 
methods everywhere is to collect the necessary statistics, for, they do not only indicate the 
incidence of crime but show up fairly accurately its distribution. There are certain 
difficulties m the way of collecting the necessary data and the Commission, therefore, are 
of the view that statistics alone cannot always reflect the crime situation. In spite of this 
deficiency, however, statistics in this field, as elsewhere, must continue to play a major role 
in drawing certain conclusions and every effort lias to be made to make the statistics as 
accurate as possible. Their correctness, which is no doubt of vital importance, has to be 
assured, particularly if popular confidence in them is to be secured. The non-official 
witnesses, on the other hand, do not always accept the veracity of statistics and have a 
concealed suspicion in their accuracy. A number of factors make for reliability of any data 
based on figures and much would depend on how the figures are collected. While it may 
be unsafe to draw positive conclusions merely based on figures that are furnished, there is 
no doubt, in the view of the Commission, that statistics have to continue to be collected 
and will always furnish a fair idea of the extent of crime. It must be remembered that 
statistics do not constitute a census of crime but furnish the starting point of any investiga¬ 
tion. In order to ensure accuracy, particularly at the level of the police-station, which is 
the base for collecting statistics, it is essential that the rules for the preparation of statistics 
are carefully and faithfully observed. It may also be desirable to rely on more than one 
agency for tlie preparation of statistics and this can now be easily achieved if Gram 
Panchayats, who are being increasingly associated witii administration connected with law 
and order, were encouraged to maintain a chronological list of crimes that occur in the 
village irrespective of the fact whether the crime is reported to the Gram Panchayat or to 
the police-station. These lists should be exchanged between the police-stations and the 
Gram Panchayats and will ultimately assist the police court office of the Subdivisional 
Magistrate, which is the accepted agency for the compilation of these statistics. Some 
witnesses have suggested that the existing criminal statistics in the State are related 
primarily to the number of crimes reported, the number verified by investigation, the 
number of persons apprehended and the number of offences cleared or accounted for by the 
arrests effected but they are not sufficient to furnish an accurate guide of the trend of 
conditions known to cause crime. The crime reviews meant to interpret the figures in the 
correct perspective should, therefore, be accurately prepared. They can serve as a reliable 
guide if they have a good coverage and crimes are properly reported, recorded and compre¬ 
hensively classified and sub-classified according to their seriousness, their modus operandi 
and the extent of the involvement of person and property. 

The second question regarding the increase in the incidence of heinous crimes and their 
wider publicity also engaged the attention of the Commission. They have studied the 
statistics of crime that have been maintained from year to year and have compared the 
figures with the prevailing conditions during the periods in question. There seems hardly 
any doubt that the statistics of heinous crimes have been prepared with fair accuracy. 
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It may however be, that occasionally, or in some parts, eases might have been suppressed, 
sometimes wilfully, but the Commission are of the view that wilful suppression of such 
cases today, is much more difficult than in the past. The newspapers generally give a 
fair assessment of the extent of a particular form of crime which has a special bearing on 
the life of the community but according to many witnesses, both official and non-official, 
the picture that is presented by the newspapers might appear to have been heightened. 
This perhaps cannot be avoided, as in the very nature of things, these reports have to be 
published by the press without any elaborate scrutiny. Much of the misunderstanding 
would, however, be cleared if there was a better liaison between the press and the police, 
particularly at the higher levels so that publication of news which lacks authenticity is 
prevented as far as possible. In no case can the police force afford to ignore the press 
reports regarding crime as they sometimes highlight, both to the advantage of the people 
and to the criminal administration, the extent of crime that is prevalent in a particular 
area. - 1 i ' • 

A study of the statistics of crime reveals certain interesting features. The total number 
of cognisable cases reported in the year 1912 when the Province of Bihar and Orissa was 
created with a population of a little over two crores was 53,324. In 1960, without Orissa, 
but with a population twice as much, the total number of cognisable cases registered by 
the police came to 63,122. The totality of crime, particularly in relation to the unprece¬ 
dented rise in population and complexities and conditions of life, has, if anything, showed 
a remarkable decline" but this decline is not sufficiently noticed because of the fact that 
simultaneously there has been an unprecedented rise in the incidence of the more heinous 
forms of crime like murder, dacoity and riot. It is the unanimous view of the witnesses 
that heinous crimes have recorded progressive increase in recent years and the incidence of 
murder, dacoity and riot ever since 1942 supports this view fully. The increase is so marked 
that it has legitimately given rise to a sense of insecurity, especially in the rural areas. It 
may be that due to better reporting and record ink, the figures show an increase hut the fact 
remains, whatever may be the cause, that such crimes have shown a very distinct upward 
trend in the last two decades almost everywhere in the world. There are, however, certain 
forms of cognisable cases which have become rare and this accounts for the number of 
total cognisable crime being comparatively low. 

134. The Commission have examined the various causes said to have been responsible 

for increase in the more heinous and desperate forms 
Causes of crime. of crime in Bihar. It brings to consideration the third 

question that has been raised earlier in this chapter. 
Judging from the evidence of a large numb'r of witnesses, as also from the prevailing 
view regarding the causes leading to crime, it appears that there are a number of factors 
which have to be taken into consideration and anv one factor alone can never he held to 
be responsible for increase in crime. Some of the factors in the view of the Commission 
would be well worth indicating to show how heinous crimes have increased. 

(i) Population .—The effect of growing population on the overall picture of crime is 
much too obvious to need any elaboration. It is, however, not only the rate of population 
which reflects on the crime situation but there are other factors relating to it that have 
some bearing on crime. Free movement of criminals, facilitated bv quicker means of 
communication, concentration of population in urbanised areas and the heterogeneity of 
population in areas where industries have b ! -en rapidly growing are some of the other 
factors in relation to population which affect the incidence of crime. 

(if) Economic, and Social causes .—The transition from a backward agricultural economy 
to that of rapid industrialisation, the breaking of the feudal structure, e.g., abolition of 
zarnindari and other vested interest, rising prices, scarcity, unemployment, marked 
inequality, and consequent' social changes have a very sharp effect on the life, of the 
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community. During their tour in Madras, the Commission were informed that there was 
300 per cent decrease in crime during 1958 as against 1919 on account of gradual and steady 
improvement in the economic condition. A study of the crime fluctuations during periods 
of drought and flood m Bihar since 1912 supports such an inference. While in 1919 soon 
after the First World War there was a rise, it is also interesting to note that most of the 
districts in Bihar were visited by drought and then later by floods causing scarcity and 
famine. The period 1920—39 which included the years of plenty and low prices recorded 
a satisfactory crime situation but in 1940 every form of crime started to register an 
increase. It may not be a mere coincidence that these years were also visited by scarcity 
and the districts which were most affected registered the highest incidence of crime. Again 
1951, which was a peak year for crime was also a bad year for drought. The severest 
drought in recent years visited Bihar in September and October of 1957 and this year again 
recorded a sharp rise. The figures of 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1957 have been the worst and 
it is again more than a coincidence that these were the years of scarcity and high prices. : 

Even advanced countries of the West have been reported to have gone through the 
baneful experience of witnessing a sharp increase in all forms of violent crime in areas 
where industrialisation has been most rapid and it is the view of many criminologists that 
large-scale industrialisation must be followed by a wave of crime. Industrialisation in its early 
stages also creates social and economic inequality and this in turn excites jealousy, intrigues 
and the baser instincts of a man. There is an anxiety to grow rich quickly and India seems 
to be affected similarly not only in her industrial parts but elsewhere as well. The people 
seem to have forgotten their great heritage of plain living and high thinking. This idea can 
well be inculcated again through sustained propaganda and proper education in schools and 
colleges. 

(Hi, Natural calamities and -man-made upheavals like World Wars. —There is no single 
factor which has affected the incidence of crime more than wars, pestilence and famine. Not 
only in India did crime go up steeply after the two World Wars but this phenomenon was 
present in all the war ravaged countries. A study of criminality during the World War I 
and the post-war periods in Germany and Austria gave considerable insight into the effects 
of war on crime. In Austria the incidence of crime rose by 53 per cent during the period 
of war and by 80 per cent during the post-war periods. The Second World War lias been 
responsible for increase in crime all over the world. In England, the rising trend reached 
its peak towards the end of 1951 when nearly 100 per cent increase was recorded. Significantly, 
the periods when crime reached its peak in Bihar were soon after the two World Wars and 
following the partition of India and then during the periods of flood and famine. 

(it) Administrative lapses. —Several witnesses have emphasised that effective crime 
measures are not adopted due to incompetence, corruption and demoralisation in the police 
force. The standard of investigation is poor and consequently, cases fail in court. A few 
witnesses have even suspected that some policemen are in league with criminals. The 
picture of crime may largely be affected by some of the causes enumerated above but the 
role of an administrative machinery engaged in combating crime can never be overstressed. 
The police may not have any direct responsibility for controlling crime-inducing factors but 
their efficiency and effectiveness will largely contribute to a peaceful and tranquil atmosphere. 
Among the factors which bear on the crime situation is the poor standard of surveillance over 
bad characters: inadequacy and indifferent quality of police investigating agency; and the 
inadequacy and the incompetence of the prosecution staff. The Commission have tried to 
remedy these defects and have made various recommendations for their removal. 

(v) Political causes. —Several witnesses, including a former Judge of the High Court, 
have expressed the view that political intereference in police administration has considerably 
weakened the effectiveness of the police and increased political activities have encouraged 
disregard for law resulting in increased lawlessness in all spheres. While there may he 
some truth in what has been said, it cannot he urged that this factor has caused a sharp rise 
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in crime. It may however have resulted in demoralisation, quite often unwarranted in the 
police hierarchy. A demoralised force even in the best of times can hardly be effective. 

(vi) Illiteracy and poor level of education. —These factors have a great influence on some 
forms of crime as it is noticed that the youths are getting affected primarily because a large 
number of educational institutions have sprung up without proper arrangement for residence, 
leaching, or planned extra-curricular activities. 

(vii) Cinema and pornographic literature. —Many witnesses have stated before the 
Commission that lurid pictures shown on the screen and on walls for advertisement as also 
mdecert literature have gone a long way to weaken the moral fabric, particularly of the 
youth. Obscene posters and scenes of crime enacted on the screen damage the impression¬ 
able mmd of the youth and it has been suggested that a more rigorous censorship has to be 
instituted in order to prevent cinemas from producing such baneful effects on society. The 
Commission are in complete agreement with this suggestion. 

Seine of the heinous forms of crime and their extent deserve special mention. 

135. Burglary and theft, which are the staple forms of crime, have not registered any 

appreciable increase in spite of very marked rise in the 
Burglary and theft-. population figure and still more marked industrialisation 

in many parts of the State. There were, however, 
sharp increases in both these forms of crime in 1919 soon after the World War I and during 
the period from 1939 till the termination of the World War II. In the last 10 years <the 
incidence of these staple crimes has been almost stationary. Two comparatively new kinds 
of theft, namely thefts of cycle and of copper -wire, however, have made their appearance 
and seem to defy detection. This will require special attention. The examination of the 
incidence of these forms of thefts reveals that they are committed more freely in urban areas 
than in rural parts and it is hoped that the reorganisation of the town police will greatly 
assist in preventing these forms of crime. 

13C). No other form of crime has caused so much of concern as dacoity. It is a typical 

form of crime which has existed in India since recorded 
Dacoity. history begins. The records of the last 200 years 

indicate that there has been no material change in the 
methods of its perpetration. In many such cases the inmates, particularly the women folk, 
are subjected to considerable indignity and molestation. This has gone further to heighten 
the extent of tins problem. Dacoity affects more the rural life of the State. Dacoities are 
generally committed in distant villages and during the darkness of the night while in some 
other States they sometimes occur even by day. This form of crime can perhaps be 
handled successfully if a two-pronged attack is made. The investigation of these cases 
which have wide ramifications must be broad based and done in a planned manner. The 
Commission note with satisfaction that since the Anti-Dacoity Wing was set up by Govern¬ 
ment in 1958 in the wake of the steep rise during the previous decade, the results have been 
extremely satisfactory. From the four figure mark, dacoities came down to 750 in- 1959 
and 65S in I960. The setting up of the Anti-Dacoity Wing amply demonstrates that 
properly planned and directed investigations by specially selected and trained officers can 
considerably minimise the extent of this medieval form of crime, which no modern society 
can easily tolerate. The Anti-Dacoity Wing, in the opinion of the Commission should be 
continued till such time as the problem of dacoity is not satisfactorily solved. This wing 
would be well advised to initiate gang cases and take a note of what may also be more than a 
coincidence that both 1951-52 and 1956-57—the years of general elections, recorded the 
highest rise in this form of crime in the whole decade. 

A problem of this magnitude can hardly be faced by the limited strength of the stipendiary 
police. The Gram Panchayats in the view of the Commission should be encouraged to 
develop not only resistance against daeoits but a.so an abhorrence for them. It is the statu¬ 
tory obligation of the Village Volunteer Force under the Grain Panchayat Raj Act to prevent 
b'J -l Police. 
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dacoities and burglaries and this task can well be accomplished through efficient patrol and 
effective surveillance assisted by this force. 

The Commission are of the view that greater use of section 110 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and other preventive sections of the Code could be made and the proceedings 
conducted swiftly and at the spot. They have recommended that a Special Magistrate for 
hearing such cases should be appointed in every district provided the workload warrants it. 
To develop resistance at the village level in a planned manner, Government have sanctioned 
a scheme to arm the Chief Officers or the Dalpatis with breech-loading shot-guns of .12 bore 
which are supplied to the Gram Panchayats on a subsidised basis and a scale of free supply 
of cartridges has also been sanctioned. The scheme includes the training of the Chief 
Officers in the use of fire-arms by the police. The Commission recommend the extension of 
this scheme to all Panchayats without any delay. In badly affected areas, Government may 
also consider arming the Updalpatis or Naiks when such posts come to be created. Under 
the provisions of the new Arms Act it’ is presumed that licenses will he issued more liberally 
to the people to meet the challenge of armed dacoits. The Commission are also of the 
view that the scheme of training volunteers in the use of bows and arrows, started for the 
first time in this State, should be fully implemented. If these steps are taken, the Gram 
Panchayat Volunteers, who have already exhibited rare courage on many an occasion, may 
succeed in eliminating dacoities from their villages, especially if the police are also able to 
liquidate them by honest investigation and the society rehabilitates them. Dacoity can be 
prevented more effectively if an effort is always made to arrest the real culprits and to get 
them put away. The lure of wealth prompts the dacoits to plunder. The Commission hope 
that with increasing facilities for banking, it may be easier for the people to keep their 
valuables in safe deposits. 

137. Murder is another form of heinous crime which has registered an unprecedented rise 

and has caused considerable anxiety. Murder as a 
Murder. result of a sudden quarrel or some secret intrigue can 

hardly be prevented by the police but it can be checked 
if it is the result of a long standing feud which can be effectively dealt with under some of 
the preventive sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The Indian Police Commission 
of 1902 had observed “There are some offences; such as murder j which the police have very 
little power to prevent, especially in rural tracts; but the great ’mass of crime, in this as in 
other countries, consists of offences against property and in respect of these a good police 
should be able to afford a large measure of protection, either directly by regular and efficient 
patrolling, or indirectly by exercising an adequate surveillance over bad characters.’’! The 
Commission are in agreement with these views and only wish to add that the police would 
enjoy a still greater confidence if they treated reports of crime, particularly of murder, as 
they should be treated and investigated them as thoroughly as possible, freely seeking the aid 
of science. Apart from depending on reliable eye witnesses, although they are not always 
available, there should be more and more dependence on such circumstantial evidence as is 
based on scientific analysis. 

138. Riot is a form of crime which is reminiscent of ancient times. That even today 

people believe in ‘An eye for an eye’, and, ‘A' tooth for a 
Biot - tooth’, is a matter which must cause considerable 

anguish. When offences ar e justiceable, there is no reason 
why people should take the law into their own hands. Many witnesses have stressed that 
due to causes beyond the control of the police there is a growing disrespect for law and a 
growing feeling that the citizens themselves have no obligation. It has transpired in the 
evidence laid before the Commission that the police and the magistracy have also not been 
able to make effective use of sections 107, 144, 145, 147 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 


J. Paragraph 130 of the Report, 



The expeditious disposal of such proceedings is a condition precedent to maintaining the 
peace. Now that the Sarpanches have been empowered to take action under section 64 of 
the Bihar Pancliayat Raj Act, 1947 the Commission hope that the Gram Cutcherry would 
get more and more associated with the work of prevention of this heinous form of crime. 
They recommend that during then' tours of inspections, magistrates should examine, whether 
judicious use of the preventive sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure has been made 
by the Gram 'Cutcherries. The Commission have to note with regret that riots which 
mainly occur in the villages have made their ugly appearance now in towns also. Street riots 
are not uncommon but these are the signs of times and even the Western countries are 
getting badly involved. With increasing co-operation of tire people who have a different 
heritage In India, it is possible to prevent them. 

139. There is a unanimity of view expressed by a large number of witnesses before the 

Commission that a sense of insecurity is progressively 
Railway crime. growing in the minds of the people who travel by railway. 

Railway crimes have been appropriately dealt with in 
lhe chapter relating to Railway Police and the Commission hope that with the reorganisation 
of the administrative set-up and the improvement suggested in the construction of railway 
carriages, the position should improve. 

140. One of the natural results of industrialisation is rise in crime. During their tours in 

the industrial belt of Bihar, witnesses representing the 
Crime in industrial areas. -various trade unions or the managements and the local 

residents expressed considerable anxiety over the grow¬ 
ing lawlessness in these areas. The crime situation in industrial parts has certain well 
defined and distinctive features. The population is cosmopolitan and floating in character 
making the task of the forces of law and order more difficult. In spite of the heterogeneity 
in population, there is, however, a fundameinal unity in the aspirations, needs and pattern of 
behaviour of the people. While this unity in diversity has certain advantages, there are 
also some inherent dangers. For offences against property in these areas, they generally 
take the same shape and form as in other parts of the State but the problem relating to law 
and order requires special treatment. It can be classified into two categories. The first 
category relates to disputes between, the labour and the employer and the second is connected 
with disputes between rival labour unions. As for cases in the first category, they are generally 
in the nature of personal attacks, sometimes culminating in serious riots and murders. There 
is substantial evidence to indicate that this menace can be met if the police in the indus¬ 
trial areas were made more mobile and had in their ranks specialised investigators who fully 
understood the various labour laws. It has also been suggested by several witnesses and the 
Commission agree with them, that the means of communication available to the police in 
these areas should be considerably improved and every police-station should be linked up by 
wireless. The areas should be effectively covered by foot and mobile patrols. The radio 
patrol cars should be equipped with wireless telephony with connexions to the parent police- 
stations and to the control stations or information rooms, to be established at two or three 
convenient centres in the mining district of Dhanbad, where the population though scattered 
has large and extensive pockets. If this scheme is fully implemented, both the manage¬ 
ment and the labour can easily summon police assistance in quick time and the problem of 
crime against person can effectively be faced. Here again, judicious use of the preventive 
sections of the law should be made without fear or favour. As regards theft of industrial 
materials, which is also a kind of crime peculi ir to industrial areas, the Commission consider 
it to be a domestic problem, which has to be solved by the management and the staff them¬ 
selves. A suggestion has been made to introduce the Bombay scheme of police-watchmen 
to prevent such thefts. The system has been briefly referred to in Chapter XIV (Organisa¬ 
tion of auxiliary forces). The second category of trouble is always the direct result of 
rivalry among trade unions. The All-India Trade Union Congress, the All-India Hind 
"Mazdoor Sabha, the Indian National Trade Union Congress and the United Trade Union 



Congress are some of the most active labour unions operating in Bihar. They are all 
sponsored by different political parties and the history of the industrial strikes can almost 
invariably be traced to the rivalries between these trade unions. 'ihis subject has been 
dealt with in great detail by the Kerala Police Reorganisation Committee oi 11)58 which has 
made certain concrete recommendations for dealing with this vexed question. Inter alia, 
the Committee has suggested that only one union should be given the right of collective 
bargaining and such a union should be selected by majority of votes based on secret ballot. 
The Tripartite Agreement recently drawn up lias, no doubt, considerably eased the situation 
hut the scheme suggested by the Kerala Police Reorganisation Committee commends itself 
to the Commission and they recommend that it should find favour with the authorities. This 
Committee has made certain other important suggestions to improve the administration in 
the labour areas. They are :•— 

(i) the machinery of conciliation should be prompt and effective; 

(it) the police should he fully conversant with the labour laws and they must specially 
improve the intelligence system at the police-station level; 

(iii) the intelligence branch of the Criminal Investigation Department and the Labour 

Department are perhaps fully in the picture but in many instances, the local 
police are oblivious of the various developments. Steps should be taken to 
ensure that the intelligence system at the police-station level is considerably 
strengthened; 

(iv) the Code of Conduct as drawn up by the Tripartite Agreement should be more 

effectively enforced; 

(v) big industrial establishments should have their own watch and ward arrangement; 

(vil living conditions of the labour and their welfare should he not only the concern of 
the management but also of the Government; 

{vil) the policy of Government with regard to all labour matters should be direct and 
firm; and, 

(tmi) the police force in the industrial areas must be adequately strengthened and should 
be well equipped with modern appliances and served well by quick means of 
communication. 

These suggestions are sound, the Commission concur in them and commend them to 
the State Government. 

There was weighty evidence laid before the Commission on the question of the role of 
the police in industrial disputes. It has been, rightly said by many knowledgeable witnesses 
that the situation is both difficult and delicate and in that view of the matter, the officer-in- 
charge of police-stations have to perform a particularly key role. A policeman in such areas 
has to be always alert and watchful and every witness appearing before the Commission from 
the industrial districts lias suggested that the police should be of a high calibre, always 
neutral and never partisan. Some have said that they have to play the role of a referee 
without getting drawn into the disputes hut when they are called upon to interfere, the 
action that they take must be prompt and effective. The Commission are in agreement with 
these views. 

141. Although this new form of crime, which has made its ugly appearance recently, 

cannot be said to be a widely prevalent crime, the 

Anti-social crime. menace is growing so rapidly, particularly in urban areas, 

that it should claim attention. The Commission 

consider that the main causes that have led to the growth of anti-social activities are (t) 

indecent pictures exhibited in cinemas for which strict censoring is necessary; in) lack of 
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ethical bias in the training of the youth, particularly in the educational institutions, the 
curriculum should include a course of study in Ethics in order to raise the moral tone not only 
of the taught but also of the teachers; and {Hi) declining respect for law and authority, 
specially m the youth. It has been suggested that frequently goondas masquerade as 
students in order to gain the sympathy of the people. It is the duty of the police to keep a 
complete track of goondas but sometimes the indisciplined amongst the students also show 
disregard for good manners. Frequently demands are made by them to travel free on 
trains, on public buses and on other hired conveyances; to get free admittance into cinemas, 
and to force their presence in other places of entertainment. These are problems which 
could best be tackled by the educational authorities themselves and the Commission recom¬ 
mend that every educational institution should have a ‘Court’ presided over, preferably by 
the best and the seniormost student. Cases of indiscipline should generally be referred to 
this Court which should refer any case requiring disciplinary action to the Head of the 
institution. A senior teacher or professor should guide the presiding officer whenever, any 
guidance is sought or indicated and the Head Master or the Principal should be able to 
withdraw any case from bis file and pass suitable orders. 

As regards the activities of goondas > several witnesses have recommended that the 
Goonda Act alone can deal with them effectively but the Commission are not sure if the 
provisions of such an Act can really be effective. The Commission have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the increasing co-operation of the public must be sought to deal with them and 
(he gamblers. Home Guards for cities sad towns should be raised and a corps of leading 
citizens set up. They may be invested with police powers but need not wear uniform nor 
should they be made to parade or drill like policemen but they should have powers to act 
swiftly against goondas perpetrating any crime within their view. The Commission 
recommend that for a start, this scheme may be tried in the capital city under the guidance 
of the Inspector-General of Police assisted by the Commissioner of Police recommended to 
be appointed for the city of Patna. The! police have to undertake an organised campaign 
against anti-social elements as is done in certain cities of West Bengal and Bombay. The 
Commission understand that the ‘bobby squad’ in Bombay city is directed to make enquiries 
about the auti-social elements residing in its areas. Such a squad should be organised in 
the bigger cities of Bihar as early as possible. 

B. Prev ention of Crime 

142. Having dealt with the extent, and causes of the various forms of crime which occur 
commonly in Bihar, the Commission proceeded to examine the various measures that have 
to be taken to ensure effective control o:; crime. Generally, non-official witnesses seem 
to be of the view and some official witnesses also share it, that the present system of crime 
control is defective. Majority of the witnesses are, however, of the opinion that there is 
nothing essentially wrong with the present system of crime control but some improvement 
is required. These improvements, according to them, should include active co-operation 
of the people in the enforcement of preventive measures; adoption of measures for reforma¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of criminals; and appreciable improvement in the standard of work 
connected with investigation and prosecution of cases. The Commission are in, agreement 
with the view that the present system of crime control is on the whole satisfactory and with 
various improvements suggested in this Beport, it should show better results. 

143. The present rules for registration and surveillance are based on the recommendations 

of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03. The Corn- 
Registration and surveillance on bad mission have noted with some concern that there has 
characters. been t. steady increase in the number of bad characters 

requiring surveillance. During the last 20 years, police 
have been expected to keep watch on an average of about 30,000 criminals every year; an 
equally disquieting increase is noticed in the number of bad characters getting untraced. 
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The Culnmission have already commented on the futility of selecting a large number of 
suspects and criminals for surveillance. Superintendents must personally devote considera¬ 
ble time to this vital matter and make the list of surveillances really selective. Some of the 
witnesses have pointed out that the standard of surveillance leaves much to be desired on 
account, of the fact that the departmental rules are not strictly enforced and surveillance 
work of police-stations is not subjected to a close scrutiny during inspections. Some police 
officers are, however, of the view that the present system of police surveillance is ineffective 
on account of the fact that it has no legal sanction. In this connexion, the Bihar Police 
Association has explained that the growing consciousness of the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to every citizen, under the Constitution has prejudicially affected surveillance on 
bad characters as the latter are getting more and more intolerant of police watch. The 
Commission have also been informed that the personal recognition work at the headquarters 
of the districts has to improve appreciably. Another problem that is said to have adversely 
affected police surveillance is the absence of any procedure for the registration and recording 
of finger prints of criminals concerned in cognisable cases tried by the Gram Cutcherries. 
Wandering gangs, it is reported, do not receive adequate attention and there is no law to 
control the activities of habitual offenders. The Commission, also understand that adequate 
use of the provisions of section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure is not made. 


The Commission feel satisfied that strict enforcement of the existing rules should be 
able to secure the desired surveillance on bad characters. Great care must be exercised in 
selecting bad characters for surveillance and the list of bad characters should be subjected to 
periodical scrutiny. The responsibility of P. R. (Police Registered) work should be 
transferred from the prosecuting staff to the District Crime Bureau. Regarding registration 
of criminals concerned in cases triable by the Gram Cutcherries, the Commission hope that 
sub-section (it) of section 68 of Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, as amended by section 52 of the 
Validating Act of 1959, should be able to remove the difficulty. The communication of the 
final result of cases tried by Gram Cutcherries to the police is essential and they should be 
required to supply copies of the entries maintained in “Register of Criminal Cases” in the 
prescribed form to the police-stations concerned. These entries can be transferred to the 
crime directory and other relevant crime records for the purpose of police surveillance. Some 
suitable procedure should also be introduced for recording of the finger prints of such convicts. 
It may be appropriate here to refer to the views of some witnesses that the Gram Panchayats 
should assist the police in exercising surveillance on bad characters. In the present system, 
this responsibility devolves on the Rural Police only but in some States, the Village Headmen 
have been made statutorily responsible for watching bad characters. In Madras and some 
of the southern States, the Village Magistrate maintains an up-to-date register of known 
bad characters and records therein all about their movements, occupation and activities. 
Police officers on tour are required to consult these registers. The Commission understand 
that in Bihar every Gram Panchayat will now have a Watch Committee to assist the Mukhiya 
in supervising the work of the Village Affilunteer Force. The Commission are of the view 
that this Watch Committee should be required to maintain an up-to-date list of known bad 
characters to be supplied by the police-stations. All information about them should be 
secured lrorn the members of the (Rural Police and the Village Volunteer Force. The Com¬ 
mission expect that full use of this register will be made by the police authorities. As for 
watch over wandering gangs, the relevant rules of the Police Manual are adequate but are 
not always followed. This view is supported by the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, 
who thinks that there is considerable slackness in the enforcement of the rules of surveillance 
on wandering gangs. The Commission desire that the potentiality of these gangs for crime 
should be fully realised by every police officer and adequate attention paid to them. The 
Commission also concur in the view expressed by some witnesses that the use of section 565 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure should be more freely made by magistrates and the prose¬ 
cuting stall. A senior District and Sessions Judge has, therefore, suggested that the 
importance of this section should be emphasised through a High Court circular addressed to 
all magistrates and judges. The prosecuting staff should also receive similar instructions. 
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The Commission endorse these suggestions and desire that in future full use of the provision 
of this section of the law should be made. 

It has been urged by many witnesses that since the repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act, 
the police have been considerably handicapped in maintaining surveillance over dangerous 
criminals. A Committee, appointed by the State Government to enquire into the working 
of the Criminal Tribes Act, had recommended the repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and 
enactment of a special legislation for controlling the activities of habitual offenders. A 
similar recommendation was made by the Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Committee set up by 
the Government of India in 1949. This Committee suggested a central legislation for 
adequate surveillance on habitual offenders to precede the repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act. 
Several States have already brought on the statute, a Habitual Offenders Act and the Govern¬ 
ment of India have circulated a model bill to all States for a similar legislation. A very 
large number of witnesses have strongly uiged that it is necessary to have some suitable 
legislation for controlling the criminal activities of habitual offenders, and the Commission 
readily agree w r ith this view. They understand that a bill has also been drawn up in this 
State but has not yet been brought on the statute and recommend that the bill should be 
introduced as soon as possible as the ordinary and open methods of surveillance under the 
law can never be effective in controlling the movement of dangerous and habitual criminals. 
The proposed legislation should ensure that only those persons who have been convicted of 
certain heinous cases twice within five years are classified as dangerous and habitual 
offenders. 

144. Crimes can be prevented both in towns and villages through well organised and 

efficient patrols which have been differently designed for 
PatroIs - urban and rural areas. The Commission have considered 

already the scheme of patrol in urban areas w T hile dealing 
with the set-up of the town out-post. They have also recommended that in bigger cities, 
mobile patrols should supplement the usual beat patrols by foot constables. While dealing 
with the subject of beat patrol in urban areas, they would like to reiterate the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Indian Police Commission, 1902, regarding “better lighting of the streets’’.! Well 
lit streets not only assist the Teat constables in watching movements of criminals, but also 
act as a deterrent. Lighting of lanes and bye-lanes is generally neglected in most of the 
towns. Tlie Commission desire that a comprehensive scheme for lighting public roads, 
streets and lanes should be drawn in every town. 

For rural areas, the present rules provide for different types of patrol to meet varying 
crime situations. In recent years, aimed patrols have been frequently used to combat 
dacoities and sustained efforts have been made to organise village resistance groups and 
village defence parties. A training scheme has also been introduced with a view to build¬ 
ing up the resistance potential of the villagers by training them in arcliery. In order to 
enlist the aid of the village community, steps have also been taken to organise route marches 
in the rural areas. There is no doubt that patrols, if well organised and properly executed, 
serve a useful purpose; they create a sense of fear and apprehension in the mind of the 
criminals and develops a sense of security in the people. The effectiveness of any anti¬ 
crime patrol largely depends on a combination of several factors as secrecy, surprise, mobility, 
supervision, and the system of intelligence, and above all on the intensity with which it is 
planned and executed. A large number of witnesses have said that the anti-crime patrols 
need not always be armed for achieving their purpose. The Commission accept this view and 
have already observed that the growing use of armed patrols should be strongly deprecated. 
The Commission visualise that armed patrcls will be rarely necessary except in an area 
which gets widely affected with an outbreak of serious dacoities. The Commission are also 
of the view that the responsibility for normal patrolling in the rural areas should devolve on 
the Village Volunteer Force and the Kural Police under the leadership of the Chief Officer 


1. Paragraph 144 of the Report. 
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(I)alpati) who should all work under the immediate control and guidance of the Mukhiyas. 
In making these recommendations, the Commission have the fullest support of all well 
informed witnesses including the Mukhiyas and Sarpanclies, examined by them. 

145. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had recommended creation of river police 

for patrolling riverine belts affected by crime. No river 
Kiver patrols. police has been set up in Bihar. The Commission con¬ 

sider river patrols essential for preventing crime com¬ 
mitted on the beds of rivers and also for checking smuggling of certain excisable articles. It 
is recommended that river patrols should be based on all strategic ghats mentioned in one of 
the appendices and these patrols should be organised by the District Armed Police. 

146. The Commission have been informed that proper and judicious use of the provisions 

of Chapter VIII of the Code of Criminal Procedure is 
Security provisions of the Code of not being made; seldom if ever, is the provision of 

Criminal Procedure. section 106 of the Code invoked and though the 

number of proceedings instituted under other security 
sections has recorded substantial increase, the results are generally unsatisfactory, largely 
due to the delay in the disposal of these proceedings, and the lack of scrutiny required to be 
exercised by superior police officers. Some witnesses have pointed out that proper discretion 
is not exercised by officers-in-charge of police-stations when initiating these proceedings and 
that the delay that occurs in the disposal of these proceedings is generally due to the inade¬ 
quacy in the number of magistrates. It has also been pointed out that proceedings under 
section 144 of the Code are kept pending and finally dropped after the expiry of 60 days. The 
Commission have been informed that many murders or serious cases of riot could be prevented 
if timely action were taken under this and other sections of the Code and an endeavour made 
by magistrates to pass orders well before the expiry of 60 days. According to the evidence 

of some members of the Bar, the disposal of these proceedings is delayed unnecessarily due 

to dilatory methods adopted by the parties, apathy and unwillingness on the part of public 
witnesses, inadequacy of magistrates and indecisiveness on the part of the police and the 
magistrates to take prompt and firm action. Some witnesses have suggested that police 
officers should be empowered under section 144 of the Code to issue preliminary notices for 
preventing a breach of the peace. The Commission are of the view that the scheme of 
preventive sections as given in Chapter VIII of the Code is essentially sound. What is 
necessary is to ensure that police officers do not initiate proceedings without adequate grounds 
and the proceedings once initiated are disposed of without delay. The Commission consider 
it desirable that any report submitted under the security sections of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure should be submitted directly by the officer-in-charge of a police-station but a copy 
must invariably be sent to his next superior officer for scrutiny and check. Tardy disposal 
of proceedings under section 110 of the Code is likely to have an adverse effect on the crime 
situation, and the Commission have noted with some concern that these proceedings in some 
districts have been pending for a number of years. They recommend that the old system of 
enquiry at the spot should be revived and an adequate number of magistrates provided with¬ 
out any further delay in every district for dealing with such cases. 

147. For dealing with organised crimes with wide ramifications > various rules have been 

provided in the Police Manual for holding co-operation 
Co-operation. meetings between police officers at different levels. Such 

meetings, attended by officers of neighbouring police- 
station districts and States, are generally held hut the Commission have been informed 
that some of the meetings are formal in character and seldom ensure the purpose for which 
they are convened. Where the inadequacy lies is really in the follow-up of the resolutions 
that are passed. The Commission desire that these co-operation meetings should be held 
frequently and be made as useful as possible. The subordinate police officers should be made 
to lealise the value of such meetings for the purpose of crime control. Adequate action 
is generally not taken on the hue and cry notices, enquiry slips, and requisitions for assistance 
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gent by police-stations to their neighbours. Effective steps should be taken to enforce the 
proper compliance of the rules on this subject. 


Considerable difficulty has been felt by the police in dealing with criminals operating 
ia the northern districts which have a common border of nearly 400 miles with Nepal. 
-Buies have been outlined in Appendix 10 of Volume III of the Police Manual but they are 
not adequate and the police find it increasingly difficult to seek the assistance of their 
opposite numbers in Nepal in devising measures for crime control and in following criminals 
and suspects. The Commission have been informed that the State Government have 
considered these difficulties but there has been no amendment to the existing rujes or 
procedure with regard to obtaining extradition warrants or with regard to interrogation of 
suspects and accused detained in the jails ol Nepal. The Commission consider that in order 
to make crime control of such a lengthy bolder more broad-based, the two countries should 
perhaps agree to a more expeditious method of dealing with matters connected with the 
prevention and detection of crime which will be of mutual advantage to both and recommend 
that the State Government should take up this matter with the Central Government 

148. The Commission do not feel satisfied that one particular class of criminals has 

received the attention that it should. Connected with 
Receivers. me problem of all forms of crime against property is 

the vexed problem to trace the stolen goods which 
generally find a ready market. Cases of theft of ornaments, copper wire, bicycles, railway 
and industrial materials occur frequently auc the stolen property is easily disposed of through 
well organised gangs of professional receivers who exist in large numbers in big cities and 
industrial towns. Some of these receivers have established links not only in their own 
area but also in places, far and wide. It :s of utmost importance for the police to know 
them and their contacts in order not only to recover stolen property but also to prevent 
this nefarious trade. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had made similar observa¬ 
tions and suggested a legislation on the lines of the English Pawn Brokers’ Act. They 
had also suggested that as in England, the courts might postpone passing sentence on a 
person found guilty of an offence against property in order to allow him an opportunity to 
restore it and to give information about the receivers on the clear understanding that his 
conduct in this respect would be taken into consideration in awarding punishment. While 
the onus to prove possession of copper wire of the design and material used by the Railway 
and the Telegraphs Department and of railway stores has shifted to the accused under the 
"Telegraph Wire (Unlawful Possession) Act” and the ‘‘Railway Stores (Unlawful 
Possession) Act, 1955”, this is not so in respect of industrial materials. Even when the 
police recover these materials which are obviously stolen, the guilt cannot be proved as the 
identity of the property or its ownership is held in doubt. It may be desirable to consider 
some legislation on the lines of the aforesaid Acts for dealing with receivers, especially in 
industrial areas. Increasing use of scientific methods for establishing the identity of any 
stolen material has also to be adopted. 

149. While the use of spies proved of considerable help to the Tliuggi Department set 

up in the early nineteenth century, or even in earlier 
Criminal sources. times, the hollowness of depending on this source 

only for tackling crime was appreciated by the Indian 
Police Commission of 1860 which recommended the winding up of the Thuggi Department 
and alsc considered that the xeistence of spies and informers was ‘‘a curse to the country”. 
There is, however, no doubt that one of the most accepted methods of watching criminals 
and the progress of a criminal gang is through accredited sources and they should not dry 
up, but caution must be exercised not to lake a parochial view of the activities of the 
sources and in no case should they be allowed either to act as agent provocateurs or to mis¬ 
lead the police. Whenever sources are employed, their veracity should he well tested. 

1 ± 4 Polifo 
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Officers generally employ their own sources and gain their confidence. In any case it is 
the duty of a police officer to guard the safety of sources and give them the necessary pro¬ 
tection. Sometimes sources have been so badly exposed that their lives are held in danger 
and it has happened that sources have been killed. There is an art in handling sources 
and even a greater art in selecting them. The Commission desire that the syllabus of 
training both in the basic institutions and the Advanced Training School should include a 
course on this important subject. 

150. The conventional methods of crime control should include not only preventive 
lieformation and rehabilitation measures but steps should also be taken to dry up the 

of criminals. sources which create the conditions that induce 

criminality. The modern penologists attach some 
importance to this aspect of preventive work and the Commission generally are in agreement 
witii the views that, being a sociological problem, tins aspect of the work does not devolve 
on the police but they should take a hand, may be an invisible hand, m an effort to reform 
or rehabilitate the delinquent, particularly the juvenile. The Indian i'olice Commission of 
i.902-03 observed that no treatment of the subject of prevention of crime could be said to 
be complete without reference to that important branch of it which relates to the reforma¬ 
tion of criminals. Since then, reformatory schools have been set up and there is one such 
school in Hazaribagh in this State where juvenile offenders treated under section 562 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, are confined for reformation and for vocational training. It 
has been suggested that the stereotyped methods that were adopted in this school reduced 
it almost to a prison. This has to be avoided. A pilot institution has been attached to 
this school where efforts are being made not to treat the juvenile delinquents as convicts. 
The Western countries are fully conscious of this important aspect of life and mere punitive 
measures have not so far provided any relief to the society from the activities of the anti¬ 
social elements and as prevention is always better than cure, it is essential to build up a 
society where delinquency is effectively prevented. Under the Probation of Offenders’ Act, 
1958, some of those criminals who have been convicted of certain classes of offence can be 
treated under tiffs special Act which provides for a person on conviction to be placed on 
probation and not be sent to jail. The Probation Officers have to watch them in their 
natural surroundings and if they react properly to this kind of treatment they are, as free 
men, allowed to follow their own avocations in life. The Commission are of the view that 
the work should not stop there and efforts should be made to rehabilitate the persons so 
treated by getting them some staple employment. Criminals on conviction are also released 
on parole for a specified period and for a specific purpose. During the period of parole, 
however, it is essential that' the police should be aware of the presence of the person on 
parole in their jurisdiction as he may easily eludfc the Probation Officer and revert to crime. 
The experience, however, has .not been adverse and it has been reported to the Commission 
that those who have been released either on probation or on parole have reacted properly 
to this kind of treatment. The Commission, however, consider that the follow-up after such 
releases should be well thought out and the society with the aid of Gover nm ent should 
build up institutions for this purpose. The Commission are also of the view that the police 
should not have much to do with the correctional aspect of such a scheme but should only 
keep a watchful eye and also help in running boys’ clubs 1 where w T ayward children, who 
may not have taken to crime, can be brought for a rational get-together in order to imbibe 
better ways of living and thinking. The Commission saw such an institution in Calcutta 
run by the police where the parents voluntarily send their children to their care; but it is 
the view of the Commission that such homes should be more appropriately run on philan¬ 
thropic lines by non-police agencies. Many a time, the juvenile develops into a hardened 
criminal due to the treatment he receives at the hands of the prison and police authorities; 
they must learn the art of handling him. It lias already been suggested that for investiga¬ 
tion of juvenile delinquency, a Juvenile Aid Bureau as part of the State Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department should be set up. 
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In the end, the Commission would like to emphasise that for effective crime contri 
either through preventive or punitive measures, there cannot be a short-cut and evei 
policeman must fully realise that it is a long and laborious process which he must learn t 
execute patiently and cheerfully. For developing this attitude, rules and laws may b 
framed but they will be of little avail unless the police develop a sound sense of pride an 
pleasure in what they do to serve the society and the people for whose safety they have bee 
primarily raised. 



CHAPTER XI 


REPORTING, REGISTRATION AND INVESTIGATION OF OFFENCES 

151. Regulation XXII of 1793 prescribed the procedure for reporting and recording of 
information about crimes. The information could be preferred in writing or the “Police 
JJaroga” himself recorded the statement of any credible person acquainted with the case on 
oath or on solemn affirmation. If the complaint was of a trifling nature, it had to be written 
on a stamped paper bearing a duty of eight annas per roll. The obvious purpose for this 
provision in law was to check litigation over petty matters. 

When the Code of Criminal Procedure was enacted, crimes were classified into cognis¬ 
able and non-cognisable. It became the statutory duty of the police to institute a case 
relating to cognisable crime on the report made either orally or in writing but not on oath 
and to proceed with its investigation. Section 23 of the Indian Police Act (Act V of 1861) 
enjoins on every police officer the duty “to detect and bring offenders to justice and to 
apprehend all persons whom he is legally authorised to apprehend, and for whose apprehen¬ 
sion sufficient ground exists.The same Act provides for a police officer to lay 

information before the nearest magistrate of certain forms of crime and if necessary, to 
obtain summonses, warrants and other legal procesnes as may, by law, be issued against 
any person committing an offence. 

A. Reporting op Offences 

152. Opinion of the witnesses appears to be sharply divided with regard to ihe report¬ 
ing of offences to the police and suppression or minimisation of crime. Many witnesses 
have stated that due to lack of facility if communication, distance and sometimes apathy 
of the people, cases are not reported and if they are reported, it is done with great delay. 
As regards the more heinous cases, the volume of evidence indicates that generally, 
information about them is now promptly conveyed to the police-station and the Commission 
are of the view that such cases are seldom suppressed bv people or the police. There is, 
however, a universal complaint that in many cases, particularly of dacoitv and riot, the 
victims or their advisers themselves do not give out the whole truth, particularly with 
regard to the complicity of the suspects or even about the nature and truth of the crime. 
Several witnesses have stressed that such a contingency has handicapped the police 
considerably in finding the truth about such crimes. Superior officers of the police and also 
some non-official witnesses have indicated in their evidence that there is now more aware¬ 
ness, particularly in the superior ranks to prevent suppression of any crime bv the police. 
They are enjoined to make personal enquiries regarding suppression of crime during their 
tours. Severe departmental actions have been taken on many occasions against those officers 
who have been held to have been a party to either suppression or minimisation. The 
reporting of crime by the Rural Police, however, is believed to be not very satisfactory. It 
is said that these part-time employees, working under the stresses and strains of local 
nolitics, do not always faithfully and promptly report all crimes to the notice but the 
Commission are of the view that some of them discharge this vital dutv fairly satisfactorily. 
If reporting of crime in the rural tracts has suffered, it has been largely due to the apathy 
of the people who are required by law to inform promptly the police of a cognisable crime. 
Sometimes, ignorance, illiteracy and poor means of communication are some of the causes 
of unsatisfactory reporting of crimes. The standard of reporting is also believed to be low 
in the tribal areas. The Commission are. however, satisfied from the evidence available 
to them that the above factors do not generally operate in the urban areas and, therefore. 
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there is hardly any wilful non-reporting of crime in such areas, except that people are not 
always ready to inform the police of petty thefts and some feel that due to poor rate of 
detection and the unnecessary harassment entailed in the lodging of such information, it is 
irksome to invoke the assistance of the police. For perhaps similar reasons, crimes occur¬ 
ring on the railway are also sometimes 1 not reported by the passengers. 

It has been expressly provided in the Code of Criminal Procedure that certain persons 
shall give information regarding the commission of any offence and failure to discharge this 
responsibility is made penal under sections 176 and 202 of the Indian Penal Code. Section 44 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure makes it obligatory on “Every person aware of the 
commission of, or of the intention of any other person to commit” certain serious offences 
therein specified to lay information forthwith to the nearest magistrate or police officer. 
Section 45 of the same Code directs that every Village Headman including a Mukhiya and 
village police-officer and certain others “shall forthwith communicate to the nearest magis¬ 
trate or to the officer-in-charge of the nearest police-station, whichever is the nearer, any 
information”, which they must possess in respect of certain classes of offenders; the occur¬ 
rence of any sudden unnatural or suspicious death or any other matter likely to affect the 
maintenance of public order, prevention of crime, or safety of person or property. 

Those are wholesome provisions of lav in the view of the Commission as the starting 
point of police action connected with investigation work. These provisions, however, do not 
absolve the police from getting information from their own sources for the institution of a 
cognisable crime. So far, the police have been depending almost entirely on the Rural 
Police and on the victims of crime themselves to report cases from the rural tracts; as for 
urban areas, the information is generally conveyed to the police by the victim or his agent. 

The method of reporting of cases, in the view 7 of the Commission, has to improve 
considerably in the rural areas. With the imendment to section 45 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the Mukhiya of a Gram Panchayat is now statutorily responsible for the reporting 
of crime to the police. This obligation, the Mukhiya can easily discharge, if the Rural 
Police and his own Village Volunteer Force headed by the Chief Officer are trained to 
convey information to the officer-in-charge of a police-station whenever any cognisable 
crime occurs. The Commission desire that the authorities should ensure that the responsi¬ 
bility of reporting eases is properly discharged bv both the official and non-official agencies 
as provided for in the law. This is necessary, for it has been suggested before the Commis¬ 
sion by many witnesses that a fair number of petty offences are not generally reported, 
particularly from the rural parts. The institution of Gram Cutcherry has simplified 
considerably the administration of law in the rural areas and certain kinds of cognisable 
cases need not now' be reported to the police. The victim can approach the Gram Cutcherry 
for redress as; soon as such a case is reported and he is saved the inconvenience of travelling 
a long distance to go to a police-station. Those offences which the Gram Panchavats are 
not competent to deal with under the law have to continue to he reported to the police or 
the magistrate. The police have to ensur:> that their own agencies, including the Rural 
Police personnel are always competent and willing to take a report to the police-station. 
The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 suggested that Village Headmen should be supplied 
with bound books, properly paged and with counterfoils for sending written reports to the 
police and wherever possible, a copy of tie report should he sent directly to the nearest 
magistrate having jurisdiction. This precaution was suggested previously to provide an 
effective check on the police. In view of the prevailing illiteracy, the Indian Police 
Commission, however, cautioned that there should not be unnecessary insistence on this 
procedure as what was more important was to ensure prompt receipt of information at the 
police-station and, therefore, in serious cases, oral information could be sent through 
messengers. The Commission consider that it would not be desirable to encourage written 
reports on a prescribed form being sent from the village. Such a procedure may lead In 
confusion. The present system of encouraging the victims of crime or their agents to file 
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written complaints before the magistrate or the police may continue, but people should not 
be discouraged from making oral reports which have to be reduced into writing by the 
officer-in-charge of the police-station or under his direction as contemplated in section 54 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Better reporting can also be ensured if the police ieok the ordinary precaution of causing 
as little inconvenience to the complainant or the informant as possible. A congenial 
atmosphere must prevail in a police-station and the staff must always act with patience and 
sympathy. If police efficiency improve and a sympathetic treatment assured, there is no 
better way of inducing victims to seek the issistance of the police as required by law. 

B. Registration of Offences 

153. Any report of a cognisable crime reduced into writing constitutes, what is commonly 
called, the first information report which is drawn up under Chapter XIV of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure (section 154). This report is the starting point of a police investigation 
into a cognisable crime and elaborate instructions have been incorporated in Chapter VIII 
of the Police Manual regarding 1 the reporting and registration of crime. After having 
considered the procedure for proper and prompt reporting of crimes, the question that 
merited examination was whether the present system of recording of the first information 
report was satisfactory and the procedure that was adopted to ensure the faithful recording 
of it was essentially sound. Several witnesses have complained before the Commission 
that first information reports are not always recorded properly and some police officers are 
apt to prepare the report in a manner that might either suppress the complaint or minimise 
it to an extent that the gravity of the offence is lost or sometimes the facts are so twisted 
that they cannot help them in finding the truth which is their paramount duty to find. A 
large number of witnesses including judges and other senior police officers have said that 
sometimes cases though promptly reported are not properly recorded and not unoften the 
complainants or their informants themselves make exaggerated reports. In this connexion, 
the Commission have also been informed that in the rural areas, a class of semi-educated 
gentlemen have adopted the profession of guiding the complainants or informants and some¬ 
times even offer to lodge personally information of crimes at police-stations. These self- 
appointed advisers often exercise baneful influence on the recording of the first information 
reports and it is said that it is always their endeavour to establish unhealthy contacts with 
the local police officers. The Commission expect that once the basic factors that induce this 
undesirable situation are removed, the recording of the first information reports should he 
faithful and proper. The various recommendations that have been made in this Report, 
the Commission hope, should tone up the administration at the level of the police-station 
and such complaints should be rare; smaller jurisdictions, qualified and adequate staff and 
superior calibre of officers-in-charge! .should make the police at this level as much above 
reproach as possible. The other factors, for example, illiteracy, poor means of communica¬ 
tion, and the influence of professional touts are also likely to disappear with the growing 
educational, social, economic and cultural development of the masses. A suggestion has 
been made tlfat the power given to the police to record the first information should be taken 
away from them and be vested in the magistrates. The Commission reject this suggestion 
as unpractical and also unwarranted by law. 

To ensure that first information reports are instituted at the proper time when made 
by the informants, it is essential that their arrival should be accurately recorded in the 
station diary maintained at every police-station. The existing departmental order that 
irrespective of any entry that is required to he made under the law and the rules, the station 
officer must record every two hours an entry to indicate the passage of time and to prevent 
anv interpolations, appears to he sound and should he enforced rigorously. The Commis¬ 
sion also consider it desirable that the existing rules for the supply of a carbon copy of the 
first information report to the complainant is wholesome and the recording of it should be 
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witnessed. It lias been reported that the rule governing this procedure has been haphazardly 
observed. This is deprecated. If necessary, a panel of reliable witnesses including the 
Sarpaneli or the Mukhiya should be drawn up for every police-station by a superior officer 
and one from the panel could be requested by the officer-in-charge of the police-station to 
witness the recording of the first information report and the fardbeyan which is recorded 
when the information is received away from the police-station. The Commission attach 
considerable importance to the incorporation of the fardbeyan in the case diary and to the 
timely despatch of a first information report from the police-station at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity to the magistrate and the superior police officers. These reports must be despatched 
by the quickest possible means and the provision that such reports relating to heinous crimes 
like dacoity, murder and other cases exclusively triable by Sessions should be sent by a 
special messenger—should be rigorously enforced. The magistrate’s copy of the first informa¬ 
tion report should be similarly despatched. Wherever facility for wireless or telephone is 
available, the next superior'police officer must be informed of the report of a heinous crime 
by the officer recording the information. The officers including the officer-in-charge of the 
police court office receiving the first information, report must properly stamp and initial it 
to indicate the date and time of the receipt. These precautions already exist but have to be 
properly ensured. 

There was considerable discussion whether information conveyed through telegram, 
radiogram or over tiie telephone could be interpreted as a first information report. The 
Commission are of the view that in this regard the discretion must be left with the officer- 
in-eharge of a police-station. The present practice of recording the information conveyed 
through such a communication in the station diary need not be altered, but such an entry 
must always become the starting point of a police investigation. 

Many witnesses including Sarpanches and Mukliiyas of the Gram Panchayats have 
complained before the Commission that there is some confusion and also a certain amount 
of non-co-operation with regard to the institution of cases which are now: triable by the 
Gram Cutcherry under the Bihar Panchayat Kaj Act. On the other hand, several police 
officers have also stated that cases which ought to be investigated by the police are not 
referred to them. This is a matter which lias to be settled satisfactorily and the Commission 
recommend that apart from issuing departmental instructions, rules should be framed in 
the Police Manual to prevent any misunderstanding or confusion. Much of this trouble 
would also be obviated if measures were adopted to ensure proper liaison between the police- 
station staff and the Gram Panchayat officials and lists of eases instituted by the Gram 
Panchayats supplied to the police who must invariably refer any case triable by the Gram 
Cutcherry to the Panchayat. 

C. Investigation 

154. During the course of their tours and their examination of witnesses no complaint 
has been so universally made before the Commission as that regarding the poor quality of 
police investigation. There seems hardly any doubt that the standard of investigation on 
the whole has 1 been very deficient. While there may not be anything inherently wrong in 
the present system of investigation, the complaint is that the manner, in which the actual 
investigations are done, leaves much to be de-ired. They are generally inefficient, frequently 
dilatory and in some instances, indifferent and dishonest. It has also been suggested by 
many witnesses that there is no anxiety on the part of the investigating officer to find out 
the truth and he is mainly concerned with obtaining a conviction. Investigations are often 
stereotyped and most of the investigating officers are not keen to examine the various theories 
in their correct perspective to come to the right conclusion as far as ’ possible. Several 
witnesses have, however, said that the primary reason for deficiency in investigation is the 
inadequacy, both in number and in the quality of the staff at the police-stations which have 
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generally large jurisdictions. Consequently, investigations have to be entrusted to ineom 
petent officers who are not trained in this kind of work or to those who are overworked 
and harassed. It is also said that the scheme of recruitment and training is somewhat 
defective. In addition, long distances, poor means of communication which are almost 
non-existent in certain parts and lack of facility for medico-legal work and for seeking the 
aid of science are some of the genuine handicaps which have to be overcome. 

The Commission have examined certain figures and statistics and it appears that the 
rate of detection, particularly of some of the staple forms of crime, like burglary and theft, 
is disconcertingly low. The result of the investigation of more heinous cases is, however, 
slightly better. The Commission are of the view that considerable leeway has to be made 
up if the standard, of investigation is to be raised. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 found that one of the complaints most pressed 
in this connexion was the impropriety in getting police officers who were not trained to 
investigate cases being given the powers of investigation and strongly expressed their 
concurrence in this condemnation. In their view, the lowest rank of the investigator 
should have been that of a Sub-Inspector of Police wdio was to be directly recruited. These 
recommendations in the course of time got whittled down and the position today is far 
from satisfactory. The Law Commission of India, set up recently, also examined this 
subject in great detail and their findings and recommendations are contained in Chapter 34 
of their Report. They also found that in complicated cases, investigations were particularly 
dilatory and the quality invariably poor. The investigating officers lacked adequate training 
and the police-stations were under-staffed and their territorial area unwieldy. It was 
suggested by them that as far as possible, investigation of an offence should be undertaken 
by a single officer with the assistance of junior officers, wherever necessary, and that 
investigation of serious offences should be taken over by senior officers like an Inspector or 
a Deputy Superintendent and an attempt should be made at separation of the investigating 
agency from the police staff assigned to the enforcement of law and order. 

The Commission think that the weighty views that have been expressed in the above 
paragraph deserve a most careful consideration and have anxiously tried to examine how 
best the whole investigating machinery of the police could be geared up to discharge this 
very onerous responsibility. The Commission in their recommendations in the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the police-stations have suggested certain changes, both in the officering and the 
scheme of recruitment, which should obviate the necessity of investigation being conducted 
bj anyone but a qualified investigator. In the view of the Commission, the lowest rank 
of an investigator should be that of an Assistant Inspector, duly qualified and trained for 
investigation work. He should also have the necessary training to learn to seek the aid of 
science. The jurisdiction of an average police-station is to be smaller and the yardstick 
determining the strength of the investigating staff has been recommended to be made more 
manageable. An effort has also been made to raise the mobility of the police-station officers 
and to make supervision more effective. The recommendations of the Law Commission with 
regard to entrusting the investigation of complicated cases to Inspectors will easily be 
implemented as the Inspector officer-in-charge will conduct most of the important investiga¬ 
tions. As regards the separation of the two functions of law and order and investigation of 
crime, the Commission examined this matter at considerable length. It is no doubt true 
that the majority of witnesses appearing before the Commission have advocated separation 
but in a limited way. Some judges and lawyers have recommended separation in the 
manner it has been achieved in the Western countries and they are obviously so perturbed 
with the poor quality of investigation that they consider that separation alone can raise the 
standard. The Commission are, however, of the view that law, as it is constituted in 
India, will present certain legal and practical difficulties in implementing such a well defined 
separation. The integrity and responsibility of the officer-in-charge of a police-station 
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should not be disturbed and co-operation between the members of the staff at the police- 
station must be assured. If he lias the necessary assistance of qualified investigators, there 
is no reason why the standard should continue to be low. The Commission have also 
recommended the setting up of District Crime Bureaux and the appointment of specialised 
investigators to be attached to them. They will readily be available to assist the police- 
station staff in the investigation of complicated cases. The functions of the Crime Branch 
of the Criminal Investigation Department are also to be enlarged and they will no doubt take 
their due share of investigation of highly professional crime with wide ramifications. Then 
again, the Commission think that in the bigger cities like Patna and Jamshedpur, the central 
police stations will depute the investigators required for the more important cases and not 
only will it result in the investigation getting a more undivided attention as suggested by the 
Law Commission, but it will also help in promoting specialisation. Many witnesses have 
suggested that in order to facilitate good investigation, police officers need not wear uniform 
while conducting them. This is the practice that generally obtains in the United Kingdom. 
The Commission, however, do not accept this view as police officers here will not be entirely 
committed to investigation and may have to face any law and order situation at any time. 
The detective officers who are attached to the Criminal Investigation Department or the 
District Crime Bureau will, however, investigate cases in plain clothes. 

loo. The Commission are firmly of the view that whatever steps are taken to improve 

the quality of the investigating officer, lie can never.be 

Ethics of investigation. successful unless lie follows certain cardinal principles 

of investigation. He must learn to visit the scene of 
crime as expeditiously as possible and to inspect it methodically and patiently. His 
interrogation of witnesses should guard against accepting the suspicion of witnesses and 
complainants whenever they conflict from he obvious inferences from facts. He must use 
his own expert observations and not act merely S recorder of statements. He must show 
the utmost of courtesy and consideration to the witnesses and victims if he wants to ascertain 
tile truth from them and must always desist from the temptation of obtaining (information 
under duress. He should never prematurely commit himself to any preconceived theory 
and ho must make his investigation broad-based and be always ready to seek .the aid of 
science. His investigation would be more thorough if he learns to look for material clues like 
finger-prints, foot-prints, stains of blood, fibre, etc., which could through scientific process 
furnish good evidence. He must realise that witnesses may ometimes lie to side-track 
the investigation but circumstantial evidence based on scientific analysis is always infallible. 
In order to facilitate scientific investigation and to obviate unnecessary delays in getting 
such an aid, the Commission have recommended that every district should have a small 
scientific section with a mobile laboratory and greater stress should be laid during the period 
of both basic and in-service training on the scope and possibility of the use of scientific 
methods. These methods will not be of much avail unless clues are preserved at the scene 
of crime before the arrival of the investigating officer and the experts. Everyone including 
the village officials should be encouraged to learn how to preserve the clues, lor, it is essential 
that they should not be obliterated before they are handled by the experts. 

The Commission have to observe that at present considerable delays occur in getting 
reports of the Chemical Examiner of Bengal and it is hoped that the Forensic Science 
Laboratory will be able to deal with chemical analysis promptly. The Commission have 
already recommended that the State Forensic Science Laboratory should be set up without 
any further loss of time. This laboratory, the scientific sections of the State Criminal 
Investigation Department and the district units, should encourage investigating officers to 
make more exhaustive use of the available scientific aids. To ensure that all investigating 
officers have the means to discover, isolate and lift or record the material clues available at 
a scene of crime, it is necessary that they should b e equipped with an Investigator’s kit box, 
which has already been designed, in this Si ate and also develop powers of observation 
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156. The Commission wish to emphasise that all facilities for use of scientific aids and 

improvement in the quality of investigating officers 
Preservation of scenes of crime. would not be of much avail, if scenes of crime are not 

preserved and kept intact till the arrival of the investi¬ 
gating officer and the experts. The place is generally disturbed by the victims and their 
sympathisers, largely due to their ignorance and curiosity. In urban areas, this handicap 
is not serious as investigating officers can reach scenes of crime quickly but in the rural 
areas, disturbance of the scenes of crime frequently obliterates valuable clues. The Com¬ 
mission consider it necessary that some steps should be taken to prevent it. A course of 
training to tile members of the Rural Police, the Village Volunteer Force and other village 
officials combined with intensive educative propaganda, both in the rural and urban areas, 
through the press, the radio, the State Public Relations Department and crime exhibitions 
should be able to bring about the desired awareness. It is also necessary that constables 
and Head-constables are made fully conversant with the scope of scientific aids to investiga¬ 
tion and are trained how to preserve the material clues at a scene of crime. 


157. The attention of the Commission has been drawn to the prevailing non-compliance 

with rule 176 of the Police Manual. They are informed 
Map drawing. that in a large number of cases, the investigating officers 

do not properly prepare maps or plans of the scenes of 
crime. There is no doubt that a correct map, drawn to scale, is of considerable assistance 
both to tire investigating and the supervising officers as well as the trial courts in appreciating 
the lie of the land in relation to the crime and reference to any such map clarifies the evidence 
in a number of cases, particularly of riots, dacoities, motor accidents and murders. The 
Commission desire that the provision of this rule must be enforced rigorously and recommend 
that every district should have a properly trained plan drawer who could undertake map 
drawing in all important cases. He should prepare it in three copies so that a copy is made 
available to the court and the accused. This is, however, not enough; every investigating 
officer should also be given a proper course of training in map drawing so that lie is ordinarily 
able to draw a map to scale of a scene of crime and append it to his case diary. In the 
more difficult cases, the services of the plan drawer, who should be attached to the District 
Crime Bureau, should be requisitioned. 


158. It seems to be the view of majority of the witnesses that the. present standard of 

medico-legal work needs improvement; reports on 
Medico-lcgal work. injuries and of post mortem examinations are sometimes 

cryptic and unhelpful and occasionally misleading. This 
deficiency, according to some witnesses, is due to lack of care and attention on the part of 
some medical officers, inadequacy of equipment in some of the morgues and absence of any 
specialised training in this type of work. Exception has also been taken to the delay with 
which injuries and dead bodies are examined and the reports received. There is also delay 
:n despatching dead bodies to the morgues. The Commission consider it essential that no 
delay should be allowed to intervene and therefore facilities for examination of injuries and 
of dead bodies should be available within reasonable reach. The Commission recommend 
that a few Block Development Headquarters in inaccessible areas should be equipped for 
medico-legal work and the doctors posted to these blocks should be specially selected for their 
experience and training. This is also the view of the Central Medico-Legal Advisory 
Committee who has advised the State Government on similar lines. The Commission 
desire that this important subject must receive the attention of the State Government 
urgently. It would also be useful, in the view of the Commission, to revive the defunct 
.Medico-Legal Society, which claimed as its members, people drawn from the legal and 
medical professions as also judges, magistrates and police officers. This society could well 
be started again at Patna under the auspices of the Patna Medical College. 
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159. No further time should be lost in establishing the State Forensic Science. Laboratory 

as investigations and trials of cases are reported to have 
State Forensic Science Laboratory. often been unnecessarily prolonged on account of in¬ 
ordinate delay in receiving opinions of experts from the 
laboratories outside the State. The Commission consider it extremely desirable that 
opinions of experts are available to the investigating officers and the trying courts within a 
reasonable time and they are in no doubt that once the State Forensic Science Laboratory 
starts to function, much of the present delay will he avoided. This Laboratory should 
work under the Political Department of Government and should not be a part of the police 
organisation. There should, however, he an officer of the rank of Chief Inspector attached 
to this Laboratory to ensure close liaison between the police and the Laboratory as also the 
security of exhibits. 

160. The present rules of the Police Manual requiring supervision of investigation of 

cases by superior police officers have invited conflicting 
Supervision of investigation of cases, views ii'om the witnesses; a few seem to think that the 

present rules are sound and do not require any change 
but the majority of the witnesses are of the opinion that on account of the overall increase in 
the volume of police work, the present rules are not quite adequate. Many senior police 
officers including the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, have categorically stated that it is 
not physically possible now for- a Superintendent of Police to supervise the investigation of 
all special report cases as enumerated in Appendix 3 of Volume III of the Police Manual. 
The Commission accept this point of view and recommend that the Superintendent of Police 
should be given necessary assistance to share with him the supervision of special report 
cases. The assistance should be from an officer of the rank of Assistant or Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who, as already proposed by the Commission, will act as the second officer 
m the district. It is, however, the desiiv of the Commission that there should he no lack 
of effort on the part of the Superintendent of Police to supervise personally investigation of 
all cases of professional dacoity and rmndi r and certain cases of professional swindling. He 
must also supervise a few cases of burglary and theft as otherwise he cannot effectively guide 
liis subordinates in so far as the prevention of these staple forms of crime is concerned. The 
second officer of the Superintendent should supervise all the other special report cases and 
such other cases that are entrusted to him Between the Superintendent of Police and his 
second officer, duplication in the supervisio: i of the investigation of cases would be avoided as 
it not only leads to confusion and results jii delay but also tends to make the responsibility 
so divided and diffused that it becomes difficult to fix the responsibility with regard to any 
defect in the investigation. The same lias been the reason for the Commission to'recommend 
the abrogation of the post of Subdivision^ Police Officer as his supervision and that of the 
circle officer were unnecessarily duplicated. There was a large measure of unanimity 
amongst the witnesses, both official and non-official, that the standard of supervision bv 
the first line of supervisors, namely, the circle officers, was of a poor standard and the 
Commission have also recommended earlier that the post of circle officer should be held 
by Chief Inspectors, who will be better Pained, better paid and of higher status. They 
should be required to supervise all special report cases with the least possible delay. It 
should also be their responsibility to ensure that all orders passed bv any superior supervising 
officer are promptly and faithfully carried out and that all routine steps that have to be 
taken by the investigating officer are not overlooked or delayed. The Commission also 
desire that all supervising officers must visit the scenes of crime without delay and their 
supervision at the spot must be intensive and thorough. Several witnesses have complained 
before the Commission that sometimes supervising officers avoid visiting scenes of crime 
and return to their headquarters from a point easily accessible. Such a supervision 
naturally tends to be formal and superficial. If this is so, the Commission cannot find 
words strong enough to condemn it. It is also the view of the Commission that the super¬ 
vision of the investigation of a case sliou d be a continuing process and must not cease 
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with the submission of the first supervision note. It is the duty of the supervising officer 
to scrutinise the case diaries personally and to watch closely the progress, subsequent to 
his supervision. It should be ensured that instructions for further investigation are made 
over to the investigating officers at the spot and the supervising officers 
will be well advised to prepare their supervision notes before they 

return to headquarters. They should ensure prompt despatch of exhibits for 

expert examination and make an earnest endeavour to find the truth. For any defect in 
the investigation, the responsibility must be shared by both the supervising officer and the 
investigating officer, unless the defect is due to causes beyond their control. 

The supervising officers should also find time, if the cases are sent to court for trial, 
to arrange discussions with the Public Prosecutors and to ensure that they are adequately 
briefed. The Commission expect the Assistant or the Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
the Chief Inspectors to attend trials of important cases. The Superintendent of Police 
being generally busy, may not always find the time to attend all important trials but it 
would be desirable that he watches as many of them as possible. 

The Commission then examined the various provisions of law relating to institution 
and investigation of cases. Several senior and experienced lawyers, as also many judges, 
police officers and the Bihar Police Association, have stated that no amendment of law is 
required and if the provisions in Chapter XIV of the Code of Criminal Procedure on 
“ Information to the police and their powers to investigate ”, are rigorously enforced and 
faithfully followed, there should be- no cause for any apprehension. The Commission arc 
of the opinion that the police should be primarily concerned with the investigation of 
cognisable cases. Many witnesses have said that even when there are oilier agencies 
available to the authorities, enquiries relating to non-cognisable crimes are sometimes 
entrusted to the police. The Commission are of the view that when there are Block 
Development Officers, Anchal Adhikarig and the officials of the Gram Pauchayat available 
for such enquiries, the police should not be burdened with them. Law has also given the 
police some discretion in refusing investigation of a cognisable crime, vide section 157 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. There has been nothing in the evidence recorded by the 
Commission to indicate that this discretion has been wrongly used by the offieer-in-charge 
and the limitations that have been imposed in Police Manual rule 160 on police officers 
exercising this discretion provide sufficient safeguards. There was gome conflict in the 
opinion of many witnesses regarding the method adopted by police officers in recording 
statements of witnesses in compliance with section 161 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The Law Commission and some witnesses have recommended that any statement recorded 
by the police during the course of the investigation of a case should be recorded verbatim 
and the statement should be signed by the witness. The Commission are not wholly in 
agreement with this view. Where witnesses are educated, they may sign their statements 
but it would be undesirable to insist on it in all cases. The Commission have a fear that 
the insistence on a witness signing the report may deter him from making a free and frank 
statement before the< police who are committed to elicit the truth. The Commission are, 
however, of! the view that whenever such a statement is recorded, it should he normally 
in the words of the witnesses. In any case, there is no justification yet, in the view of 
the Commission, to amend the provisions of section 161 or 162 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

161. Connected with the above subject is the much debated question of making the 

statements or confessions made before the police 
Law of confession. admissible in evidence. No confession made to a 

police officer can be proved against a person, accused 
of any offence, vide section 25 of the Evidence Act. There is sufficient evidence, both of 
officials and non-officials, supporting an amendment of this section so that confessions 
recorded by at least superior officers of and above the rank of Deputy Superintendent of 
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Police are made admissible. Some witnesses have gone to the length of suggesting that 
section 25 attracts tlie provisions of the Constitution and is ultra vires to it as it makes a 
distinction between one class of citizens, namely, the police officers and another. It has 
also been urged that confessions made before police officers, irrespective of the rank, in 
the United Kingdom can be proved in court and it is undesirable to continue to debar 
the police officers in India in this regard, as frequently valuable evidence is lost. Another 
point urged in favour of authorising police ifficcrs to record confessions for being used 
against the accused was that there is such considerable delay in the recording of confes¬ 
sions by magistrates that generally the accused persons retract from their confessions when 
the actual recording begins. This may be so, but the Commission consider that any 
confession which can be relied upon should be made willingly and voluntarily without any 
threat or inducement. It is, however, necessary that undue delay should not occur in 
recording of confessions and the Commission recommend that the attention of Subdivisional 
Magistrates must be pointedly drawn to prevent unnecessary delays. The Commission 
have examined this question with very great, care and have come to the conclusion that for 
the present no amendment to the law is necessary. It would be undesirable to distinguisn 
one rank from another for such a purpose ind if confessions made before police officers 
have to become relevant, it would be much more useful if such statements made before 
investigating officers could be proved. The Commission are not prepared to make such a 
recommendation and desire that the police should not, as far as possible, depend on 
confessions for proving a case. 

102. Section 165 of the Code of Criminal Procedure authorises a police officer engaged 

in the investigation of a case to search premises for 
Search and seizure. the purposes of investigation. He must do so after 

recording in writing the grounds for such a search. 
Considerable evidence has been laid before the Commission to indicate that house searches 
and seizure of property by police officers are sometimes made on frivolous grounds. Seldom 
are the grounds for a house search properly recorded before its commencement and some¬ 
times such a search is said to be vexatious. Unless the property to be seized is very 
similar to the description of the property stolen, it- should not be seized merely for the 
purpose of test identification. If searches and seizures come to he conducted properly, 
it may not be necessary to follow the present elaborate procedure of securing the presence 
of gentlemen of standing from the locality to witness the search; but in the present 
context, the Commission would not recommend, as suggested by some witnesses, any 
abrogation of the existing procedure. If these complaints are true, the Commission cannot 
but condemn it strongly for unnecessary ant! haphazard house searches prove of no 
advantage to the investigation and, on the other hand, antagonise the people not only against 
the police but against the entire administration. A member of the Gram Panchayat 
Executive Committee or a Pancli should invariably be requested to witness a search. 

163. It lias also been suggested by many witnesses that the discretion regarding arrests 

of accused persons and suspects is wrongly used by 
Powers of arrest, the police and suspects are sometimes arrested without 

good reason and occasionally to appease the vanity of 
the complainants. Some have even' suggeste 1 restricting drastically the powers of arrest. 
The Commission would, however, consider tins to he a retrograde step; but if it is true 
that arrests are made as stated by some witnesses, preceding the collection of evidence 
rather than following it, the practice must cease forthwith. Arrests for purpose of identi¬ 
fication without any other evidence available is generally unjustified. It should be the 
duty of the supervising officer to ensure that Tie police do not make an arrest unless there 
are sufficient grounds for it. There is also a universal complaint that accused persons 1 who 
are sent, up are sometimes allowed to suffer leng detentions in intermediate custody. This 
is unsatisfactory, and the provisions) of Police Manual rule 224 should be rigorously 
enforced and whenever remands exceed the period prescribed or required, the superior officers 
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/nust promptly apply their minds to the- application for remand before it is preferred before 
the magistrate. This is one of the reasons why many witnesses, including some senior 
lawyers, have suggested that investigation of cases should be completed within a prescribed 
period. While it would not he desirable to fix any period, it is essential that through 
cautious supervision, superior officers must ensure speedy investigation and, in no case, 
should allow an accused person to be detained awaiting trial for an unnecessarily long period. 

164. The law relating to grant of bail by the police and the magistrates was then 

examined. Evidence has been laid before the 
® ai1 - Commission to indicate that sometimes persons accused 

of heinous cases, when enlarged on bail, again 
commit crime. A few concrete instances have been quoted by some of the witnesses to 
prove, this point. It has also been said that some people hovering round law courts have 
adopted the profession of offering themselves as sureties although they may have them¬ 
selves very undesirable antecedents. Sometimes bail is granted because of the inadequacy 
of evidence that is available to hold the accused and it has been alleged that when police 
officers forward the accused persons for intermediate custody, they do not acquaint the 
Public Prosecutors with all the facts leading to the arrest and the justification for detention. 
This is unsatisfactory and the Commission desire that whenever any accused person is 
forwarded in custody, the case diary dealing with the arrest, should be forwarded simulta¬ 
neously in order that both the Public Prosecutor and the Presiding Court are made cogni¬ 
sant of the circumstances in which the arrest was made. Sbri (now Justice) 
Kanhaiya Singh suggested in his report submitted as Special Officer that the magistrates 
should satisfy themselves in each case regarding the sufficiency or otherwise of bail bonds. 
This duty should not be delegated to the ministerial officers, otherwise it would be open to 
the same objection as that suggested in the existing practice. He has prescribed the 
following form in which certificate of fitness should be given by the identifier 

“I hereby certify that the bailer is personally known to me, that the properties 
mentioned in the bail bond belong to him and are in his possession, that lie 
has appended his signature (or thumb impression) to the bail bond in my 
presence and that he is a fit person to stand as bailer.” 

’The Commission commend it to Government and the High Court for its adoption. 
Presiding Courts may take into consideration affidavits sworn by sureties with regard toj 
their assets and facilities should be provided during court hours for swearing affidavits. 

165. A number of police officers have suggested that the present system of writing 

case diaries does not serve any useful purpose and 
Case diaries. section 172 of the Code of Criminal Procedure should 

be so amended as not to compel the writing of diaries, 
particularly in simple cases. Some members of the Legislature also seem to hold the 
same view but many judges, lawyers and senior police officers do not subscribe to it and 
they suggest that case diaries should continue to be written as contemplated in section 172 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. There have been several rulings to suggest that 
statements recorded under section 161 of the Code of Criminal Procedure which form part 
of the case diary should be recorded in extenso and certain departmental instructions have 
already been issued in this regard. Some witnesses have stated before the Commission that 
these instructions are not being carefully observed. The Commission desire that these 
instructions must be strictly followed. Several police officers have suggested that state¬ 
ments recorded under section 161 of the Code of Criminal Procedure should be kept 
separate from the case diary, recorded as such under section 172 which' requires a police 
officer making an investigation to enter therein, day bv day, his proceedings in the investi¬ 
gation, “ setting forth the time at which the information reached him, the time at which 
he began and closed his investigation, the place or places visited by him, and a statement 
of the circumstances ascertained through his investigation”. The Inspector-General of 
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Police, Bihar, had submitted a recommendation to Government in 1958 on the lines of the 
advice of Justice V. Eamaswami, I.C.S., of the Madras High Court, given in the Madras 
Weekly Notes, suggesting that investigating police officers should prepare their case 
diaries in two distinct parts; the first part should be prepared under section 172 and the 
second part, which should contain the statements of witnesses, under section 162 of the 
Code. The immediate advantage of the proposed system would be that it should be possible 
for the investigating officers to record statements of witnesses simultaneously and always 
in the “direct narration”. Incidentally, the Commission would recommend that the 
statements should be promptly verified and ascertained if the circumstances in which the 
witness made the statements were present; for example, if lie says that he witnessed the 
occurrence while reaping a harvest it should be verified if the standing crops were 
actually cut. 

The various steps taken during the day can be recorded in the other part of the diary 
at the end of the day as suggested in sub-section (1) of section 172 of the Code. At 
present, this convenience is not available as any step of investigation preceding the 
recording of statements of witnesses has to be entered in the diary first and this necessitates 
the investigating officer adopting; a cumbersome procedure for be feels compelled to make 
rough notes of the statements and then incorporates them while writing his diary later in 
the day. This is unsatisfactory. The second advantage of the proposed system would 
be that it would he convenient to supply copies under section 173 of the Code of the state¬ 
ments on which the prosecution wishes to r< ly. It will also not be necessary to supply 
the typist with the whole of Part I but only of such portions that the prosecution relies 
on to prove the case. Part II could always he handed over to him for expeditions copying 
work. The Commission are wholly in agreement with these views and recommend that 
case diaries should be prepared in two parts. The present case diaries printed in Form 
No. 30 can be conveniently supplied in two parts. Part I will be in white paper and 
Part II in any suitable coloured paper. The pages of each form of the two parts will bear 
separate consecutive serial numbers and cross reference to the pages of Part II will be 
mentioned at relevant portions of Part I. Both the parts of the case diaries of the day 
will be separately tagged and then clipped together before being despatched to the superior 
officers. The Commission recommend that suitable orders may now he issued on the 
proposal submitted to Government in 1958. 

The Commission then considered the mechanics adopted for despatch of case diaries. 
The present system of noting their despatch in the station diary should continue and they 
also recommend that a separate receipt and despatch register should be maintained in the 
police-station. Complaints have also been voiced regarding inordinate delays in preparing 
case diaries and submitting them to the various officers. Whenever there is any delay or 
gap, the investigating officer must fully explain it and it should be the duty of the super¬ 
vising officer to ensure, that the reasons for delay are adequate. Case diaries should 

invariably be prepared in quadruplicate. One copy of the case diary should he sent to the 

Police Court Office for the use of the magistrate or the judge and the Chief Prosecuting 
Officer, if they require to refer to it; one copy to be sent to the District Court Office, the 
other to the Chief Inspector in charge of the circle, the original being retained at the 
police-station. In special report cases, the copy meant for the District Court Office should 
be sent forthwith to the Superintendent of Police who should send it to the Police Court 
Office to be made available to the District Director of Public Prosecutions' and the 
Presiding Courts as and when required. The case diary should he sent to the officers by 
name in a sealed cover and the addressee alone or in his absence, the next in rank 
should open the envelope. In no case will it be opened by an officer performing clerical 
duties. The case reference, the serial number of the diary and the date of despatch 
should he noted on the top of the envelope to facilitate check and filing work without 
having to open the envelope by the office. In the Police Court Office, the seniormost 

officer-in-charge of the court should himself receive these envelopes and keep them sealed 
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in his personal custody and .submit them whenever required by the magistrate, or the judge 
or the District Director of.Public Prosecutions. 

There was conflicting evidence with regard to the supply of copies of case diaries to 
the accused. The Commission are in agreement with the recent amendments that all those 
portions of the case diaries which contain such matters on which the prosecution proposes 
to rely should be made available, i.e., invariably the proposed Part II and such portions 
of Part I of the case diary as required bv law should be made available to the accused. 
As regards allowing copies from Part I or Part II of the diary to the accused or his lawyer 
or his relative duly authorised for the purpose of arguing in favour of a bail application, the 
discretion must be left to the Presiding Court- and on hearing the views of the advocates 
of both parties, appropriate orders should be passed. 

166. Section 174 of the Code of Criminal Procedure provides for enquiries into cases 

Investigation of cases of unnatural [ R » icide a,u1 otl,e '' unnatural deaths. Senior police 
deaths officers including the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, 

are of the view that the Coroner’s system as prevalent 
in Calcutta should be introduced for urban areas and for rural parts, some police officers 
think that this w T ork should be entrusted to the Mukhiya. Some lawyers and the 
Inspector-General of Police, Rajasthan have advocated that the first information report 
should be registered in all unnatural death cases and should be properly investigated. The 
Commission concur in this view and suggest that an officer not below the rank of 
Assistant Inspector of Police should generally be entrusted with investigation of such cases 
and the case diaries should invariably be written in all cases in which the investigation 
extends beyond a day, as is provided for in the departmental rules. The Coroner’s system 
should, in the first instance, be introduced with advantage in the cities of Patna and 
Jamshedpur only. A legislation will be necessary. 

167. Test Identification Parades are held under departmental rules framed in the 

Police Manual and there is no legal provision for 
Test Identification Parades. them. Some witnesses have suggested that law should 

provide for them, as it is now a well accepted method 
of fixing tlie identity of a person in the presence of a magistrate; if properly held they 
furnish valuable evidence. The Commission do not consider any legislation necessary. 
Police officers should, however, ensure that the accused persons, who are to be put to 

test identification, are produced bv the jail staff before the magistrate and that the 

witnesses are brought to the parade but they should not be present when the parade is 

actually held. The Commission accept these suggestions and recommend that comprehen¬ 

sive instructions should be given to magistrates how to hold test identification parades as 
sometimes the evidence gets vitiated due to ordinary mistakes that creep into their report. 
The forms should be so designed as to ensure that the value of the evidence is not lost. 
It has also been stated before the Commission that long delays occur in bolding test identi¬ 
fication parades and the veracity of such evidence, due to these delays, is frequently 
challenged as the accused sometimes claim that they had been seen bv the witnesses before 
they proceeded to identify them. The Commission attach considerable importance to all 
these aspects of the system and recommend that test identification parades should be held 
promptly and properly if they are to serve any useful purpose. Many witnesses have said 
that delays in investigation and prosecution occur due to delayed test identification 
parades. It has also been suggested that the investigating officers are in the habit of 
asking for such pat’ades to be postponed until all the accused persons who are suspected of 
complicity are arrested so that they are all put to test identification at one time. This 
practice, in the view of the Commission, is unsatisfactory and they desire that accused 
persons should be put to test identification as soon as they are arrested and forwarded to 
the magistrate. Delays are also reported to he due to the non-nvailabilitv of magistrates. 
The Commission recommend that in every subdivisions! headquarters there should be 
at least one magistrate who should never be a touring officer to hold readilv test identifica¬ 
tion parades. This will also help in getting confessions, dying declarations and other 
_.j". l ___a: it*t _i.i_ _ n „:~.; 1 tk, j ti.- 
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PROSECUTION OF CASES 

A. Prosecuting Agency 

1GS. There is no uniformity in the organisation of the prosecuting agency in the various 

States in India but, generally, prosecution in magisterial 
Present system. courts is either in the hands of police officials or persons 

recruited from the Bar and called Police Prosecutors. 
Section 23 of the Indian Police Act (V of 1&61) which provides that it is the duty of a police 
officer to bring offenders to justice, has been interpreted to mean that the responsibility for 
the prosecution in the magistrates’ courts should devolve on the police, and continuing this 
idea, rules have been framed in Chapter XI[ of the Police Manual, fixing the responsibility 
for the prosecution of cases with tire Superintendent and the responsibility in certain cases of 
importance even devolves on the Deputy Insjiector-General. Another rulel provides that when 
the prosecutor is a police officer, the officer responsible for the supervision of the prosecution 
is responsible not only to see that the case is properly prepared, but also that it is well 
conducted in court; when the prosecutor is a lawyer, the responsibility of the Superintendent 
of Police is mainly with regard to the briefing of the prosecutor but not for the way the lawyer 
conducts the case in court 2 . For prosecution of cases in the Courts of Sessions, lawyers have 
been appointed as Public Prosecutors under section 492(1) of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the control of the police with regard to prosecution work in these courts is limited only 
to briefing the prosecutors. The conduct of State cases in the High Court is controlled by 
the Legal Remembrancer and there is a panel of State Law Officers headed by the Advocate- 
General. The Legal Remembrancer is an ex-officio Public Prosecutor and it is his respon¬ 
sibility to instruct the State Law Officers fo:>- adequate representation and proper conducting 
of State cases. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 were of the view “that a fair amount of legal 
knowledge and practice, combined with police experience, will ordinarily give the most useful 
class of men. The defects found in the prosecuting staff are just the defects found in the 
police generally. Men have been selected who are without adequate intelligence or educa¬ 
tion; duties have been assigned to men of a class from which efficient discharge of such duties 
cannot reasonably be expected; and suitable pay and prospects have not been offered to secure 

the best men available.3, They recommended that for every Sessions Division, there 

should be a Public Prosecutor appointed from the Bar. These officers were to prosecute all 
Sessions cases and represent the Government in all appeals before the Sessions Judge. 
Besides these professional prosecutors, they had also recommended that there should be a 
competent and adequate staff' of prosecuting police officers. There should 
ordinarily be a Court Inspector at the headquarters of every district with an adequate staff 
of Sub Inspectors to assist him as the work might require for the prosecution of magisterial 
cases and a Court Sub-Inspector was also to be appointed for the headquarters of every 
subdivision. They were rather indefinite in their recommendation with regard to the 
yardstick that should determine the strength of the Police Prosecutors in the magistrates’ 
courts but later, an Inspector as a Chief Prosecuting Officer was provided for each district, 

1. Hide 245(c) of the Police Manual. 

2. Rule 245(d) of the Police Manual. 

8. Paragraph 177 of the Report. 
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one Court- Sub-Inspector was appointed for 180 charge-sheet cases and one Assistant Sub- 
Inspector for each prosecuting officer, two constables for the hajat and malkhana, two for the 
Court Office and one each for the sitting courts; one Assistant Sub-Inspector and four 
constables were also appointed for the Court of Sessions. 


This was the pattern of the organisation till 1944 when it was found that the yardstick 
of 180 cases for one officer was high and it was redcced to 150 cases a year for one Court 
Sub-Inspector, including non-cognisable cases and the various proceedings under the preven¬ 
tive sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The Court Sub-Inspector was also res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of inalkliana, liajat and other registers of the Police Court 
Office assisted by the Assistant Sub-Inspectors. Simultaneously, Government had 
introduced on an experimental basis a scheme in 1940 and extended later in 1944, whereby 
Assistant Public Prosecutors were appointed from the Bar, to replace the Court Sub- 
Inspectors. These lawyers, styled as Assistant Public Prosecutors were recruited on a 
fixed salary of either Rs. 200 or Rs. 100 per month. The two systems worked simultaneously 
and in 1949 neither was found to have worked as well as was expected and Government 
introduced a new system in 1951 when a cadre of Police Prosecutors recruited from the Bar, 
hut trained as police officers, was created. The reason for introducing the new scheme was 
because of the general lowering of the quality of the prosecution work by the Assistant Public 
Prosecutors and the Court Sub-Inspectors. The new cadre of Police Prosecutors has been 
created in three ranks. The Senior District Prosecutors on the pay and in the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent of Police are appointed for the bigger districts where they are also 
to act as District Directors of Prosecutions and assist the Superintendents of Police in 
scrutinising evidence in all cases,'point out gaps in the investigation and generally control 
the prosecution work in the magisterial courts. The District Police Prosecutors constitute 
the next lower rank and draw a pay slightly higher than that drawn by Prosecuting Inspectors 
of Police. They are law graduates, either directly recruited or departmentally promoted 
and placed in charge of the Police Court Office. They also prosecute cases before the 
magistrates assisted by the lowest rank in the prosecution cadre, namely, that of the Assistant 
District Police Prosecutors. These officers are also law graduates and are recruited from 
the open market by competition. After a course of basic training at the Police Training 
College and practical training under the Public Prosecutor and in the District Police Court 
Office, they are entrusted with the prosecution of cases. 


169 Agreeing with the large volume of evidence available to them, the Commission have 

formed the opinion that the existing system of prosecu- 
District Director of Prosecutions. tion in the Magisterial and Sessions ‘ Courts has also 

not worked as satisfactorily as it might have. The 
Commission recommend that the entire prosecuting agency in the districts should be 
reconstituted as a department of Government under a whole time Public Prosecutor who 
should be designated “Chief Public Prosecutor and District Director of Public Prosecutions”. 
The Law? Commission of India have made similar recommendations and have suggested that 
he should be classed as a Law Officer of Government and the entire prosecuting machinery 
in the district brought under his control. It should be ensured that he is not deemed as a 
part of the Police Department and should be an independent official responsible to the 
btate Government. The Commission agree that th e principal functions of the District 
Director of Public Prosecutions should be as follows :— 


(1) He should be the head of the prosecuting machinery in the district and exercise 
administrative control over all the prosecutors in the Sessions and the Magis¬ 
terial Courts of the district. 8 


(“) should arrange for the prosecution of all cognisable cases, through the prosecut- 
mg agency and distribute the work among all the Public Prosecutors. He 
should himself conduct important prosecutions. 
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(3) He should advise the Police .Department, or oilier Government departments at the 
district level, on the legal aspects of a case, at any stage of investigation. His 
advice will be particularly helpful in difficult and important cases, like cases 
involving charges of conspiracy, fraud and forgery, cases based on circumstantial 
evidence and evidence gathered from account books, especially of business firms 
or corporations. 

(4) In important and difficult cases, lie may, with the approval of the State Government, 
obtained through the State Director of Public Prosecutions, engage advocates 
as Special Public Prosecutors to appear in Sessions and Magis¬ 
terial Courts on behalf of the State. Such a contingency should become more 
and more remote with the re-organisation that has been suggested in this 
chapter. The Commission have been informed that large sums of money are 
spent every year in engaging Special Public Prosecutors and they expect that 
the system recommended by Ihem will greatly reduce the expenditure on this 
account. 

(5) He should directly receive by name from the police investigating officers, copies 
of the first information reports, final forms and other reports in the special 
report cases. Case diaries of such cases wall be forwarded to him by the 
Superintendent of Police. As there will be no Subdivisional Police Officer, 
the copies of the documents at present sent to the latter, can be conveniently- 
diverted to the District Direclor of Public Prosecutions who will scrutinise 
these reports and the case diaries with a view to offering appropriate instruc¬ 
tions to the investigating officers for removing the defects, if any. 

(fi) In all other cognisable cases, he should receive copies of the “briefs” in charge- 
sheet cases and of the final reports. He will scrutinise every charge-sheet 
before it is laid in the court so that, in case any difficulty or lacuna exists in 
the prosecution case, it should be possible to remedy* it by further investigation. 
His scrutiny of the final reports should also ensure that there are adequate 
grounds for abstaining from sending the case to court. 

(7) He should examine all cases of acquittals, or cases where there is a conviction only 

for a minor offence, the accused having been acquitted of a more serious charge. 
This will enable him to find cut the causes of acquittal and devise methods to 
avoid miscarriage of justice. 

(8) He should encourage the prosecutors to consult him freely in all cases of difficulty. 

In the above scheme of control, the responsibility for ensuring that all cases are properly- 
prepared and conducted in courts will now vest in the District Director of Public Prosecutions. 
The Superintendent of Police will be respor sihle only for ensuring that the District Director 
of Prosecutions and other prosecutors are properly briefed and given everv reasonable 
assistance in studying the records and “briefs”. The Superintendent will no longer be 
responsible for the way the prosecutor conducts the case in court and Police Manual 
rule 245(c) will have to be deleter!. 

The Commission recommend that for .-very Magistrate’s district, there should be one 
such Director who should replace the Publ c Prosecutor. It is necessary to wive him an 
office with a small library containing important law books of reference and law journals. 

In England, a State Director of Public Prosecutions is appointed from the Bar and he 
is generally a Barrister of at least ten years’ standing. The Commission recommend that 
the District Director of Public Prosecutions in Bihar should also have at least ten years’ 
practice at the Bar as an advocate and enjoy the reputation of sound criminal work.' He 
should be a whole-time salaried officer, drawing a pay in the scale of Bs. 1,200—1,600 in the 
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district of Patna and Rs. 1,000—1,400 in the other districts of the State. The scale of fees 
allowed to the Public Prosecutor of Patna is also at present higher than that sanctioned for 
the rest of the State. The total fees paid to Public Prosecutors, the Commission understand, 
are not any less than the consolidated scale of pay that has been recommended. If the 
experience and suitability of a candidate is of a particularly high order, a higher start or 
even the maximum in the scale may be given to him on his first appointment. In no case 
should he be allowed any private practice. The tenure of office of the District Director and 
Chief Public Prosecutor should be five years. A preliminary selection board consisting of 
the District and Sessions Judge as President and the District Magistrate and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police as members will be convened to select six names in order of merit. They 
will forward the nominations to the State Director of Public Prosecutions, a post which the 
Co mm ission also recommend to be created. The State Director will then convene a board 
consisting of himself as Chairman, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and 
Railways, Bihar, and the concerned Commissioner of the division as members to select two 
out of the six names forwarded by the District Selection Board. These names arranged 
in order of merit will be forwarded to Government in the Law Department for appointment 
of one of them as District Director of Public Prosecutions and Chief Public Prosecutor. 

170. In every district, the work of prosecution in a Sessions Court is entrusted to a 

Public Prosecutor who is assisted by a panel of Assistant 
Prosecutors for Sessions Courts. Public Prosecutors. As the District Director has also 

to function as Chief Public Prosecutor of the district and 
will be responsible for satisfactory prosecution of Sessions cases, the existing arrangement 
must necessarily be revised. The present Public Prosecutor will be replaced by the District 
Director who will not only supervise the prosecution of a serious case but also take a hand 
in the actual prosecution of the more important and difficult cases. Neither the present 
day Public Prosecutor nor the proposed District Director of Prosecutions can ever spare the 
time for prosecuting ail the State cases in the Sessions Courts. It is for this reason that a 
panel of Assistant Public Prosecutors is maintained to assist the Public Prosecutor. The 
Commission have been informed that the system of having a large panel of Assistant 
Public Prosecutors is open to many defects. Several witnesses have stated before the 
Commission that generally, the panel is so big that many lawyers in the panel are only 
occasionally engaged. Accepting this view, they recommend that this panel should be 
replaced by a much smaller panel of lawyers of ability, who can be entrusted to prosecute 
cases independently in the Courts of Sessions and those who are selected for it should be 
freely engaged in State cases. They should, however, not be salaried officers and should 
be remunerated on a daily fee basis. At present in Patna there are two classes of Assistant 
Public Prosecutors—class (I) is given a fee of Ks. 24 per day, and class (II) consisting of 
junior lawyers is allowed a daily fee of Ks. 20. As the Patna Bar commands a higher rate 
of fee, the Commission recommend that the scale of fee of class (I) prosecutors should be 
raised to Ks. 32: per day and of junior lawyers to Ks. 24 per day. This distinction need not 
be maintained in other districts where there should be only one class of prosecutors to be 
engaged on a daily fee of Ks. 25. The Commission recommend that those lawyers who are 
to be on the panel should now be designated Public Prosecutors. In such a scheme the 
Commission hope that the standard of work will improve and the change in the designation 
will be all the more appropriate in view of the new designation for the Public Prosecutor. 

The District Selection Board recommended for nominating candidates for the post of 
District Director of Public Prosecutions will co-opt the latter when convened for nominating 
lawyers to be included in the panel of Public Prosecutors. The number of the nominees 
will be twice the number required and the list should be arranged in order of merit The 
nominations will be submitted to the State Director of Public Prosecutions who will in 
consultation with his Selection Board as suggested for the nomination of the District Director 
proceed to get the appointments finalised. ’ 
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171. A large number of witnesses have stated before the Commission that the preBent 

Prosecutors for Magisterial Courts of a scliem e ,,f P^cuting cases in magistrates’ courts is 
district somewhat an improvement on the previous arrangement 

p u t have suggested that these prosecutors should not be 
police officers working under the control of the Police Department. Similar views were also 
expressed by the Law Commission of India in their Report.1 They observed “It must 
not also be forgotten that a police officer is generally one-sided in his approach. It is no 
reflection upon him to say so. The Police Department is charged with the duty of the 
maintenance of law and order and the responsibility for the prevention and detection of 
offences. It is naturally anxious to secure convictions. Not infrequently, relevant witnesses 

are kept back by the prosecution...These are the results of an excess of zeal by the 

police officers and a want of a realization of their true function.’’ With these views the 
Commission fully concur and recommend that the present prosecution cadre meant for the 
magistrates’ courts should be re-organised and all the prosecutors brought under the control 
of the District Director of Public Prosecutions. There should be two classes of prosecutors 
in these courts; to be designated District Prosecutors and Assistant District Prosecutors. 
One District Prosecutor will be appointed for every police sub-district. He will be responsible 
to the District Director of Public Prosecutions for efficient prosecution of all cases in the 
magisterial courts. It will be his duty to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the Assistant 
District Prosecutors, to prosecute difficult anc; complicated cases in the .magisterial courts and 
appear before the District Magistrate in appeals heard by him in police cases in the non- 
separation districts. Should it be considere l necessary to employ a District Prosecutor for 
the prosecution of a case in any magisterial court located outside his headquarters, he will 
he so deputed under the orders of the District Director of Prosecutions. The District 
Prosecutor should receive the necessary ministerial assistance from the office of the District 
Director of Public Prosecutions where their headquarters coincide, but those posted to the 
headquarters of police sub-districts, which v. ill not have a separate District Director of 
Prosecutions, will require a small office with a library. 

The District Prosecutors will be appointed in the scale of Rs. 280—25—405—E. B.— 
30—-675—25—900 sanctioned for Deputy Magistrates and recommended for Deputy 
Superintendents with the Central rate of dearness allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 20 per month with marginal adjustments only up to Rs. 320. 
The conditions of service will be the same as for Deputy Magistrates or Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents of Police except that their age of retirement will be 58. There will not be any direct 
recruitment into this rank and all the vacancies will be filled by promotion of Assistant 
District Prosecutors. 


The Assistant District Prosecutors will he appointed to assist the District Prosecutors 
in prosecuting cases in magisterial courts. They will also be whole-time salaried officers ol 
Government and will be recruited in the scale of Rs. 240—10—300—15-—375—E. B.—50— 
150—20-—530 and a dearness allowance (a) Rs. 20 per month with marginal adjustments onh 
up to the stage of Rs. 320. 

The necessity for fixing a more rational yardstick for determining the strength has beer 
urged before the Commission by several witnesses. . The present system of determining tin 
strength of prosecutors based on the number of charge-sheet cases' is unsatisfactory. Tin 
Commission after examining this matter in some detail have come to the conclusion tha 
there should be one Assistant District Prosecutor for every whole-time court and one for al 
the part-time courts. In subdivisions, the seniormost Assistant District Prosecuto 
will be responsible to the District Prosecutor for supervising and co-ordinating the work o 


1. Paragraph 12, page 769 of the Keport. 
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the other Assistant District Prosecutors. He will be given a charge allowance of Es. 50 
per month and a small office with a library to enable him and bis colleagues to discharge their 
functions properly. 


172. All Assistant District Prosecutors will be required to be Daw graduates and those 

■ ; ' with three years’ practice at the Bar will be preferred. 

Recruitment and training of Assistant Their age at tlie time when the applications are invited 
District .Prosecutors. should not be over 28 and they will retire at the age of 

58 but can work up to the age of 60 if they are recom¬ 
mended to be particularly suitable. They should be recruited through a competitive 
examination to be conducted by the State Public Service Commission. The competitive 
examination should consist of a written test, comprising papers in law, general knowledge 
and court language, followed by a viva voce test which will include a test in a moot court. 

It is the considered view of the Commission, as also that of the Indian Law Commission, 
that all Assistant District Prosecutors should receive some police training as they must be 
thoroughly conversant with police work, particularly with that part of it which is connected 
with the investigation of cases. For this purpose, therefore, the Commission recommend 
that they should be trained in the Police Training College for a period of six months after 
their first appointment and the curriculum should include lectures on law by experienced 
lawyers who may be invited to address them. After the conclusion of the basic training, 
they should be posted to the headquarters of a district or a subdivision to undergo a course of 
practical training for 3 months under the District Prosecutor. The Chief Public Prosecutor 
will supervise the work of training and will attach the trainees to bis own office for at least 
8 months before they are entrusted with actual prosecution work. 

The Superintendents of Police who will have ample opportunity to watch the work of 
the District Prosecutors and the Assistant District Prosecutors, should send annually their 
own assessment of their work to the District and Sessions Judges, who should obtain similar 
reports from the District Magistrates of the districts where separation lias not yet been 
.complete. The District Judges will add their own remarks and forward them with the 
annual reports of the Chief Public Prosecutor to the State Director of Public Prosecutions. 
These prosecutors will cease to wear police uniform and will wear a gown to be prescribed 
by the High Court. 


178. The Commission are of the view that the posts of Senior District Police Prosecutors 

at present sanctioned for only the bigger districts should 
Absorption of the existing personnel of be abolished and those who were appointed from the 
the prosecution cadre. Bar or directly through competition on the advice of the 

State Public Service Commission should be re-appointed 
as District Prosecutors. Those who were appointed from the Police Department may 
revert to it as Deputy Superintendents. Some of the District Police Prosecutors have also 
been drawn from the Police Department and the Commission recommend that those who 
are suitable and senior may be appointed as Chief Inspectors to be posted as Law Instructors 
in the training institutions and others as officers-in-charge of the District Police Court Offices 
on their existing scales of pay. Those who were appointed from the Bar as Assistant 
District Police Prosecutors should be retained as Assistant District Prosecutors. Some of 
them who are senior and possess suitable record should be considered for appointment as 
District Prosecutors by the Public Service Commission. All the existing Assistant District 
Police Prosecutors should be re-appointed as Assistant District Prosecutors but those amongst 
them who started their career in the police should be reverted to the Police Department and 
appointed as Inspectors. 
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174. Several well informed witnesses gave evidence before tlie Commission that thf 

work of the Secretary to Government in the Law 

State Director of Public Prosecutions. Department 1ms perceptibly increased and it would be a 

great step forward from several considerations, if a post 
of State Director of Public Prosecutions was created. 
This Senior Law Officer of Government will relieve the Law Secretary of his work as Legal 
Remembrancer on the criminal side and should be made ex-officio Legal Remembrancer, Hie 
duties will be made onerous and exacting as the Commission recommend that he should be 
the Controlling Officer of all District Directors of Public Prosecutions, inspect their work 
periodically and take over the following duties of the Legal Remembrancer in criminal 
matters :— 


O') to instruct the Advocate-General when necessary in relation to criminal cases 
coming before the High Court; 

(it) to provide for the adequate prosecution of important cases in the district courts, and 
for the proper representation of the State in appeals; 

(tit) to advise Government when appeals in acquittals are preferred and regarding 
appointment of Special Public Prosecutors; 

(iv) to watch the interest of Government in the criminal courts; 


(v) to convene selection boards for the appointment of District Directors of Public Prose- 

cutions-cwm-Chief Public Prosecutors and Public Prosecutors; 

(vi) to supervise the work and conduct of the District Directors of Public Prosecutions; 

District Magistrates will now report for the orders of the State Director of Public 
Prosecutions on any criminal case of more than ordinary importance involving 
a question of great public interest or in which it may appear expedient that the 
State should withdraw from the prosecution. It shall be the duty of the 
State Director of Public Prosec ltions to keep Government informed of all such 
cases. It will also be the duty of the State Director of Public Prosecutions 
as Legal Remembrancer to give his opinion in any matter upon which Govern¬ 
ment in any department may think fit to consult him. 

175. The Commission are of the view’ that such a responsible and senior official of 

Government should generally be a retired High Court 


Qualification of the State Director. 


Judge having sufficient experience of criminal work 
either at .he Bench or before he was raised to it at the 


Bar or he may be a senior criminal lawyer of consider¬ 
able experience and should possess the same qualifications as are required for those who are 
eligible for appointment as High Court Judges. The Commission consider that he should 
be paid a monthly salary of Rs. 2,000 per month. 


The retiring age of the State Director ot Prosecutions should be 68 and he will be 
appointed on the recommendation of the High Court which will send three names to Govern¬ 
ment in order of preference for appointment of one of them as the State Director of Public 
Prosecutions. As the entire prosecuting agency will form a separate department under the 
administrative control of Government in the Law Department^ the expenditure incurred in 
entertaining this department should be borne by the Law Department of Government. 


B. Police Court Offices 


176. Almost all the witnesses appearing before the Commission have strongly deprecated 


Subdivisional and District Police Court 
Offices—their set-up. 


the system of making the prosecutors responsible for 
office work including maintenance of records and 
registers. It is the considered view of the Commission 


that the prosecutors should not be saddled with any kind of office work and, therefore, they 
recommend that the District and Subdivisional Police Court Offices should be reorganised 
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and so constituted as to establish effectively sound liaison between the prosecutors and the 
police and also ensure that all files, returns and reports are properly and efficiently maintained 
without distracting the prosecutors. These Police Court Offices will continue to be under 
the administrative control of the Superintendent of Police. A Subdivisional Police Court 
Office will be in charge of an Assistant Inspector of Police. He will be assisted by three 
Head-constables. To each Subdivisional Court Office will be posted two qonstables for hajat 
duties and one constable for each whole-time court. The District Police Court Office will 
be in charge of an Inspector of Police on the senior scale. He will be assisted by one Head- 
constable and two constables. At the headquarters of the police districts, the District 
Police Court Office and the Subdivisional Police Court Office will be amalgamated and tlie 
Inspector in charge of the District Police Office will be directly responsible for the discipline 
and work of the Subdivisional Police Court Office. The Inspector will also exercise adequate 
supervision over the work of other Subdivisional Court Offices within the police district. He 
will be required to inspect a Subdivisional Police Court Office once in six months. During 
his inspection he should ensure that all the registers, records and returns are correctly 
compiled and properly maintained. A staff of one Head-constable and four constables will 
be attached to a District Police Court Office which is located at the headquarters of the 
Sessions Divisions, for assisting the Public Prosecutors in the prosecution of Sessions cases. 
The Police Court Offices should alw'ays be located in the Court buildings. 


177. The Superintendent of Police will discharge bis responsibility of ensuring that 

every prosecutor is properly briefed and given reasonable 
Their duties. assistance in the preparation and prosecution of cases 

through these court offices. The officers-in-charge of 
court offices will, therefore, be required to maintain intimate contact with all the prosecutors. 
It will be the special responsibility of the Inspector of the District Court Office located at 
the headquarters of a Sessions Division to ascertain by personal communication with the 
Public Prosecutors, whether the “briefs” furnished by the magistrates are complete in all 
details and if not, he will supplement them with any information that may be required. The 
Commission expect that the Superintendent of Police will maintain similar contact with the 
District Director of Prosecutions and also make every endeavour to satisfy himself that the 
other prosecutors receive all the aid from the Police Court Offices that they require to 
prosecute cases successfully. The Commission desire that all the prosecutors'should also 
establish close contact with the office so that there is no lack of co-ordination in preparing the 
“briefs” and bringing offenders to justice. The present duties of the Police Court Offices 
will generally be unchanged and some of the more important ones are stressed below :—- 


(i) The Police Court Office will be responsible for the custody of all police records of 
charge-sheet cases. On receipt of charge-sheets, the Subdivisional Police Court 
Office will ensure as hitherto that copies of all documents on which the 
prosecution proposes to rely are made available to the accused except such 
documents of which copies have already been supplied when bail applications 
were presented and heard and the accused does not wish to have another copy. 
In some States, this work has been entrusted to the investigating officers. The 
Commission are of the view that it will be alwavs more convenient to entrust 
this task to the Subdivisional Police Court Office which should be provided with 
adequate number of typists in the rank of Head-constable as at present. 
Normally, it is expected that one person should type about 15 foolscap pages 
a day and the strength required for the court office should be determined on 
the basis of the average number of pages typed during the last two years. As 
soon as copies have issued to the accused persons, the officer-in-charge will 
make over the case diaries and the “brief” to the prosecutor. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the case, the original case diaries will be returned to the police-station 
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from which they were sent and the “brief” with the comments of the proseca- 
tor will be sent to the Chief Inspector of the police circle concerned for onward 
transmission to the Superintendent of Police. 

( tlJ The Police Court Office will advise the prosecutors to ask for remand in cases in 
which there is good reason to suspect that a person is accused of an ollence for 
which, on re-conviction, an enhanced punishment may be awarded. The 
court office shall take prompt steps for verifying the previous conviction of 
such accused persons and ensure that no unnecessary delay occurs. 

(ru) The Commission have heard loud complaints from the Sessions Judges, magistrates 
and police officers about ncn-attendance of witnesses in police cases. It 
appears that the present procedure for service of summonses is not satisfactory. 
The Commission recommend that this work for police cases should be entrusted 
to the court offices where all summonses from magistrates and Sessions 
Courts will be received, entered in a register and sent to the police-stations 
concerned for prompt service and return. The Police Court Officers will 
inspect their registers every day to ensure that defaulting police-stations are 
reminded in time. One of he three Head-constables should be detailed solely 
for this work. He will maintain an account of warrants and other processes 
as also the absconders’ register. Applications from investigating officers for 
issue of warrants and other processes will be received in the Police Court Office 
and it will be their duty to obtain warrants and other processes and send them 
to the police-stations concerned for execution. They will also take steps to 
get evidence recorded under section 512 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
against absconding accused. 

( tv ) The custody of the property seized as exhibits in course of investigation of cases 
will be with the officer-iu-ch ir|e of this office. All these exhibits will be 
properly accounted for, produced as and when required by the trial courts, and 
no property will be disposed of without obtaining appropriate orders of' the 
trial court concerned and of the Subdivisional Officer in cases in which final 
reports are received from the police. It has been pointed out by some police 
officers that occasionally magistrates are reluctant to pass an v order for the 
disposal of seized property. The Commission are of the view that the present 
procedure as outlined in the Police Manual is sound and no property should be 
allowed to he disposed of by the police without the orders of the magistrate, as 
these exhibits are seized and held in custody by the police on his behalf. The 
Commission believe that a suitable court circular from the High Court will 
remove the present confusion, if it exists in any district. 

( v) The custody of under-trial prisoners brought from jail for production before magis¬ 
trates and Sessions Judges will he the responsibility of this office. Necessary 
escorts for bringing under-trial prisoners to courts will be provided by" the 
District Armed Deserve at the headquarters. At subdivisional headquarters, 
the constables posted to the Court Office should be able to escort the under-trial 
prisoners and occasional re-inforcements, when required, may be requisitioned 
from the officer-in-charge of the local police-station. No one should be allowed 
to interview a prisoner while he is in the precincts of a court, awaiting trial, 
without the necessary authoritative permission. 

(«*) Difficulties have been experienced in maintaining the magistrate’s general register 
of cases in Police Manual Perm No. 56. In this register, all first information 
reports, final reports, judicial results of cases sent up in charge-sheets and 
progress of investigations and trials are entered and authenticated by the 
Subdivisional Officers and the trying courts. This register is now maintained 

4 Police. 
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by the bench clerk of the Subdivisional Officer and a “ shadow ” register has 
been introduced in the Police Court Offices. Even the “ shadow ” register 
cannot be properly maintained as necessary information is not readily available 
to the Police Court Offices. The Commission have been informed that tins 
important register forms the basis of all police statistics relating to investiga¬ 
tion and prosecution of cognisable cases. They therefore recommend that a 
police general register should be introduced and maintained at every Sub- 
divisional Police Court Office. In order to enable the Police Court Office to 
maintain this register properly, the Commission consider it necessary that the 
copy of the first information report submitted to the Subdivisional Officer should 
be routed through the Police Court Office where necessary entries should at) 
once be made in the police general register and the first information report 
with the register put up to the Subdivisional Officer for necessary authenti¬ 
cation. The first information report will then be handed over to the bench 
clerk. The final reports and any other document received thereafter by the 
magistrate should form part of the judicial records, to be made available to 
the Police Court Officer only in the presence of the magistrate. It should, 
however, be ensured that the Police Court Officer is given all facilities for 
eliciting information required for keeping his general register up-to-date. All 
final forms (final reports and charge-sheets) wull also be routed through the 
Police Court Office and in cases sent up for trial, the Police Court Officer should 
be able to secure information about the progress and results of trials from the 
prosecutors. Every prosecutor will be required to prepare the daily under¬ 
trial case report at the end of each day in the form prescribed in the Police 
Manual and make it over to the Police Court Officer for onward transmission 
to the Superintendent of Police. In districts where separation is complete, 
this under-trial case report will be sent to the District and Sessions Judges for 
their information and such action as they deem necessary. 

(vii ) The Commission have already recommended that the Police Court Office will be 
relieved of the work relating to the P. E. (Police Registered) system. This 
work will now be entrusted to the District Crime Bureau but the Police Court 
Office will continue to maintain the present conviction register and its indices. 
The Commission are informed that this register is' generally not up-to-date 
and deficient in many particulars. The importance of this and the connected 
registers should he well realised by every Police Court Officer as they furnish 
ready evidence of previous convictions. The entries in this register should 
continue to be authenticated by magistrates. 


C. Trials of Cases and Appeals 

178. The Commission have already dealt with the question of delay in investigation of 

eases by the police and suggested appropriate remedial 
Delays in the prosecution of cases measures. Similar complaints have been heard about the 
in the magisterial courts. delays with regard to prosecution of cases. The Law 

Commission of India have also adversely commented on 
the delays that occur in the dispensation of justice at every level. Several witnesses have 
informed the Commission that the delays in prosecution of cases are due to a number of 
causes, some of them being :—increase in the volume of cases; inadequacy of courts and the 
prosecuting staff; non-attendance of witnesses; and, frequent adjournments. The latest 
amendment of the Code of Criminal Procedure requiring copies of all documents on which the 
prosecution proposes to rely to be furnished to the accused persons is another factor that is 
contributing to delays. Some witnesses have also said that there has been a complete change 
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in the order of priority which executive magistrates now allot to their work; their engage¬ 
ment with duties connected with revenue, census, election, relief measures and develop¬ 
mental activities, leave them with insufficient time for court work. It is found from the 
report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the State of Bihar during the year 1956 
that the average period during which a case lasted in the courts of magistrates was 48.2 
days and in one district the average period was 112.60 days. In the opinion of the High 
Court, increase in the number of whole-tune magistrates and closer scrutiny by the District 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges of the explanation of delay should in course of time prevent 
flagrant causes of delay. In 1954, the Stite Government were pleased to appoint Shri (now 
Justice) Kanhaiya Singh on special duty to review the working of the scheme of separation 
of executive and judicial functions and also to make recommendations for expediting disposal 
of cases. With such a scheme of separation, the work of supervision which used to be 
entrusted to the District Magistrate is now to be discharged by the District and Sessions 
Judge. The latter with his own commitments cannot devote all the time that is required 
for inspections and Mr. Justice Kanhaiya Singh recommended that peripatetic judges should 
be appointed. Government have already appointed two such judges but the Commission 
recommend that there should be a properly constituted office to assist them in their Work. 
Mr. Justice Singh also recommended an extension, of the scheme of separation and the 
employment of a larger number of whcle-time magistrates. Working on the average of 
sixty thousand cases which have to be disposed of per year and accepting the yardstick 
recommended by Mr. Justice Singh, the Commission agree that there should be at least 188 
whole-time courts dealing with police cases only. They also agree with him that it would 
be necessary to ensure that there are 200 part-time courts for disposal of about 60,000 to 
80,000 miscellaneous cases. The Commission further recommend that the cadre of 
munsifs and sub-tjudges should be enlarged as quickly as possible in order that senior munsifa 
and sub-judges trained in criminal work g •nerallv try criminal cases. It is further suggested 
that courts presided over by munsif-inagistrates and sub-judge-magistrates should be set 
apart, as in England, for bearing police cases and they should allot one or two police-stations 
to each day in the week for trial of cases sent up by these police-stations so that their 
officers-in-rharge would be fully aware of the days of the week on which their cases are 
to com 3 up. The District and Sessions Judge of Patna while giving evidence before the 
Commission commended this “week-day’ system which has been tried with success in his 
courts. Many witnesses have stated that police and medical officers are generally the worst 
defaulters and seldom, if ever, do they send timely information of their inability to attend 
courts and also any change in their addiess. The Commission desire that any failure in 
this regard should be reported to their controlling officers by the courts concerned and if the 
reason for absence or failure to send timely information is not valid, they should be sternly 
dealt with. In order to expedite trials, it is also necessary to ensure attendance of public 
witnesses. The Commission have already recommended that service of summonses for 
police cases should be taken over by the District and Subdivisional Police Court Officers 
and it is hoped that in the proposed arrangement summonses will be properly and promptly 
served The Commission, however, feel that efficient service of summonses will not by 
itself secure the attendance of lliis class < f witnesses who justifiably resent any avoidable 
inconvenience or harassment caused to tlvm in responding to a summons. The Commission 
are informed that in some districts, the witnesses are not even paid the travelling and diet 
allowances, the rates of which are considered to he must too low by the present standards. 
The Commission have no doubt that these grievances have to be removed if regular attendance 
of public witnesses is to be secured. Cam should also be taken to ensure that when 
summoned, these witnesses are examined and discharged without unnecessary detention. 
Whenever the hearing of a case is adjourned, the prosecutor should be intimated by the court 
and the former should get the witnesses informed through the Police Court Offices or, 
directlv, if need he. Mr. Justice Kanhaiya Singh, who has dealt with this subject rather 
elaborately in his report, regrets that there is lack of speed and efficient despatch of 
business in the criminal courts and has appropriately suggested that the court diaries should 
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be properly maintained and unnecessary adjournments always resisted. Some police officers 
have pointed out that considerable difficulty is being experienced in producing public 
witnesses in view of the interpretation given to sub-clause 7 of section 251A of fTTe"Code of 
Criminal Procedure. This sub-clause requires the magistrates to proceed to take all such 
evidence as may be produced in support of the prosecution on the fixed date. A number of 
court-s are reported to have interpreted this provision to mean that it was the entire 
responsibility of the police to produce witnesses and without their intervention or assistance. 
The difficulties created by such an interpretation of the law are so serious that it was 
discussed in the conference of Inspectors-General of Police in 1960, and it is their view that 
this section should be suitably amended. The Commission realise that it can be difficult 
for the police to produce public witnesses without summons from courts and, therefore, 
recommend that the difficulty created by the interpretation of the recent amendment of the 
Code should be removed as soon as possible and legislation to amend it undertaken if a 
court circular cannot set the matter at rest. 

The delay in the disposal of cases relating to traffic offences is also reported to be 
serious. Numerous difficulties have been pointed out and the most important is that quite 
frequently the accused get untraced. The Commission note this with deep concern in view 
of the disquieting rise in the incidence of: traffic offences which endanger human life and 
property. The present day enforcement of traffic laws and rules is considered to be grossly 
unsatisfactory and, of late, people are justifiably exercised over the failure of the authorities 
to punish this new class of offenders. The Commission recommend that mobile courts 
should operate on trunk roads and in the larger cities in order to deal with such offences at 
the spot and with expedition. 

The Commission have already made recommendations about the reconstitution and 
enlargement of the prosecution agency and the re-organisation of the Police Court Offices. 
The Commission hope that these two measures will considerably help in obviating delays 
in the prosecution of cases. With the yardstick proposed for the prosecutors, inadequacy 
of prosecutors will not be a ground for protraction of any trial and with the re-organised 
Police Court Offices the desired speed and efficiency in the service of summonses, execution 
of warrants and processes, issue of copies of documents to the accused persons, production 
of exhibits and under-trial prisoners, and briefing of the prosecutors will be ensured. 

179. A number of witnesses, particularly senior police officers, are of the view that 

records of eases ending in acquittals or awards of 

Appeals. inadequate sentences are not properly scrutinised and 

promptly followed up; and sometimes even in well- 
merited cases, appeals are not preferred. It is stated that generally copies of judgment and 
comments of prosecutors are not readily available. Some Superintendents of Police informed 
the Commission that in a number of instances copies of judgments could not be available 
despite persistent efforts. It is difficult to apportion blame when the present arrangement 
requires co-operation of several agencies. The Commission are, however, clear in their view 
that a more reliable and satisfactory arrangement should be provided when a case before a 
magistrate ends in an acquittal or when an inadequate sentence is awarded. The Public 
Prosecutor concerned should at once obtain a copy of the judgment and submit the same to 
the District Director of Prosecutions with his comments. The latter should scrutinise the 
judgment and take steps for filing an appeal in appropriate cases in consultation with the 
Superintendent of Police. When an appeal is to he filed against a judgment of the Sessions 
Court, the District Director of Prosecutions should obtain a copy of the judgment with the 
comments of the Public Prosecutor concerned and forward them to the Superintendent of 
Police with his opinion. The latter will then forward them with his own comments to the 
State Director of Prosecutions through the District Magistrate. In cases controlled bv the 
Criminal Investigation Department, the District Director of Prosecutions will send his 
comments and the copy of the judgment to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime 
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and Railways, through the District Magistrate for onward transmission to the State 
Director of Prosecutions. In both cases, the State Director of Prosecutions will take appro¬ 
priate steps for filing an appeal or an application in the High Court, as he may think fit. 
The procedure outlined above should cut out unnecessary delays. In order to ensure that 
Law Officers of Government, responsible for conducting State cases in the High Court, are 
adequately briefed, the Commission recommend that an officer of the rank of Chief Inspector 
of Police posted to the Criminal Investigation Department, should work as a Liaison Officer 
and be attached to the office of the Advocate-General. His duty will be to inform the 
various officers of the Police Department regarding the hearing of cases in the High Court. 
This system will remove the present grievance of some Superintendents of Police that 
information about the progress in the hearing of cases in the High Court and their disposal 
are not received by them in time. 

The Commission do not propose to say anything about the conduct of criminal appeals 
and revisions in the High Court except that they desire to draw T attention to the views of the 
witnesses regarding maintaining an unnecessarily large panel of advocates and the low scale 
of fees payable to them. These matters should perhaps receive due consideration of the 
State Government and the High Court. 

180. In the end, the Commission hope that with the re-organisation of the prosecuting 
agency that has been recommended, a congenial atmosphere should be created for proper 
administration of Justice in all the Law Courts and the prosecutors will maintain a high 
standard of efficiency and integrity in all matters connected with the prosecution of cases. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ORGANISATION OF POLICE OFFICES 

181. The Indian Police Commission of 1860 had recommended that police officers shout 
be employed for clerical duties in the various offices and establishments of the police. Th 
Indian Police Commission of 1902-03, on the other hand, recommended that it was no 
necessary that police officers enrolled under the Police Act (V of 1861) should be employe' 
for performance of clerical duties. They were of the view that if discipline could be main 
tamed in other offices without the assistance of special powers, it should be possible b 
maintain it in the police offices as well. They also suggested that only those who were t< 
deal with crime, e.g., the crime readers to the Superintendents need only be enrolled a 
police officers. They were not in favour of the Inspector of Police in charge of 1 a circb 
being given any office staff as lie was not to do much of. scripTory work. 

182. It has been urged by some witnesses and also by the Bihar Police Ministeria 
Officers’ Association that the clerical establishment should be replaced by an executivi 
establishment as in the army. The Commission have considered the suggestion with can 
but do not think it necessary to recommend any material change in the class of person. 1 
employed on clerical duties. 

183. Views have been expressed before the Commission to indicate that there has beer 
considerable deterioration in the efficiency of a police office and that it has been alleget 
that supervision over the work of clerks, particularly in the district offices, is both inade¬ 
quate and inefficient and some witnesses have suggested that there is a certain amount ol 
corruption, particularly in those branches which deal with postings, transfers, promotions 
and drawal of pay and other allowances. Where work seems to have suffered most is due 
to the lack of adequate supervising staff to superintend the work of the dealing assistants 
Most of the superior staff is composed of touring officers and their supervision cannot 
necessarily be intensive and tends to be a little remote. 

184. The Commission took the opportunity of visiting the various offices at the State 
range, district and circle levels and they propose t-c deal with each of these offices separately. 

185. Before 1957, the ministerial staff of the office of the Inspector-General, Deputy 

Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department 
Office of the Inspector-General of (Crime Branch), and tin* Pange Deputy Inspectors- 
Police. General formed a combined cadre. In March, ”1957, 

the ministerial officers posted to the office of the Range 
Deputy Inspectors-General, including the temporary office of the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Military Police, formed their own cadre and the cadre of assistants working in the office of 
the Inspector-General and the Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment (Crime Branch), continued to be combined and their pay scales brought on par with 
those sanctioned for the ministerial establishments of the Secretariat departments- Govern¬ 
ment also revised the yardsticks which fbrmed the basis for determining the strength of 
the ministerial officers of these two offices and fixed 1,700 receipts per year for one assistant 
in the office of the Inspector-General of Police and 2,000 for the crime office of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. The yardstick for the range offices is based on 1,600 receipts 
per assistant per annum. Several witnesses, including the Inspector-General of Police, 
Bihar, and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, 
in their evidence have suggested that the yardsticks sanctioned for the Secretariat depart¬ 
ments should also determine the strength of the assistants in the combined cadre. The 
Commission, however, are not in favour of recommending revision of the yardsticks at 
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present, as the purpose should be well served if the strength of the ministerial staff were 
augmented immediately on the basis of the yardsticks already sanctioned. What is, how¬ 
ever, required is the strengthening of the accounts, budget and finance sections, including 
the leave and pension sections. There is a large number of disbursing units in the State 
under the Inspector-General of Police and to cope with the work connected with these units, 
as also the preparation of their budget under the various heads and sub-heads, the Commis¬ 
sion are of the view that a fully trained Accounts Officer on the scale already sanctioned 
for such posts in some other departments of Government should be appointed to supervise 
and co-ordinate the work in these three branches. If the office of the Inspector-General is 
brought to its full strength, there is a necessity for the creation of a post of Additional 
Registrar. This was particularly pressed by some of the witnesses. It has also been 
suggested that like other Heads of Departments, the Inspector-General of Police should 
have the facility of having a Personal Assistant in his office. Such posts exist for the Chief 
Engineer, Labour Commissioner, the Director of Health Services and the Director of 
Industries. The Commission recommend that such a post should be created in the pay scale 
sanctioned for Personal Assistants of other departments. The confidential section of the 
office of the Inspector-General is called the “X Branch”. The assistants in this branch 
form a separate cadre. This is unsatisfactory and the cadre should be merged in the general 
cadre of assistants sanctioned for this office As for the ministerial establishments in the 
office of the Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, the Commission 
propose no change. The recruitment of ministerial officers in the Secretariat is centralised 
and the Finance Department' controls it. It has been reported to the Commission that; 
considerable delay occurs in filling the vacancies in the various offices and they recommend 
that the Finance Department may, perhaps, consider a scheme which would ensure that 
every department gets an adequate quota of assistants every year, on the basis of the annual 
intake of each of the departments or office, so that vacancies are not allowed to be left open 
for long periods. 

186. As the Commission have recommended that the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Criminal Investigation Department, should tike over the administrative control of the 
railway police districts also, he will require a full-fledged office for work connected with 
appointments, transfers, postings, promotions, leave, discipline, and other administrative 
matters of the railway police. The strength of the proposed railway section of the office of 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways, should follow the pattern of a Range 
Police Office but the staff should be borne on the joint cadre of the assistants working in 
the Criminal Investigation Department and in the office of the Inspector-General. 

187. Since the assistants of all the offices of the Deputy Inspector-General, except that 

of the Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation 
Offiuc of the Range Deputy Department, at present constitute a combined cadre and 

Inspector-General. the vacant ies are now filled by the Inspector-General’s 

Office, it would be a wise step, in the opinion of the 
Commission, if nearly all the vacancies in the Range Offices were filled by promotion of 
clerks working in the District Police Offices. This will not only ensure efficiency, as trained 
and experienced assistants, fully conversant with police office work would be available to the 
Range Offices, but would add greatly to the incentive to the clerks working in the District 
Police Office. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, submitted such a proposal in 1956 
and the Commission recommend its acceptance. The officer in charge of a Range Office is 
a Head Assistant. The Range Deputy Inspector-General is primarily a touring officer and 
it was found unsatisfactory that the office during his absence should be left to the care of 
a ministerial officer when a large volume of correspondence in his office relates to crime and 
other law and order matters. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 had also recom¬ 
mended that officers connected with crime should be drawn from the executive branch of the 
police. The Commission concur in this view and recommend that the posts of Personal 
Assistants recently created for the Range Deputy Inspectors-General should be made 
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permanent and filled by police officers who need not necessarily be Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendents as at present sanctioned, but could be Chief Inspectors of Police. This 
will be both economical and expedient. 

IAS The office of the Superintendent of Police in a district consists of two distinct 

branches, namely, (i) the District Police Office, and 
Superintendent’s office. (ft) the District Reserve Office. The former works 

directly under the Superintendent of Police and his 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendent, and is located in their office building while the latter is 
located in the Reserve Police Lines and is in charge of a Sergeant-Major, assisted by a 
Reserve Officer of the rank of a Sub-Inspector and a number of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 
After careful consideration, the Commission find the arrangement to be wholly unsatis¬ 
factory. In their tour of Madras they were impressed with the system obtaining in that 
State. These two offices are combined and located directly under the Superintendent of 
Police in his own office. This is a particularly satisfactory arrangement as the control of 
the Superintendent of Police over both the wings becomes intimate, while in the system 
obtaining in Bihar, his control over the Reserve Police Office is necessarily remote as both 
he and his Assistant or Deputy Superintendent have to take special trips to this office, in 
some districts 3 to 4 miles away from his headquarters, or the officers from the Reserve 
Office have to go to the District Police Office or the residences of the superior officers to 
put up their papers. This causes confusion and entails delay. Several witnesses have also 
complained that corruption is quite rampant in some of the Reserve Police Offices. The 
Commission, therefore, advise that this arrangement should be immediately terminated 
and all the work done in the Reserve Office, except the work connected with drill and dis¬ 
cipline, should be transferred to the District Police Office. The Reserve Police Office, as 
such, should be abolished. The Reserve Sergeant-Major, who has already been recommended 
to be replaced by a Subedar-Major, should be assisted by one or more Jamadar Quarter- 
Masters and a Jamadar Adjutant. The Jamadar Quarter-Master will be in charge of clothing, 
accoutrement, etc., and the Jamadar Adjutant will be in charge of drill and discipline of 
the District Armed Police. The number of Jamadars will depend on the strength of the 
District Armed Police and that of the motor transport. These officers will replace the 
Sergeants at present sanctioned for the police lines. This will be a much more economical 
arrangement. The Reserve Subedar-Major, assisted by his officers, will maintain, as hither¬ 
to, the following registers :— 

(i) Arms Register. 

(ii) Ammunition Register. 

(mi) Clothing Register. 

(iv) Committee Report Book. 

(») Orderly Room Register. 

(vi) All registers connected with maintenances of motor transport. 

(vii) Register of daily duties. 

(tiii) Register of visiting guards. 

(ix) File of Command Certificates. 

(t) Stock and Store Register for the Reserve. 

( xi ) Hospital Register. 

(xit) Register of casual leave. 
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The other registers that are maintained in the Reserve Office should be transferred to 
the District Police Office. The posts of Reserve Sub-Inspector and Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
should be abolished. The assistance given by the Assistant Sub-Inspectors in the office 
in connexion with the discipline of the force could be afforded bv specially selected Head- 
constables who will be attached to the Adjutant’s Branch. 

181). The office, of the Superintendent at present consists of the following sections :— 

(i) English Office (correspondence, building project, etc.), 
(n) Accounts. 

District Police Office. (in) Vernacular Office (including chaukidari matters). 

(in) Motor Vehicles Office. 

It?) Confidential Section. 

it is a misnomer and obviously undesirable to continue the nomenclature “English 
Office’’ or the “Vernacular Office’’. The Commission recommend that the “English 
Office’’ should now be styled as “Correspondence Section” and the “Vernacular Office” 
should merge in the District Crime Bureau. The accounts section should be replaced by a 
much larger organisation to be called the “Administrative Branch”, and will consist of 
two sections (■/) accounts and (ii) establishment. Each branch or section of the Police Office 
will require a different yardstick for determining the strength as indicated below :— 

(») Correspondence. —All the correspondence will be dealt with in this branch. The 
head of this branch should be styled as Head Clerk (on the junior scale of pay) 
and should have under him a number of clerks, based on the yardstick of one 
clerk for every 2,000 receipts. 

(tij District Crime Bureau. —The executive set-up of the District Crime Bureau has 
already been indicated in the appropriate chapter. The clerical establishment 
of this Bureau should be of t ie same pattern as at present sanctioned for the 
so-called Vernacular Office. The Head Muharrir who is in charge of this 
section should be styled as Head Clerk (junior scale) and the number of clerks 
under him should be determined on the number of cases in the district and not 
on the number of receipts. As recommended by the Organisation and 
Methods Section, the basis should be one clerk for every 1,000 cases 
investigated. 

(in) Administration Branch — (i) Accounts Section. —There was substantial evidence 
laid before the Commission to indicate that this branch of the Police Office 
is very inadequately staffed. The accountants, in order to draw the pay and 
allowances of the force in time on the 1st of every month, have to work till 
late hours in the night to accomplish it. The Commission examined the 

actual working in this section in a Police Office and were convinced that this 
section is understaffed. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, in his 
evidence, has very strongly urged that this section needs considerable 
strengthening. The Organisation and Methods Section also recommended 
that the strength in this section should not be determined on the basis of 
annual receipts but should be based on the total strength of the force because 
pay, travelling allowance and other matters connected with accounts in rela¬ 
tion to such a large force are very heavy. This would b e a more rational 
arrangement. The Commission accept the view that for every 250 police 
personnel, there should be one accounts passed clerk in this branch. The 
head accountant should be restyled as Head Clerk (junior scale). In order to 

4 Police. 
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reduce the volume of work in this section, the Bihar Ministerial Police Officers’ 
Association suggested before the Commission that there should be decentra t- 
sation in the matter of drawal of pay, travelling allowance, etc., on the analogy 
that such a scheme of decentralisation is in force in the District Magistrate’s 
Office. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, has not commended this 
arrangement and the Commission agree with him. If the accounts Section is 
organised in the manner suggested above, there should be no necessity of 
decentralisation which must cause confusion as the movement of police officers 
on transfer, deputation and leave is so frequent that their pay cannot be 
conveniently drawn and disbursed at the subdivisional headquarters. The 
Commission also advise that the division of work in this section should ensure 
that at least there should be one accountant earmarked for preparing establish¬ 
ment bills and for drawing pay and other allowances of non-gazetted officers 
and another for similar work for all the gazetted officers. 

The establishment section should also have its own Head Clerk on the junior scale. 
He should be responsible for all the work at present done in the Beserve 
Police Office. 

(it;' Motor Vehicles Section .—'This section of the Police Office is responsible for the 
registration of motor vehicles and licensing of motor drivers. The Commis¬ 
sion accept the recommendation that the strength in this section should be 
determined not on the basis of annual receipts, but on the number of motor 
vehicles registered and they recommend that for every 400 vehicles there should 
be one clerk up to a maximum of 5 under a Head Clerk on the junior scale. 

(v) Confidential Section .—The confidential branch of the Superintendent of Police’s 
Office is not properly organised mainly because most of the papers that are 
maintained in this branch have to be kept in the personal custody of the 
Superintendent of Police. He gets the assistance of his stenographer in 
receiving and despatching papers. The Commission recommend that for this 
purpose a reliable clerk may be attached to the stenographer but the responsi¬ 
bility for safeguarding the secrecy of the documents should rest with the 
Superintendent of Police himself and his stenographer. 

The reorganisation of the various sections of the District Police Office as suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs, each under its own Head Clerk on the junior scale of pay should go 
a long way to improve the standard of work in this important office. The Head Clerk to 
be in charge of each section should be responsible for the work of all the clerks under him and 
the supervision which is lacking at present would thus be ensured. 

The Commission also recommend that the post of a superior ministerial officer to be 
designated as Manager should be created for controlling and guiding the Head Clerks and 
their sections. The existing post of a Head Clerk in a Police Office on a senior scale of 
pay should be abolished. The Manager should draw pay in the scale recommended for an 
Inspector of Police in the junior scale. The post of the Deserve Sub-Inspector should also 
be abolished and the work of supervision of the entire District Police Office should vest in 
the Manager. This arrangement should be suitable and at the same time economical. The 
Commission have had to reject the suggestion that a post of Personal Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Police for supervising the work in his office should be created on the 
analogy of such a post existing in the office of the District Magistrate. For several reasons 
the Commission are not in favour of the creation of such a post and the work of supervision 
will be better executed by a Manager who will be a promoted ministerial officer of experience 
and integrity than by a Personal Assistant. It was also urged that the clerks attached to 
ihe accounts section should be given a special pay. The Commission have also to reject this 
recommendation as they have proposed that the various sections should be so re-organised 
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that each section has its own Head Clerk and the accounts section so reinforced that the 
pressure of work would not be as great as at present. The Commission hope that the 
changes that have been recommended would not only ensure efficient work at every lev.el 
but it would be properly integrated and carefully co-ordinated under the direct control of 
the Manager and under the general control of the head of the office. 

IOC. The Commission have recommended that the circle officer should be of the rank 

of Chief Inspector of Police and that his supervision over 
Circle Office. the work of the police-station staff within his charge has 

to be prompt and intensive. This will necessarily 
require him to tour his jurisdiction freely. While he may not have much of scriptory work 
to do, he should have a reliable officer to leceive all the papers in his office and to docket 
them. The Commission, therefore, recommend that the present system of sanctioning a 
reader Assistant Sub-Inspector is on the whole satisfactory. The latter should now of 
course be replaced by a Head-constable. it will add greatly to the Chief Inspector’s useful¬ 
ness if he is also given a stenographer Head-constable in addition to the Head-constable who 
will be required to perform clerical duties connected with records mostly relating to investiga¬ 
tion and prosecution of cases. 



CHAPTER XIY 

ORGANISATION OF AUXILIARY FORCES 

A. Home Guards Organisation 

191. The essence of the Home Guards organisation in Bihar is that it consists mostly 
of non-officials who volunteer to receive training outside their normal hours of work and to 
perform such duties as are allotted to them under any legislation for the time being in force. 
Thev receive no salary. This was also the character given to the Home Guards organisation 
that played such a splendid and noble role during the Battle of Britain. It has been said 
by many writers that Deing the average citizen, a Home Guard was able to work^ with 
considerable ease among his own people and Great Britain owes considerably to him for 
keeping up the morale of the Nation when the entire Country was shattered by the Blitz. 
The necessity of such an organisation was also felt in India during the last World War. As 
a part of the organisation related to anti-raid precautions, a volunteer force called the Civic 
Guards, was raised under its own Act and Rules. This organisation was wound up on the 
termination of the War. 

Soon after Independence, it was realised that such an organisation w T as essential to serve, 
on what may be called, the domestic and civic front, which may require the services of Home 
Guards not only for assisting the police in maintaining law and order during emergencies 
but also to go into action whenever there was a civic emergency. Being entirely voluntary, 
it redounds to the credit of the community that people have never fought shy of getting 
enrolled as Home Guards. It is still more creditable for them to acquit themselves so nobly 
after such a short course of training lasting for only four months. A brief account of this 
organisation, since it was raised in 1947, would be of interest. A similar force was first 
started in Bombay in December, 1946, when that city was seized with a series of communal 
riots and the assistance of such an organisation was considered invaluable to maintain peace 
and tranquillity. The character of the organisation in Bombay is almost entirely urban and 
even the officers are drawn from the society and not paid any fixed remuneration. The Bihar 
Home Guards Act was passed by the Legislature in 1947. It created a voluntary force to 
be available to Government in times of stress and strain, but the members were allowed to 
pursue their own calling. The principal object in raising this organisation was to inculcate 
in a citizen the sense of civic responsibility and to train him to act as a soldier to defend his 
homeland in case of an emergency. An honorary Commandant-General was placed in charge 
of it but in 1948 it was considered desirable to place it under one of the police officers of 
Government and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police in charge of the Armed Force (now 
called the Military Police) was made ex-oflicio Commandant-General. In 1951, the 
Inspector-General of Police was appointed as ex-officio^ Inspector-General of Home Guards 
and later he was given the assistance of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed 
Forces, who was also made ex-officio Deputy Inspector-General of this organisation which 
was placed directly under a Commandant for day-to-day administration. He is of the rank 
of Superintendent of Police. The target, when the organisation was started, was to have 
G,000 Home Guards on the roll and this was reached within three years but the total strength 
has varied from time to time as these volunteers are supposed to be on the roll for a period of 
four years of active service unless they are re-enrolled. This force has now been distributed 
into five battalions, one each at Patna, Ranchi, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur and Purnea under 
a Commander of the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police. The training establishment 
was started at Muzaffarpur but for lack of proper accommodation, it was transferred to the 
erstwhile Air Force Camp at Bihta. This establishment has also been placed under a 
Battalion Commander. The course of training designed for the Home Guards lasts for 
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four months and thereafter those who are on. the active list are required to be called up at 
district headquarters for a refresher course ..asting for three days in a month or six days in 
two months. Unlike the Bombay organisation, the Bihar Home Guards are essentially 
drawn from the rural areas and dispersed in the villages. While the strength varies, it has 
seldom been less than 4,000. 

These volunteers have acted as a splendid auxiliary to the armed police of Bihar and 
during emergencies, like industrial strikes or communal festivals, they are freely deployed 
to assist the police in maintaining the peace. They have also been detailed occasionally for 
anti-crime drives and anti-smuggling duties and furthermore their work during civic strikes 
has been particularly praiseworthy. They have always helped the community whenever a 
strike has dislocated the essential services maintained by municipal or electrical organisations. 
It goes to their credit that during some of these strikes they never hesitated to serve as a 
skilled body of men to run public utility undertakings like the power house or the water; 
supply system or even to perform the duties of municipal sweepers. Their work during 
such strikes had been so spectacular that it was reported to the Commission that they were 
given civic receptions by the Patna Municipal Corporation and also by the Jamshedpur 
authorities. In view of the requirement o: a skilled body of men to run public utility 
services, a scheme was drawn up in 1952 to train Home Guards in certain technical duties. 
Care has, however, to be taken that the Home Guards are not used as black legs in an 
industrial strike and their duties should be confined only to running the essential services 
which affect the entire community. 

It has also been reported that they have been trained in archery and frequently sent out 
in teams to train the Village Volunteer Force of the Gram Panehayat in this art. If there 
was a Home Guard for every village, there is no doubt that as a village volunteer, his services 
would be invaluable. 

A Home Guard, while under training, receives a daily allowance at the rate of Be. 1 
per day and ration allowance at the rate of Bs. 40 per month. When called up for duty, 
the volunteer gets ration allowance at the rate of Bs. 40 per month and duty allowance at 
the rate of Bs. 1.50 nP. per day. Those who belong to the technical wing, when called to 
perform technical duty, get an additional Be. 1 a day. They are also entitled to get journey 
allowance and are provided witli free uniform. On duty, a Home Guard is deemed to be a 
police officer under the Bihar Home Guards Act and exercises all the powers and privileges 
of a police officer and can get the same protection. 

192. Majority of the witnesses giving evidence before the Commission have been 
particularly enthusiastic about the work of this organisation and only a few witnesses have 
favoured its abolition. Some have also suggested that this force should be amalgamated 
with the District Armed Police or if the strength of the District Armed Police is expanded, 
there would be no necessity for maintaining this auxiliary force. The evidence of the 
informed witnesses like senior administrators and police officers is to the contrary and they 
have all advocated its retention and in fact its enlargement. The Inspector-General of 
Police, Bihar, has suggested its extension to urban areas. The late Union Home Minister, 
while inaugurating the All-India Home Guards Conference, I960, observed “It is in the 
interest of the States specially considering the times in which we live and the clouds that we 
see on our horizon that every citizen is ever ready to meet any contingency.” The need 
loi such an organisation arises from the fact that it is not always possible for Government 
agencies alone to maintain peace effectively and restore essential services and it is for every 
citizen to play his part in such an emergency. The Commission fully concur in these views 
and are satisfied that such an organisation should continue and suggest that it should be 
extended as early as possible to urban areas. The aims should be to train ever v citizen, 
as m England, tc belong to a disciplined body of men ready to go into action at short notice 
in any emergency. 
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Some witnesses have suggested that there should be a women’s wing in this organisation 
and a proposal is already under the consideration of Government. In this proposal it has 
also been emphasised that it is necessary to get all classes of citizens whether in the pro¬ 
fession, business or in Government employment, not belonging to the police force or the 
army, interested in this organisation from a purely utilitarian point of view. The services 
of women Home Guards could well be utilised for nursing, running control rooms and 
telephone exchanges and such other social service like preventing the women folk from 
being molested on public streets. If they are in uniform and have the authority of Govern¬ 
ment behind them, they can act quite swiftly. The Commission have also suggested that 
the strength of the Bihar Military Police and the District Armed Police be reduced and they 
consider that some of the duties performed by these units could well be taken over by the 
Home Guards during such emergencies as created by festivals, melas and other congregations. 
It is always more economical to maintain a volunteer organisation sufficiently trained and 
efficiently organised than a large standing police force to be able to act in emergencies only 
which may not occur more than three or four times in a year. Considering the overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence available to the Commission, they are of the view that the force should be 
expanded in order to act effectively without much cost as an organisation in ;l , thicklv- 
populated State like Bihar with such extensive borders. 

193. The Commission visited the training establishment at Bilita and were impressed 
with the turnout and performance of the Home Guards. In order to help those Home 
Guards who need employment, the Commission are of the view that they should afford a 
very good recruiting ground for the armed and unarmed police. This will serve as a great 
incentive. It has also been suggested that since the Superintendents of Police have to lean 
more and more on this organisation during an emergency, section 4 of the Home Guards Act 
should be so amended as to authorise them to call up Home Guards. This authority at 
present vests in the District Magistrate and the Inspector-General of Police. The Com¬ 
mission are not in favour of any amendment to this provision of the law, particularly as 
there has been no indication at all during the evidence of any police officer to suggest that 
there has been either delay or confusion with regard to calling up of Home Guards. A 
Committee, has been set up by the Government of India and it may be useful to await the result 
of its deliberations before any further steps are taken either to re-organise the force or to 
expand it. With a dynamic national planning bringing in its way rapid industrialisation 
and the consequent upsurges, not to say of tensions in many parts of the State, the Commis¬ 
sion are of the view that this organisation can well be depended upon to execute its auxiliary 
duties. 

194. The Commission, during their visit to the Central Training Camp at Bihta, found 
the living conditions extremelv poor and recommend a phased programme of construction of 
buildings 

B. Special Police Officers 

195. In the evidence of some of the witnesses, it was suggested that the Commission 
should also consider recommending the appointment of special police officers to fight the 
anti-social elements in the society. There is a provision under section 17 of the Police Act 
(V °f 1861) to appoint special police but it can be done only when any area is found to be 
disturbed or in a dangerous state and the police force ordinarily employed for preserving the 
peace not sufficient. While on a visit to Calcutta, the Commission were informed that 
a volunteer organisation consisting of special police officers had done good work in control¬ 
ling anti-social elements and directing traffic during large congregations. In England, 
numerous statutory provisions exist for appointment of special constables to provide additional 
police assistance. Special Constabulary reserves are maintained throughout the countrv, 
consisting of citizens who are enrolled as special constables and who are ready at any time 
to turn out to assist the regular police force. 
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196. Under the existing provision cf the law, such a force cannot be raised in this State' 
but the Commission recommend for the consideration of Government that a legislation on 
the lines of West Bengal Act XXLV of 1955 may be undertaken to create a corps of special 
police officers who will not be entitled to any remuneration but will be required to perform 
such duties as are entrusted to them and will be subjected to their own rules of discipline. 
Such an organisation should not be given the character of a regular police force. It should 
not be necessary for these volunteers, who may be citizens of eminence, as in Calcutta, ( 
to undergo any intensive course of training or to work under junior police officers. Some 
lectures on law and a preliminary acquaintance with police work should be sufficient. It is 
of interest that in Calcutta these volunteers use their own motor vehicles without charging 
Government even for their propulsion. If such a corps is raised, their members could work 
m collaboration with the Commissioner of Police of the city of Patna, to start with, and the 
force could be directly under the Inspector-General. The Commission are of the considered 
view that such a step will go a long way to undermine the morale of the anti-social ele¬ 
ments who cannot easily be dealt with under the ordinary law by a policeman in uniform. 
The moral influence of such an organisation will have, according to the Commission, a very 
salutary effect on the society and is well worth an experiment. 

197. In Bombay, there is a scheme of employing police watchmen for industrial 
projects.' This auxiliary body of watchmen are under the operational and administrative 
control of the police but their cost is met by the industrial concerns who want to entertain 
this force for preventing thefts of industrial materials. In this State, theft of industrial 
materials has caused some concern in the industrial belts of Dhanbad and the steel city of 
Jamshedpur. It is perhaps difficult for the regular police to pay any special attention to 
this problem and, therefore, if the industrialists favour the adoption of the Bombay scheme, 
n should be favourably considered. Appropriate rules can be framed under section 13 o ; 
the Indian Police Act (V of 1861). 


1. Kales 425—428 of Bombay Police Regulation. 



CHAPTER XY 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE POLICE 

A. Powers 


198. A State entrusts the police with the great task of co-ordinating the conflicting wills 
of the individuals so that a person is able to pursue his ends to his own satisfaction without 
let or hindrance, and at the same time without harming the interest of others. To enable 
the police to achieve this purpose, the State vests them with certain powers. Before the 
Police Act (V of 1861) came to be legislated, the powers of the police were not clearly defined 
or properly codified. The highest police officer invested with certain statutory powers was 
the Daroga; he was empowered to take cognisance of certain classes of offences, to arrest the 
accused, to recover stolen property and to prevent breach of the peace. He was, however, 
prevented from making enquiries into other classes of offences. Sir John Shore of the Civil 
Service recorded in his “Volume on Indian Affairs” in 1835 that the scheme of powers 
vested in the police was contradictory, for, large powers were vested in the Daroga but 
restrictions were imposed on him in respect of petty offences. Considerable stress was 
also given on the combination of the judicial and police functions in certain officials and a 
Daroga was empowered to record confessions. The Indian Police Commission of 1860 
were expressly asked by the “Supreme Government” to ensure a complete severance of police 
and judicial functions. The present scheme of the investment of statutory powers in the 
police is based on the Police Act (V of 1861), the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1861, the 
Indian Penal Code of 1860 and the Indian Evidence Act of 1862. Section 20 of the Police 
Act (V of 1861) provides that :— 

“Police officers enrolled under this Act shall not exercise any authority, except the 
authority provided for a police officer under this Act' and any Act which shall 
hereafter be passed for regulating criminal procedure.” 

For preserving the peace, the police have certain regulatory and restrictive powers. 
These powers again are drawn from the Police Act which authorises the police to regulate and 
license public assemblies and processions, regulate the extent to which music may be played 
on the streets and to keep order on public roads and public places under sections 30,30A and 
31. Section 34 of the same Act enables the police to take steps for preventing obstructions, 
inconvenience, annoyance, risk, danger or damage to the members of the public. For 
preventing and detecting crimes, the police have been similarly given powers under the 
Police Act and the Code of Criminal Procedure. Section 23 of the Police Act authorises a 
police officer to apprehend persons for whose arrest sufficient grounds exist and empowers 
every police officer, for the purpose of discharging his obligation, to enter and inspect 
disorderly places. Sections 149 to 153 of the Code of Criminal Procedure vest in the police 
powers to prevent commission of cognisable offences, injury to public property and use of 
false weights and measures. The police have to exercise these powers on their own 
initiative just as they have to investigate cases in the manner indicated in the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. Besides these substantial legal powers of the police, their 
powers in respect of certain classes of offences are also provided in the Indian Penal Code. 

In the present scheme of investment of statutory powers, the powers of the officer-in¬ 
charge of the police-station, due to his special responsibilities, assume a legal significance. 
These powers only vest in him and in all his superior officers under section 551 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Section 14 of the Code visualises investment of powers of a Special 
Magistrate in certain classes of police officers. These powers are not to be vested in any 
rank below that of an Assistant District Superintendent of Police and the use of these 
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powers is limited to the purpose of preserving peace, preventing crime, detecting, apprehend¬ 
ing and detaining offenders. The Police Act (V of 1861) provides for some extra powers 
to be vested in superior police officers. The Inspector-General of Police is a magistrate for 
a limited purpose under section 5 of the A.t and is empowered under section 12 to frame 
departmental rules and regulations. Section 7 of this Act empowers superior police officers 
to take disciplinary action against the members of inferior ranks. 

It should appear from the above that the powers of a police officer in respect of an jict 
done by him officially affecting the liberty of the subject are greater than those accorded to a 
private individual. Any assault upon a policeman and obstruction caused to him while in 
execution of his duty are special offences under the law. But no policeman is above the 
law or immune from the jurisdiction of the court of justice for any breach of the law com¬ 
mitted by him in the discharge or intended discharge of his duties. Some protection has, 
however, been given to a police officer as a public servant by providing that sanction of the 
appointing authority has to be obtained foi his prosecution for any breach of the law com¬ 
mitted in the actual discharge of duties. Adequate safeguards have been provided in the 
law and the departmental regulations against any misuse of power. In the Code of 
Criminal Procedure are provided certain cl ecks to be exercised by an elaborate judicial 
machinery; the Indian Evidence Act imposes certain restrictions by making confessions 
before the police inadmissible in evidence: and departmental regulations prescribe the. proce¬ 
dure to be adopted in exercising the various powers and provide supervisory checks where 
necessary. 

199. The question whether the powers that vest in the police today need any revision or 
modification has elicited the views of a very large number of witnesses. In the opinion of 
the majority of them, the present powers of the police are not adequate and in order to enable 
them to discharge effectively the important duty of preserving the public peace, suggestions 
have been made from witnesses, including Judges, Lawyers, Legislators, Mukliiyas and 
senior civil servants that certain ranks of police officers should be empowered under 
section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure so that ad-interim prohibitive notices pending 
their final adjudication by the magistrate hiving jurisdiction can be passed by the police 
without any loss of time. Another suggestion is that the Superintendent of Police should 
exercise the powers under sections 30 and 30A of the Police Act (V of 1861) in an unfettered 
manner. It is also the view of some witnesses that lie should be authorised to issue licence 
for procession under the Bihar Maintenance of Public Order Act. The representative of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, Jamshedpur, has supported the vesting of limited regula¬ 
tory powers under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure in certain ranks of police 
officers. A number of witnesses, including two former Judges of the Patna High Court, a 
senior District and Sessions Judge, who has now been raised to the High Court Bench, and 
the Chairman of the State Public Service Commission, till lately of the Indian Civil Service, 
suggest that some judicial powers may also be vested in senior police officers in order to 
expedite the trials of offences under the Motor Vehicles Act, section 34 of the Police Act, and 
enquiries instituted under the security provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The 
Chairman of the State Public Service Commission is firmly of the opinion that more trust 
should now be reposed in the police, and, therefore, not only should confessions made before 
certain ranks of police officers be admissible .n evidence, but also, officers of the rank of 
Additional Superintendent of Police and above should be empowered to enquire into the 
proceedings under the security sections of the Code. He feels that the police would not 
betray the trust and enquiries into security proceedings by senior police officers would 
ensure more expeditious disposal of these pi iceediugs, and also deter subordinate police, 
officers from submitting frivolous and malicious reports. The State Development Com¬ 
missioner, who is also a senior member of the Indian Civil Service, lias suggested that the 
Superintendent of Police should, in the present administrative Set-up, be trusted with more 
powers in order to enable him to function in most of the day-to-day matters of prevention of 
breach of peace and detection and prevemion .f crime without the necessity of obtaining prior 

10 ' 4 Police. 
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approval or concurrence of the District Magistrate at every stage. The Law Commission of 
India are in favour of allowing police officers of higher ranks to record confessions which 
could he admitted in evidence. 

A 3 against the aforesaid views, some witnesses definitely consider the powers that are at 
present exercised by the police quite excessive and recommend appropriate modifications in 
order to make the police play their proper role in a democratic set-up. A third group of 
witnesses, however, think that the present powers are just adequate and need neither be 
enlarged nor modified. 

200. The Commission have given this important subject their most anxious consideration 
and it is their view that any radical revision of the statutory powers is not indicated at 
present. The powers to prevent an offence, to arrest without warrant, to use the minimum 
of force in certain circumstances, to regulate processions and meetings, to requisition public 
assistance and to prevent damage to property or person are adequate and need not be 
enlarged or restricted. The demand for empowering officers-fin-charge under 
section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure is not necessary as in the rural areas, 
the Sarnanch of the Gram Pancliayat has already been empowered under section 04 of the 
Bihar Pancliayat liaj Act, 11)47, to take appropriate action for preventing imminent breaches 
of the peace and in urban areas, there should no£ be any delay in obtaining notices from 
the magistrates empowered under this section of the Code. The only exception that the 
Commission propose is for the city of Patna. The Commission similarly do not propose 
vesting of any judicial power in any rank of the police for expeditious trials of any classes of 
offences. The principle enunciated by the “Supreme Government” in 18(‘>0 was complete 
separation of the police and judicial functions and this principle not only holds good even 
today but any departure from it would be a retrograde step and against the spirit of the 
Constitution. The suggestions for some change in the operation of sections 30 and 30A of 
the Police Act or the Bihar Maintenance of Public Order Act, are also not supported by the 
Commission. 

201. If is their most considered view that while it is not necessary to introduce any 
change in the powers that are at present exercised by the police, there is a justifiable demand 
for reorientation of the manner in which these powers are generally exercised. The prin¬ 
ciples that should govern a policeman while exercising his powers should be that he is not 
above the law, but subject to it like any ordinary citizen and answerable for his actions if 
he over-steps the legal limits of his powers; that he must always be strictly impartial and 
must seek to administer the law without fear or favour. In England, the police have 
almost similar powers, but the sanction for the exercise of the powers is derived mainly from 
the co-operation given to British policemen bv the public. Every British policeman is made 
to undeistand that the source of his powers does not lie in the statutes, but in the co-opera¬ 
tion that he receives from the people and, therefore, he must endeavour to exercise his 
powers in a manner calculated to secure their good-will, co-operation and respect. 

From the evidence laid before the Commission, it is apparent that the people, by and 
iarge, do not grudge the powers that are vested in the police and some of them are even 
prepared to trust the police with more powers, but a very strong impression prevails that 
misuse of powers by the police arises generally from wilful and reckless misbehaviour of 
which some members of the force arc often or even habitually guilty and it is only in a few 
cases that the source of misconduct is an error of judgment, or a faulty procedure of enforce¬ 
ment. There is almost a universal complaint against unjustifiable arrests, against the 
treatment that is meted out to persons in police custody and against unwarranted searches 
and seizures of property. Doubts are often expressed in the propriety and regularity of the 
investigation and enquiries conducted by the police. It is only natural that the ’ largest 
number of public complaints is made and public opinion is most vividly aroused in regard 
to the improper arrests made by the police as the Constitution guarantees liberty of*the 
individual except under conditions imposed by law. Independence lias brought' greater 
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awareness on the part of the people nbou~ their rights and, therefore, any infringement 
thereof is apt to cause greater indignation. It cannot be ignored that in a democratic set¬ 
up, the demands on the police have multiplied and the larger the demand of the community, 
the more critical it is in regard to police methods and action and the more impatient it 
becomes for any mistake made by an individual member of the force. 


The Commision are conscious of the fact that in a large body of men, it is difficult to 
ensure that every individual member of the force can satisfy its standards. To expect it 
would be to expect a perfection which it is not possible to reach in regard to any aggregate 
of men. Having regard to the infirmities oi' mankind, the complex conditions of modern 
life, the multiplicity of duties entrusted to the police, the discretionary character of the work 
a policeman has to perforin, the utmost that can be expected in regard to any police force is 
that the number of inefficient men in the force at any time as also the number of cases of 
misconduct, whether due to accident or mistake or wilful wrong-doing, should he so small as 
not to damage to any appreciable extent, the efficiency and the reputation of the force as a 
whole. The Commission are also not oblivious of the difficulties and responsibilities of 
policemen. The proper performance' of the greater part of police work depends upon the 
skill, integrity and general capacity of the individual policeman who has, on the spur of the 
moment, to exercise a discretion and to ict promptly and decisively with little time for 
reflection. For the mistake or misconduct of the individual, the whole force, or, at any 
rate, those who are at the head, are generally held responsible at the bar of public opinion. 
In endeavouring to assess the efficiency of the force as a whole, greater allowance ought, 
therefore, to be made for the special difficulty of the task imposed upon the individual 
policeman and the infirmity of human nature to be allowed to count for failure occurring due 
to no want of care or forethought. The reasons for condemnation of the police particularly 
in respect of the manner in which the powers are exercised are also historical. Till the 
other day, the police were used as an instrument to repress the national aspirations and 
they frequently came in conflict with their own people and it is difficult for them to believe 
that the police have to serve the people and not to work against them. 

202. Tlu: Commission are in no doubt that some of the complaints are generally true; 
but the remedy does not lie in withdrawing all or any of the powers. What is necessary is 
to ensure that the powers arc properly exercised. First, every member of the police force 
must act lawfully. He ought to take the utmost possible care not to use his powers in a 
manner which involves any breach of the law and always bear in mind that his powers are 
intended to secure the substantial needs "f justice and, therefore, lie must exercise them 
with discretion. Secondly, he ought to exercise his powers firmly but with sympathy. The 
existing police regulations are not deficient in bringing home to the members of the force 
these obligations, hut the Commission feel chat some of these regulations are often overlooked 
or forgotten. They note with satisfaction that a Police Code of Conduct outlining the 
-principles which should govern the police in their day-to-day behaviour has been recently 
revised and adopted all over the country. This Code of Conduct requires the police to 
uphold the fundamental rights of the citizens, to enforce correctly the law of the land and 
has emphasised that a policeman has to be courteous, impartial and honest at all times and 
everywhere. The Commission have no doubt that if these principles are adhered to, people 
should have no grievance against the police. A copy of the revised Code of Conduct lias 
been placed at Appendix V of this Report. 


2051 It has been mentioned that the police have been aimed with certain regulatory and 

restrictive powers for preserving peace. It and when 
Use of force. these powers are found inadequate to deal with a situa- 

• tion endangering human life and property, the law' 
empowers the police to take a severer action and, if necessary to use force for dealing with 
any such situation, but whenever force lies been used it 1ms always provoked acute resent¬ 
ment and popular condemnation. The Commission have, therefore considered it neces¬ 
sary to examine the subject in some detail. There appears to be much unanimity amongst 
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the witnesses that use of force cannot altogether be ruled out but their anxiety seems to be 
to ensure that this extraordinary power is used with greater care and caution and only in 
circumstances which may clearly justify its use. They have, however, found it difficult to 
specify the circumstances in which armed detachments should be detailed for dealing with 
law arid order situations. Some of them, including senior police officers, have suggested 
that the deputation of an armed detachment, should be. made only if there is an apprehension 
of a specific nature, supported by reliable information to the elfect that the members of a 
mob are not only determined but also armed and likely to be violent. Borne other witnesses 
have suggested that deputation of armed detachments should be limited to dealing with 
situations arising out of industrial unrest, communal and agrarian trouble, and during elec¬ 
tions and large-scale disorders. Another caution indicated is that the deputation, of armed 
police should be made only when the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police 
are personally satisfied about the necessity of such a deputation. They informed the Com¬ 
mission that at present deputations of armed police are rather frequent and this must cease. 
Some senior police officers have suggested that every detachment must he accompanied by 
a sizeable force of constables carrying lathis and a tear smoke squad. It is their view that 
inability of the police to handle the situation with the use of lathi or tear smoke in the initial 
stages compels them to open fire on the slightest provocation. The Commission consider 
that as required by law, the authorities must at all times ensure that the minimum of force 
required to achieve the objective has to be used and the necessity to open fue should he in the 
last resort and they have recommended a greater use of the lathi and the tear smoke in 
dealing with unlawful assemblies. 

They, however, realise that the task of controlling and regulating the exercise of rights 
of freedom of speech, of forming associations or of assembly, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
is now far more difficult and complex than in the days of the British rule. An interference 
with the exercise of these fundamental rights is limited by the absolute necessity of main¬ 
taining law and order and social peace. This necessity lias to be carefully judged and the 
police should, as far as possible, avoid imposing unnecessary restrictions. Bearing these 
limitations in mind, it becomes increasingly necessary for the police to anticipate situations 
well in advance and to control them without having to resort to the use of force. An 
effort should be made to study the psychology of the mob and a human and sympathetic 
approach sometimes achieves the object. The Commission firmly believe that adequate 
and timely enforcement of the various restrictive, preventive and penal provisions of law 
rather than by habitual display of force should generally preserve the public peace. The 
intelligence system must always he geared up to give timely information for correct appraisal 
of any situation. Moreover, the use of force becomes necessary because the situation is 
sometimes not properly and promptly handled before the explosive stage is reached. Appro¬ 
priate steps must always be taken in time to prevent or reduce tension so that use of force 
could he avoided. It is sometimes the want of action or the delay in taking action, or 
inept handling of a situation, that leads to avoidable complications. If those shortcomings 
could be avoided, the Commission feel that the use of force would not be so frequent. Be 
that as it may, they recommend that no limitation on the existing powers with regal'd to 
the tise of force by the police need he imposed. 

| The Commission do not propose any further change in the recently amended Police 
; Manual rule 621, a copy of which is attached to t hia_.lt eport in Appendix VI. Whenever 
a detachment of the armed police is deputed, the authorities must satisfy themselves that 
all restrictive and preventive measures have failed and that the situation is serious and the 
possibilities of the danger of damage to property or human life are clearly established. It 
is difficult to prescribe and enumerate the circumstances in which armed police should be 
deputed, but the Commission are in agreement with the view of several witnesses that, 
amongst others, a deputation of armed police should ho justified if required to deal with an 
apprehension arising out of a serious riot, labour unrest, communal or agrarian trouble, or 
to control religious festivals and melas having adverse communal history, or to encounter 
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jangs of armed criminals. In the very nature of things, the list of circumstances cannot 
3e exhaustive. The Commission desire that the frequency with which armed detachments 
ire detailed at present must diminish and it should he possible to avoid large-scale deputa¬ 
tions of armed police; on the occasion of festivals, if the agency of the (Irani Panchayats is 
properly utilised and its responsibility for keeping the peace fully enforced. The Com¬ 
mission have been informed that during the period of tension created by the All-India 
Railway as well as the Postal strike, the dram Panchayats did splendid work all over Bihar. 
Again, when there was tension soon after the promulgation of the Bihar Anti-Cow Slaughter 
Act, particularly during a communal festival, the dram Panchayats were of great assistance' 
to the authorities of law and order in maintaining peace. There is, therefore, no reason 
why, for day-to-day administration even in matters relating to law and order, the valuable 
assistance of this great organisation should not be sought more frequently to prevent unneces¬ 
sary and at the same time expensive and irksome deputations of 'the regular police forces in 
file rural areas. The old practice of making routine deputations during communal festivals 
to a large number of villages should he progressively decreased. In urbanised parts, the 
intelligence system should be so organised that any untoward incident should he easily 
forestalled and when any situation develops requiring the use of force even to the extent of 
opening tire, the police must learn to make their approach so human and sympathetic that 
there is no bitterness left behind the action t :at they take. They should realise that they 
operate against their own people, however misguided they may be. At the same time, 
when force has to he used it must be used promptly, effectively, firmly and impartially but 
not excessively as speedy action taken with firmness will always cause less damage than 
otherwise. The Commission have already recommended that a tear smoke squad should 
be attached to every district. Tt is also the r desire that the present haphazard training 
which is being imparted in lathi drill should he more rational. The constables, both in the 
armed wing as well as in the unarmed establishments, should he taught how to use the lathi 
effectively. Whenever an armed detachment of police is detailed to an area which is 
disturbed, it should lie accompanied by a teat smoke squad and a posse of constables aimed 
with lathis. A magistrate should always accompany such a deputation and in such an 
event he must assume complete responsibility for all police action unless his directions are 
disregarded. He need not, however, interfere with the actual drill or deployment that is 
adopted in the execution of the task until it amounts to non-observance of his directions. 
The minimum of force has to he used and the magistrate or the senior police officer present, 
;f no magistrate accompanies the party, should use his discretion it) sending into action the 
tear smoke squad or the constables armed whit lathis before the armed police are commis¬ 
sioned. The deployment in this order is not obligatory but advisable. When situation so 
demands there is however, nothing to pre\em :he armed detachment, going into action. There 
is considerable evidence before the Commission to indicate that the police are generally not 
trigger-happy and that they have to resort to firing in some cases when they cannot face a 
fusillade of brickbats. If proper equipment iike steel helmets with some visors is provided 
and if the constables are physically tough they should be able to bear the first shock of such 
an attack without having to resort to firing. A more elaborate course of physical training 
is, therefore, necessary to he specially designed for the Special Armed Police (Bihar Military 
Police) and the District Armed Police. 


201. The scheme of departmental powers is regulated by the rules framed by Government 

under section -1(5, and, by the Inspector-General, under 
Departmental powers. section 12 of Act V of 1801. Appendix 2 of Volume III 

of the Pol.ce Manual contains a list of powers delegated 
to the Inspector-General and Deputy Iuspectors-Geiieral. Powers of other ranks have been 
indicated at appropriate places in the Police Manual. The witnesses are divided on the 
necessity of decentralisation of departmental powers for ensuring speed and efficiency, but 
a. very strong view has been voiced by senior police officers, including the Inspector-General 
Of Police, Bihar, that without introducing any basic change in the present scheme of powers, 
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some appropriate changes by delegating suitable powers to officers of different ranks should 
be tried. Considerable evidence has been laid before the Commission to indicate that due 
to centralisation of powers at various levels, particularly at the level of Government, there is 
considerable delay in the execution of urgent police projects. They suggest that the finan¬ 
cial powers of all ranks from the Superintendent of Police to the Inspector-General of Police 
should he increased with a view to enabling quicker sanction of house rent, speedier construc¬ 
tion of police buildings and expeditious execution of other police projects. In this regard 
the evidence of the Secretary to Government in the Finance Department has been most 
helpful and the Commission generally agreeing with liis views have made certain recommen¬ 
dations in the following paragraphs. 

Delegation of administrative powers have been suggested in order to enable a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to depute an investigating officer to any place in the country for enquiries 
and investigation without having to obtain the sanction of the Deputy Inspector-General. 
One Deputy Inspector-General of Police has suggested that the Superintendent of Police 
should also be authorised to grant advance from the Provident Fund, sanction allowance for 
the maintenance of motor-cycles, reimburse expenditure incurred on medical treatment and 
sanction house rent up to certain monetary limits. The authority of the Superintendent of 
Police to transfer officers within the district should be unfettered. There is sufficient weight 
in the argument of the witnesses that decentralisation should be accepted as the basic policy 
of the administration as it is getting more and more expensive and complex every day. 

The Commission, therefore, recommend that the scheme of decentralisation of powers, 
as suggested above, should be implemented and the Inspector-General of Police should be in 
a position to get all building projects of the department executed without delay. His finan¬ 
cial powers should be enlarged in respect of “petty construction”, “minor works” and 
projects connected with public health engineering, as also electrification. The view of the 
Commission is that the Inspector-General should be authorised to sanction electrification 
of any budding as the Commission are informed that even now a large number of police 
buildings in towns and cities are without this amenity on account of the involved procedure 
of obtaining sanction. 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police has no financial powers at present. The 
Commission are of the view that he should share some of the powers with the Inspector- 
General, especially in respect of “petty construction”. A Superintendent of Police 
should he authorised to sanction projects of “petty construction” up to Rs. 500. Some 
powers should also be delegated to the Superintendent of Police to enable him to sanction 
house rent up to Rs. 50 per month. The subordinate members of the force seem to be 
considerably exercised over the delay in the reimbursement of the expenditure incurred on 
medical treatment. This legitimate grievance should be removed by authorising the 
Superintendent of Police to sanction reimbursement up to Rs. 50. The present upper 
monetary limits in respect of giants of rewards should be raised to Rs. 1,000 for the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police, Rs. 500 for the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and Rs. 200 for 
.the Superintendent of Police. The Commission do not consider it necessary that the 
Commissioner or the District Magistrate need normally sanction rewards as it affects the 
internal economy of the Police Department. In the light of these recommendations Police 
Manual Appendix 2 will require to be revised. 

The scheme of administrative and disciplinary powers has to be considered in the 
background of the recommendations that have been made by the Commission for the creation 
of the two new ranks of Chief Inspector and Assistant Inspector and because of the re-defini- 
tion of the duties of the Inspector."While no material change in the scheme is contemplated, 
the Commission consider it necessary to state precisely the powers of the Inspector-General 
and his officeis, especially in respect of the officers of the new ranks and in view of the role 
of the proposed Police Service Commission. 
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Since the State Government will be the appointing and dismissing authority of a Chief 

Inspector, the Inspector-General will only have powers 
Chief Inspector. to suspend him and obtain Government’s approval at 

the earliest opportunity. If a censure or a minor 
punishment has to be awarded, the Inspector-General will be competent to order it without 
a reference to Government or the State Public Service Commission. As contemplated in 
rule 12 of the Bihar Public Service Commission (Limitation of Functions) Kegulations, 1957 
the Inspector-General will also have power to inflict other major punishments like reduction 
in rank or pay, but in such a case the advice of the State Public Service Commission should 
be sought. He will also have power to transfer a Chief Inspector and grant him leave. 

An Inspector of Police will be appointed on the advice of the proposed Police Service 

Commission. In order not to increase the work of the 
Inspectors of Police. Inspector-General, the appointing authority of an 

Inspector should be a Deputy Inspector-General so that 
he becomes the dismissing authority and the first appeal against his order will lie before the 
Inspector-General. The Superintendents of Police will have powers to suspend an 
Inspector and obtain the Deputy Inspector-General’s approval forthwith. He will have 
powers also to inflict major and minor punishments as contemplated in the Police Manual. 
The appeal against an order inflicting a major punishment will lie before a Deputy Inspector- 
General. In case a Deputy Inspector-General proposes to dismiss or remove an Inspector, 
the advice of the Police Service Commission should be sought before the orders are passed. 

The appointment of Assistant Inspectors will also be made on the advice of the Police 

Service Commission. The appointing authority of 
Assistant Inspectors of Police. Assistant Inspectors should be the Deputy Inspector- 

General and he will thus be the dismissing authority. 
Before an order of dismissal or removal is patsed the advice of the Police Service Commission 
should be sought. A Superintendent of Police will have powers to inflict all major and 
minor punishments as contemplated in the Police Manual. An appeal against any order of 
major punishment passed by a Superintendent of Police will lie with the Deputy Inspector- 
General. 

The Superintendent of Police will be the appointing and dismissing authority in respect 

of Head-constables and constables and the first appeal 
Head-constables and eoustab'es. against any order inflicting any major punishment 

including dismissal passed by a Superintendent will lie 
with the Deputy Inspector-General. 

B. Duties 

205. The present scheme of entrustment of duties and investment of powers to the 
police can be traced to the recommendations of the first Indian Police Commission of 1800. 
The Government Memorandum accompanying the Kesolution appointing that Commission 
laid considerable emphasis on the nature and character of police duties; the duties of the police 
were to be entirely civil; their various functions were to be either protective, repressive or 
detective with a view to preventing crime and disorder; finding out criminals and disturbers 
of peace and bringing the latter to justice; and the police were not to perform any judicial 
function. The Commission (1800) am-ptec the principle embodied in this definition of 
police duties. Section 23 of the Police Act 'V of 1861) defines their statutory duties. 

The Act also requires every police officei to lay information before a magistrate for 
pressing into action the machinery of law, to take charge of all unclaimed property, to 
dispose of them and to keep order on public mads and other public places. It is significant 
that tl.e law requires a police officer to be always on duty.l Within the scope of the 


1. Section 22 of Police Act (V of 1861). 
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aforesaid statutory provisions, various rules and departmental regulations liave been framed 
to specify other duties of the police. It is emphasised in the Police Manual that “the most 
important duties of the police are the prevention of crime and the maintenance of law and 

u-der.”1 and, therefore, “the police shall not be employed on miscellaneous duties that 

take up time which might be more usefully devoted to the repression of crime.” 2 

The police work, to-day, while basically a law enforcement calling, is quite different 
from what it was even fifteen years ago. The concept of the work entrusted has greatly 
expanded now embracing many fields of human activities. The preservation of public 
peace is still the most important duty of the police but for discharging this obligation, the 
police have to attend to every minor detail that comes to their notice from day-to-day. There 
is a greater emphasis on the police to ensure to every citizen the rights guaranteed to him 
in the Constitution. The responsibility for the protection of life and property is no longer 
restricted to the prevention of crime and repression of the activities of criminals. Their 
role should assume a more positive approach in rendering first aid, ensuring saiety on the 
streets, assisting in combating fire and numerous other similar duties. The philosophy of 
crime prevention has also undergone a considerable change. Some criminologists are of 
the view that the prevention of crime does not depend entirely on repressive measures but 
on harmonious combination of both repressive and curative action. A plethora of enact¬ 
ments bas added to the volume aud complexity of police work. The police have today to 
deal with a much wider cross-section of the public since a large number of legislative 
measures have brought increased chances of wrong-doing even to the well intentioned. 
Another change in the complexion of police work has been caused by the growing education 
and consciousness amongst the people, some of whom are only cognisant of their rights 
but oblivious of their obligations. These factors have made the responsibility of the police 
more exacting. 

20(5. Only a few witnesses have held the view that the functions of the police as defined 
by law and departmental regulations require to lie revised. No specific suggestion 
lias been made by any of them. Majority of the witnesses are, however, of the view that 
the basic, concept of police functions does not require any revision, but, for good reasons, 
some other duties which may not be strictly covered by the present day definition of police 
function can he performed by the police. According to these witnesses, police should 
participate in rendering relief in the event of natural calamity, in the enforcement of morals 
and in the prevention of social evils like juvenile delinquencies. Some of these witnesses 
explain that the accepted concept of police work does not exclude these duties, particularly 
when on the police rests the overall responsibility of safety of property and person. They 
also think that participation of the police, in such duties will go a long way to bridge the gulf 
between the police and the people and thus remove the prevailing distrust and antipathy. 
These witnesses are not prepared to accept that the participation of the police in social 
welfare activities or work connected with the functions of law and order may inevitably tend 
to bring the police into undesirable closeness with various local prejudices and cliques and 
thus bring about a marked deterioration in their general efficiency in the discharge of their 
primary work. The only caution which these witnesses want to emphasise is to ensure 
that the employment of policemen on the aforesaid duties should not lie at the expense of 
their normal police work or their professional efficiency and vocational training. The. 
Commission concur in the view of the majority and recommend that the statutory "duties of 
the police need not be enlarged or revised. They should take limited interest in problems 
dealing with juvenile delinquencies and other social evils. The resources of the police 
should, however, he mobilised for rendering relief in the event of any natural calamity 
paiticularly during fire, flood and famine. The present departmen'.al rules require the 


1. Buie 2 of Folice Manual. 
2 Rule (5 of Police Manual. 
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police to perform certain duties in the event of famine vide rule 98 of the Police Manual and 
Appendix 5 and in the event of lire, rule 101 of the Police Manual requires the police to 
assist in extinguishing fire and to protect the rescued property. The Commission favour the 
continuance of these rules. Once the advisability of allowing the police to associate them¬ 
selves with relief measures and social welfaie activities even in a limited manner is accepted, 
the Commission are in no doubt that police officers must be suitably trained so that when 
they perform such duties they do it well and efficiently. The Commission are informed 
that facilities exist for imparting instructions in relief measures and in social sciences. These 
facilities may be fully utilised. 

207. Some witnesses have pointed out that quite a number of duties performed by the 

police can well be transferred to other departments. The Commission have examined these 
suggestions and are of the view that most of such duties have been performed by the police 
due to historical reasons. As the police-station happened to be the only unit of administra¬ 
tion below the subdivisional level, it was convenient to entrust some non-police duties to this 
unit. Now that the administrative structure is broad-based and functionaries of various 
departments of Government are operating at levels below the police-station, it is only 

advisable that such duties should no longer be entrusted to the police but to these officials. 

The Commission would advise that the police should have little to do with the registration 
of births and deaths, submission of statistics and report about epidemics, crops, weather, 
census of human beings and live-stock, and service of summonses, execution of warrants 
arid other processes in non-police cases and in the investigation or enquiry of non-cognisable 
crime This list is merely illustrative and the Commission imagine that quite a few other 

items of work could be taken away from the police. They are unable to make any other 

specific recommendations as each of these items will require to be investigated in all its 
aspects and this work can well be entrusted to a suitable departmental committee. The 
Commission, however, hope that the police would be relieved of all non-police duties as soon 
as possible and the time thus saved could be better utilised for more efficient and effective 
performance of primary police functions. 

208. Some witnesses have suggested that whereas the duties of the police are. well 
defined, they are not properly shared by different ranks of police officers. In this connexion, 
pointed attention of the Commission has been drawn to the deficiency that continues in 
support of the duties that are performed b 1 the constables. The first attempt to define the 
duties of the subordinate ranks was made by the Police Committee of 1891- It was followed 
up by the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 which recommended that important and 
responsible duties ought not to be entrusted to the constables. This recommendation is 
incorporated in rule 89 of the Police Manual. Now that the Commission visualise that a 
superior class of constables would be recruited on higher emoluments and better facilities 
for training, it is undesirable that this rule should continue in its present form. A constable 
should be expected to exercise his discretion and assume responsibility. In all progressive 
police forces, every constable is a live unit of the force and thus the constabulary forms n 
solid corps. It has been stated by many that constables who are recruited and trained to 
work like automatons generally act as a drag on their officers and the force. This view has 
been well expressed by the Bihar Police Association. The Commission desire that a 
constable on the beat should be responsible for maintaining the public peace, for protecting 
the life and property of the citizen, for preventing crime, for arresting offenders and for 
properly enforcing all laws of which the police have to take cognisance. He should perform 
his duties intelligently and efficiently and should hold himself in readiness at all time to 
answer to the calls that are made on him. He should know everyone living in his beat and 
he should always be readily available to give help whenever any legitimate assistance is 
needed. Above all, he should work, behave and act like an officer. The force, and the 
people should also be ready to show him the necessary courtesy and consideration due to an 
officer. The Commission- visualise that a few amongst them may rise to senior posts and 

20 4 Police. 
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they have now given them the necessary avenue of promotion which may even take them 
to the highest ranks. 

The* duties of the administrative officers, namely, the Inspector-General and the Deputy 
Inspectors-General as also of’ the Superintendents of Police as defined in the Police Act and 
the Police Manual need not be disturbed. Their duties connected with the supervision of 
cases have Jreen discussed in the next chapter. The Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of 
Police has to assume greater responsibility and function effectively as second officer as 
contemplated by the Indian Police Commission of 1860 and section 1 of the Police Act. 
His duties have already been discussed in Chapter III of this Report. The Chief Inspector’s 
duties have also been indicated in the same chapter. He will occupy a very key position in 
the hierarchy of the supervisory staff. 

The officer-in-charge of a police-station has to assume greater departmental respon¬ 
sibility with regard to maintaining the peace in his whole jurisdiction and especially 
with regard to organising measures to prevent crime and for taking suitable steps to detect 
it. The dirties of the supervisory officers should not overlap unnecessarily and should be 
so well defined that there is no duplication or diffusion of authority and thus the whole 
hierarchy of the police is committed to one great cause of maintaining peace and tranquillity 
which is so essential if the country has to progress in accordance with the various plans 
introduced for its prosperity. 



CHAPTER XYI 

SUPERVISION 

209. The subject of supervision has an important bearing on the work and conduct of 
any service or force, for, the necessary control to be exercised or the guidance to be given 
has to be in accordance with a well defil ed scheme which does not leave any room for 
doubt or any cause for confusion. This important subject has evoked a number of sugges¬ 
tions from tlie witnesses. It was a subject which was also widely discussed in the written 
evidence that was received not only from the members of the Bihar Police Force but also 
from officers of other Police Forces in India. 

210. The present system of supervision over the police has two aspects, namely, the 
control and supervision exercised by the magistrate over the police and that exercised by the 
police officers themselves. 

A. Magisterial 

1-211. The system of magisterial supervision over the police can be traced to the year 
1781 when the office of the Fouzdar was abolished and superseded by the judges of the civd 
courts who were also given powers over the police. These judges were later designated as 
magistrates but did not actually function as magistrates or judges in law courts. The post 
of Collector of a district was created in 1772. This post was made a permanent part of the 
administrative structure in 1786 when the Court of Directors ordered that all authority and 
responsibility should be concentrated and. combined in the office of the Collector. This 
concentration of power was obviously in conformity with the Mughal tradition of absolutism 
and it is significant that in a minute recorded by Sir John Shore, it was mentioned that as 
Indians were accustomed to a despotic rule, any officer sent to govern them should unite in 
him protective, punitive and also revenue functions. 1 2 In due course he combined in himself 
the iunctions of a magistrate for supervising the work of the police and other magistrates 
and of a Collector for revenue administration. The combination of functions has become 
a matter of great controversy ever since then. The various reports and minutes recorded 
throughout the period of the British rule showed the anxiety of the Government to give the 
country an efficient police administration and many experiments were tried to organise and 
reorganise the administration at various levels. 

212. From all accounts, the police administration in Bengal was in a state of turmoil 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century and the controversy over this matter was 
referred to in the “Report on Civil Salaries”^ which mentioned that police duties had been 
taken away from both the revenue and the magisterial functionaries in Bombay and the 
system was to be extended to Madras. In Bombay, the remedy applied was the appoint¬ 
ment of a Superintendent of Police in each district with no other duties to divert his atten¬ 
tion from his most important functions of pieserving the peace and apprehending the offender. 
The Government of Madras applied the same remedy as they were convinced that by the 
separation of the police and revenue functions, efficiency and integrity would improve. The 
reasons for achieving such a separation both in Bombay and Madras were that “the Collector- 
Magistrates could not bestow on the police the attention it deserved; that the union of the 
characteristic excellencies of a good Judge and a good Superintendent of Police were among 
the rarest combinations which could be expected from human nature; that the Collector- 
Magistrate was often many miles distant from the scene of the crime, and could not relin¬ 
quish his other business in order to trace cut the perpetrators; that the few instances in 

1. Minutes recorded in 1785. 

2. Report of Mr. Rickets, a Civil Servant of Bengal, on Civil Salaries. 
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which magistrates did personally take up the police inquiry into any crime, showed, by their 
success, the benefit which would result from always having an officer of that class available 
for the conduct of police investigations”. It was also said that ‘‘the degree of supervision 
which the magistrates were able to exercise over its proceedings was, by no means, adequate. 
The time of the magistrates was principally directed to their revenue duties, and those who 
took the most active Interest in the superintendence of the police, wens debarred by the 
other calls upon their attention from devoting to it that unremitting care and supervision 
which were essential to the detection of crime.” Nothing concrete could, however, emerge 
as the Mutiny intervened. After the suppression of the Mutiny, the attention of the'Govern¬ 
ment of India was again turned to the enormous task of reforming the police and the first 
Indian Police Commission came to be appointed- To the Resolution appointing the Police 
Commission was annexed a memorandum containing the characteristics of a good police 
force. The Indian Police Commission submitted their report in September, 1860 and stated 
therein that one of their important objects had been, among other things, to place the 
relationship between the police and the magistracy on a proper footing, and to preserve the 
responsibility then vested in the magistrates for the conduct of the criminal administration, 
and, on the other hand, to take care to secure to the police officers the position necessary to 
the discharge of their responsibilities for the prevention and the detection of crime. The 
Commission recommended that in every district there should be at least one European 
.District Superintendent of Police who should be departmentally subordinate to the Inspector- 
General of Police in every matter and be responsible for the efficiency of his force. He was, 
however, bound to obey the orders of the District Officers in all matters relating to the 
prevention and detection of crime, the preservation of the peace and other executive police 
duties. He was to be in constant and intimate communication with tile District Officer. 
Tlie Indian Police Commission of 1860 also fully endorsed the proposition that there should 
he complete severance of the executive police from the judicial authorities, but with the 
constitution of the official agency then existing in India, they recommended an exception to 
be made in favour of the District Officer only. It was at his level and his level alone that 
there was to be unification of revenue, .judicial and executive functions. This recommenda¬ 
tion was obviously based on tlie then system of administration and also because of the 
anxiety of that Commission not to deprive the police and public of tlie valuable aid and 
supervision of the District Officer who was generally an experienced and able administrator. 
The Commission felt that this departure from an accepted principle of separation would be 
less objectionable in practice when tlie executive police were kept departmentally distinct 
and made subordinate to their own officers. It is also significant that the Commission of 
I860 made it clear that tlie District Officer was the only officer in each' district in whom 
police and judicial functions should unite and, therefore, recommended that all officers below 
that grade who were invested with police functions in those days should not exercise those 
functions. The Commission further said that in view of the appointment of the Inspector- 
General of Police to be the chief inspecting and controlling police officer there was no 
necessity of continuing to invest the Commissioners of divisions with the responsibility “ of 
oversight over police matters.” 


One of the important propositions of the Police Commission of I860 was contained in a 
Police Bill which the Commission recommended for enactment. This Bill was introduced 
in September, 1860, by Sir Bart-ie Frere, the then Home Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. There was tlie criticism of this Bill that it was a “ half and half 
measure ” and that tlie separation of judicial and police functions was but partial. While 
replying to this criticism Sir Bartle Frere said as follows :— 


. In England Police Reforms were commenced in the time of Henry III, 

and tire subject was very vigorously taken up in the time of Elizabeth, but 
little effectual was done until the time of Sir Robert Peel. It took a very 
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long time to carry out the principle of a police force separate from and inde¬ 
pendent of the Judicial Magistracy in the Metropolis, and now, though more 
than thirty years had passed since the principle had been recognised by all 
the great authorities and by public opinion in England, it had not yet been 
fully extended throughout the United Kingdom. But every year some 
progress had been made, and I hope that at no distant period the principle 
would be acted upon throughout India as completely as my Honourable friend 
could desire.” 

These reforms were completed throughout the United Kingdom soon after. In India the 
Bill was passed into Act V of 1861 and section 4 provides the law that governs police 
administration even to-day. It reads as follows :— 

“The administration of the police throughout a general police-district shall be 
vested in an officer to be styled the Inspector-General of Police, and in such 
Deputy Inspectors-General and Assistant Inspectors-General as to the Local 
Government shall seem lit. 

The administration of the police throughout the local jurisdiction of the Magistrate of 
the district shall, under the general control and direction of such Magistrate, 
be vested in a District Superintendent and such Assistant District Superin¬ 
tendents as the Local Government shall consider necessary. 

The Inspector-General and other Officers above-mentioned shall from time to time 
be appointed by the Local Government, and may be removed by the same 
authority.” 

213. In 1902 came to be set up the second and the last Indian Police Commission. 
While they did not basically alter the administrative set-up of the police < they examined 
the question relating to magisterial control in some detail as they found substantial 
evidence to indicate that the interpretation given to this section varied and there was great 
diversity of practice in the different Provinces. They attached so much importance to this 
subject that a whole chapter entitled “The Police in their relations to Magistrates and to 
Commissioners” was devoted to it. While the administration of the district police accord¬ 
ing to them vested in the Superintendent under the general control and direction of the 
Magistrate of the district, they thought that the precise meaning of the words just shown 
in italics should be interpreted in reference to section 7 of the same Act which placed all 
appointments in the hands of superior officers of the police and section 12 which gave the 
Inspector-General wide powers for framing rules for the guidance of the department and 
the w r ork and conduct of the officers. 

The mass of evidence available to that Commission favoured the Bombay pattern of 
polhe administration and deprecated the duality of control. Some Commissioners who 
gave evidence before' them suggested that Lie office of the Inspector-General created by 
the Commission of 1860 should be abolished and the control should again be vested in the 
Commissioners. The Indian Police Commission had no hesitation in rejecting this proposal 
because of the overwhelming evidence against it. They, however, thought 
that the object of the Police Act (V of 1861) was to provide an “efficient 
instrument at the disposal of the District Magistrate for the preven¬ 
tion and detection of crime”. Therefore the work of the Superintendent was to be done 
“under the general control and direction of the Magistrate” and “subject to his orders”. 
They also thought that it was essential to preserve the responsibility of the District 
Magistrate for the general success of the criminal administration of the district. This 
responsibility he could only discharge if the police were made functionally subordinate to 
him. He was, therefore, entitled to issue to the police any orders necessary to secure the 
efficient discharge of their duties connected with detection and prevention of crime and the 
preservation of peace. They, however, thought that the District Magistrate’s intervention 
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was “not intended to be constant or detailed" and in fact they had found that in some 
Provinces and especially by some District Magistrates a degree of interference prevailed. 
This the law did not contemplate, and had often been found most prejudicial to the interests 
cf the department. Superintendents of Police were not to be treated in a manner which 
would undermine their authority but they thought that “the language of the Police Manuals of 
almost all the Provinces had the same tendency to undue interference by the District 
Magistrate”. This was, according to them, not the intention of the law. Amongst the 
important and specific recommendations made by them on this vital subject were (1) that 
Divisional Commissioners should be relieved of direct interference in the details of police 
administration and their responsibility should be limited to the duty of supervising and 
advising District Magistrates; (2) that the responsibility of the District Magistrate for the 
criminal administration of the district must be preserved, and that lie must, therefore, be 
given authority over the police; but that this authority should be of the nature of general 
control and direction and not of a constant and detailed intervention. 

A contemporary writer 1 on administration in India during the British regime 
commenting on this aspect of the administration! said that the appointment of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was to afford the District Magistrate a colleague and not to give him a 
subordinate. 

214. Several witnesses appearing before the Commission, especially the police officers, 
have stated that the relationship that exists between the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police is not guided by the spirit of the law and certainly not by the 
intention of its framers. It was also brought to the notice of the Commission that at 
some places there had been some unfortunate misunderstanding between the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police. The rules which govern the relationship 
between these two important officials are contained in Chapter III and Appendix 1 of the 
Police Manual. The District Magistrate has all the powers to get enquiries conducted 
against police officers, to order their transfers and postings within the district, to inspect 
police-stations, to order surveillance proceedings against suspects, offer rewards, inspect 
the index of crime and guide investigations through his comments on the special reports. 
These powers are in addition to the powers which the District Magistrate exercises as the 
Chief Magistrate responsible for the peace of the district. As regards the transfer of police 
officers by Superintendents, the existing rules as modified by the State Government in 
their order of 1945 should continue. The Commission have extensively examined the 
relationship that should exist between the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police and are generally of the view that the present conflict, wherever existing, is due 
more to a conflict of personalities than a conflict of the system itself. The Commission, 
therefore, do not propose to recommend any radical change and are of the opinion that 
while the status quo should he maintained as far as possible, the various causes of misunder¬ 
standing should be removed. The Commission also examined in detail some of the rules 
that guide the relationship between the magistracy and the police. They have found that 
the initiation of the confidential character roll of the Superintendent of Police by the 
Magistrate and the necessity of obtaining his counter signature on the travelling allowance 
bills has resulted in some conflict between the Superintendent of Police and the Magistrate. 
In at least three of the bigger States including the most populous State of Uttar Pradesh 
which has the largest number of districts and Superintendents of Police in the country, the 
confidential character rolls of the Superintendents of Police are not initiated 'by the District 
Magistrates and the Commission have found that the police administration in those States 
is no worse than in Bihar. The Commission also attach considerable importance to the 
point that has been made out that the Superintendent of Police is now the only All-India 
Service official of district rank other than the District Magistrate in a district and it! is. 


1. Phillip Woodruff’s “The men who ruled India”. 
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therefore, not appropriate for the latter: to initiate his confidential character roll. Substan¬ 
tial evidence has also been laid before the Commission to indicate that the writing of the 
confidential character roll is really a matter for the department and affects the internal 
administration and discipline of the force. The Commission agree with this view and 
recommend that the confidential character roll of District Superintendents should be 
initiated by the Range Deputy Inspector-General and submitted to the Inspector-General 
through the Commissioner of the division. As regards the countersigning of the travelling 
allowance bill, there is a great deal of unanimity of view that this : responsibility, should 
also rest with the Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range who can more easily 
check on the work done on tour by a Superintendent. Even some of the District Magis¬ 
trates have advocated it. The Commission, therefore, recommend that the travelling 
allowance bill of the Superintendent of Police of a district should be countersigned by the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range. A reference is also to be made with 
regard to the initiation of the confidential character roll of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police of the range by the Commissioner of the division. There is no State in India 
except Bombay where the confidential character roll of the Range Deputy r Inspector- 
General is initiated by the Commissioner. In this State also this procedure was not in 
vogue till 1940. The Commission recommend that .following the practice that obtained in 
this State previously and as it exists in all the other States but one, the confidential 
character roll of the Range Deputy Inspector-General should be initiated as in the case 
of other Deputy Inspectors-General by the Inspector-General and not by the Commissioner 
of the division. 

215. While most of the rules do not require any amendment, some of them need such 
changes as w'ould exclude all possibilities of any misunderstanding between the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police .so that complete harmony in administration 
Is established and this is most essential for the maintenance of law and order and for 
tiie progress of the country. The Commission feel that the relationship between the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police should be that of two colleagues 
working to a common end but they are of the view that time is not ripe for recommending 
that tiie general control of the District Magistrate as contemplated in section 4 of the 
Police Act (V of 1861) should he modified. They, however, express the hope that if all the 
improvements that have been suggested in tlis Report for a better police administration 
are given effect to, the police force should come up to tiie required standard and a time 
may come when their officers mav be in a position to exercise greater and greater executive 
powers. The Commission hope that hv that time the police force will be rid of those 
members who should not form part of it; the evil traditions will have been broken; the 
attitude of the public at large towards the police will have changed because of their work 
and conduct; public feeling in respect of the police will have considerably improved and 
the confidence of the people will have been secured. As regards the relationship of other 
magistrates and the police, the existing Police Manual rules 27—34 need not be amended. 

216. It was stated by several witnesses including the Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission and also the Development Commissioner that in view of the separation of the 
judiciary and the executive and the tremendous increase in the developmental activities of 
the District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police should be given more and more of 
magisterial powers especially under the preventive sections of the law. It was suggested 
hv one of them that officers of and above the rank of Additional Superintendent of Police 
should he empowered to dispose of proceedings under section 109 or 110 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Many officials and non-cfficials were also of the view that the officer- 
in-charge of a police-station should exercise powers under section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. The Commission have already said that if the pattern of police 
administration in the more advanced countries is to he followed, it is not necessary to 
invest police officers with such powers except that in the case of the higgeif cities where the 
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Metropolitan Police system is introduced, the Superintendent of Police only should exercise 
powers under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and such other powers as are 
exercised by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, provided that an order passed by the 
Superintendent of Police under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure can be altered, 
modified or rescinded by the District Magistrate. The Commission have also come to the 
conclusion in another chapter that it would not be necessary nor desirable to invest officers- 
in-charge of police-stations to exercise such powers and the purpose should be fully served 
as Mukhiyas of Gram Panchayats can issue orders under this section. The Commission 
would like to repeat that there should be a complete harmony in the administration of law 
and order between the magistracy and the police and it must be realised by all that the 
relationship that would exist between the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police would generally guide the police in their relation to other magistrates. 

B. Departmental. 

217. On the question whether departmental supervision has been adequate or not, 
opmion also appears to be well divided. A number of witnesses including some subordinate 
officers of the police, two members of the State Legislature, the Bihar Police Association 
and the Inspectors-General of Police, Bajasthan, West Bengal, Madras, Manipur and Uttar 
Pradesh are of the view that supervision and control exercised by the departmental officers 
are adequate. This view was also supported by an experienced District and Sessions Judge 
but he felt that the supervisory staff should be made more conscious of their onerous duties. 
The State Convener of the Bharat Sewak Samaj supports the view that supervision is 
adequate but suggests that the superior officers should make their inspections of police- 
stations more frequent. Senior administrative and police officers have, however, felt that 
the rules on the subject of supervision are not properly enforced and therefore, while there 
is nothing wrong in the system of supervision, the method has to improve and be brought 
in line with the rules. There are other witnesses, however, who have voiced quite the 
opposite view and are of the opinion that there has been considerable-falling off, both in the 
quality and quantity of supervision of cases as also in the inspection of police posts. Some 
of them, however, feel that this may be due to the police charges being generally heavy and 
the means of communication available, especially to the circle officers, extremely poor. The 
Commission have already recommended that both the district and the circle charges should 
be reduced in size and have welcomed the idea that the jurisdiction of a police-station is to 
be made co-terminus with that of an Anchal. The Commission have also recommended 
that an Inspector of Police should be in charge of a police-station and a Chief Inspector in 
charge of a circle. The reorganisation of the police force contemplated in this Deport 
should be especially helpful in raising the standard of supervision at every level. Many 
witnesses have suggested that the police administration suffers adversely in no small measure 
due to the fact that the structure is not completely pyramidical and thus the authority 
sometimes gets diluted. 

218. It is said that the authority of this key official is not always maintained as his 

second officer, who, according to law is his subordinate, 

Officer-in-charge of a police-station. j s invariably of the same rank as himself and may some¬ 
times be even senior to him in service. The Commission 
have, therefore, recommended that the officer-in-charge should he designated as Inspector 
and his second officer as Assistant Inspector so that there is no doubt left regarding the 
superiority of the officer-in-charge in every respect. The Head-constable who will be next 
in rank to the Assistant Inspector is to perform clerical duties and help the officer-in-charge 
in the management of the police-station constahulary. The Commission have already 
suggested in Chapter III. the duties of the Head-constable when a cognisable case is reported 
in the absence of the officer-in-charge or the second officer. He has to proceed to the spot 
forthwith' for certain preliminary action, sending intimation simultaneously to the officer-in^ 
charge wherever he is and to the circle officer if the former cannot he readily available. 
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The Commission are confident that with this arrangement at the police-station, the adminis¬ 
tration should improve to a great measure and the work of the subordinate staff effectively 
controlled by the officer-in-charge, 

819, There is unanimity of view that the supervision exercised by the Circle Inspectors 

at present haves much to be desired and the standard 
Circle Inspector. attained is ndeed poor in every respect. The Indian 

Police Commission of 1902-03 also found that the 
prevailing opinion throughout the country then was that the Inspectors exercised inadequate 
eupervision and their integrity was doubtful. Substantial evidence has been laid before the 
Commission to support the same view and after considerable thought the Commission have 
recommended the creation of the post of a Chief Inspector who is to be a full fledged gazetted 
officer belonging to Class II of the State Service. His educational background, departmental 
training, status and rank will help him considerably in maintaining his authority and in 
making his supervision really effective. The Commission have also recommended that a 
circle should not consist of more than four police-stations and being a superior officer, the 
Chief Inspector will be able to maintain his own motor transport so that his touring is not 
impaired or delayed. There is considerable weight in the opinion that with the creation of 
the post of Chief Inspector as the initial supervisor of all the work in the police-station, 
(here is no need to duplicate the supervision at the level of the subdivision. Police! Manual 
rule 53 has assigned the same duties to the Assistant or Deputy Superintendent lh charge of 
a subdivision as have been assigned to Circle Inspectors. The Commission are of the view 
that this kind of duplication of supervision has not been very conducive to efficiency. On 
the other hand, a large number of mufassil subdivisions have no Subdivisional Police Officers 
and the standard of work in those charges is not in any way inferior. Moreover, there are 
no Subdivisional Police Officers, as such, in the districts’of Bhagalpur, Saharsa and Patna and 
no complaint has been received by the Commission to indicate that the work of supervision 
in any way has suffered. The abolition of the post of Subdivisional Police Officer will be 
both economical and expedient and at the same time will fix completely the responsibility 
of supervision on the Chief Inspector. 

220. Several witnesses are of the opinion that the quality of supervision afforded by the 

Superintendent of Police himself in a district has shown 
Superintendent of Police. signs of deterioration. Some of them have said that he 

is a very much overworked and harassed officer and his 
routine duties sometimes get neglected. This ma y be true of the bigger districts but the. 
Commission are not convinced that in the smaller districts the Superintendent of Police cannot 
find the time to make his supervision more effective. They have recommended already that 
the district police charges have also to be reduced and it is expected that no Superintendent of 
Police should have any complaint regarding overwork to such an extent that his normal 
duties are adversely interrupted. With the superior kind of assistance available to him, 
the circles being held by Chief Inspectors, the Superintendent of Police should get assured 
of effective initial supervision. As regards his own supervision he should get a properly- 
constituted second officer in the Assistant or the Deputy Superintendent who will function 
at all times as his second in command. This only reiterates the recommendations of the 
Indian Police Commission of 1860 which created the post of Assistant District Superinten¬ 
dent and those of the Indian Police Commission of 1902 which re-enforced this rank by the 
creation of the post of Deputy Superintendents. They were all to act as second officers. 
Their authority became diffused because of the creation of the post of Subdivisional Police 
Officers who in many instances were senior to these officers. In the new 
scheme suggested by the Commission, the Assistant or Deputy Superintendent 
will effectively act as the Superintendent’s second and enforce his authority 
during the absence of the Superintendent of Police who will thus be able to find more time to 
mur expensively in his district. The Commission attach considerable importance to tin's 
tor, ttieir touring at present is unplanned and haphazard. The Commission, however, do 

4 Police. 
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not propose to deny the Superintendent some superior assistance in the various branches of 
ins work at headquarters and where its load justifies it, a Chief Inspector will be posted 
under the overall control of the Assistant or the Deputy Superintendent. 

221. As regards the supervision of cases, the unanimity of view seems to be that the 

Circle Inspector’s supervision at present is almost a 
Supervision of eases. formal affair. The supervision of the Subdivisioual Police 

Officer is belated and is generally a duplication of the 
Inspector’s supervision. The Superintendents of Police cannot always find the time to 
supervise all the special report cases as contemplated in Police Manual rule 49. It directs 
that the duties of Superintendents are not to be confined to office work, inspection and 
general supervision, but it is expected that they would take a share “in the actual investiga¬ 
tion of important crime,.in particular, they shall supervise the investigation of cases 

enumerated in Appendix 3, all cases presenting difficulty and all cases in which the conduct 
of the subordinate police is in any way unsatisfactory, going to the spot at all stages of the 
investigation, whenever possible, without undue detriment to touring, inspection or other 
important work’’. Several witnesses have said that the Superintendents of Police have 
not been following this rule with care. It has also been said that some of them supervise 
cases at roadside and at police-stations in order to avoid the inconvenience of a rough 
journey. This is an unsatisfactory feature and the Commission must condemn it. It is 
essential that the quality of the supervision of the Superintendent of Police should be of 
the required standard and it cannot be achieved unless the supervision of the case is done at 
the spot. The Commission hope that with the relief that is likely to be afforded to him, he 
should be able to find the time to supervise the investigation of cases more thoroughly. 
They, however, agree that since the incidence of heinous cases has risen sharply, he cannot 
possibly find the time to supervise all the cases that have been enumerated in Appendix 3 of 
the Police Manual but he should endeavour to supervise all cases of murder and dacoity and 
a few important cases of burglary as also such other cases which present any special difficulty. 
His second officer should share with him the responsibility of supervising the other cases 
mentioned in Appendix 3 of the Police Manual. The Chief Inspectors must supervise not 
only all the cases enumerated in Appendix 3 at the spot as promptly as possible 
but a fair number of other cases as well. They should guide the investigation 
from day-to-day by a second visit to the spot ' if necessary and by studying 
the case diaries always. It should also be his responsibility to ensure that 
all orders passed by either the Superintendent or the Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendent are properly obeyed and that exhibits that are to be sent for scientific 
examination are sent in time. All superior officers must ensure that nothing goes 
wrong with the investigation of a case, particularly of such cases which have been supervised 
by them. If anything does go wrong, they should he as much held responsible for the lapse 
as the investigating officer himself. The Commission have been informed that frequently 
superior officers do not study the case diaries as they are generally not received in time. 
Supervision can never be effective unless the case diaries are promptly received and 
examined without delay. It should be the duty of the supervising officer therefore, to 
ensure that the diaries are written from day-to-day and received in due time. 

222. Chapter IV of the Police Manual contains rules regulating the inspections of posts 

by various police officers. The Inspector-General of 
Inspection of police posts. Police is expected to inspect every district once in two 

years. The Range Deputy Inspectors-General should 
tour for six months in the year and make a thorough inspection of the headquarters of all the 
districts in their ranges annually. It has been urged before the Commission and they agree 
with the view that because of the heavy commitments of the Inspector-General of Police at 
headquarters it may not be possible for him to inspect a district once in two years and it 
would be sufficient if he inspected it once in three years. He should, however, visit a 
district at least once in two years if he cannot visit it every year. They are, however, of the 
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considered view that it is desirable that rule 35(h) of the Police Manual he followed very 
closely by the Range Deputy Inspectors-Generat. Their inspections cannot be thorough 
unless considerable time is devoted to them. Piecemeal inspections, as are being done 
frequently, are deprecated by the Commission, for a thorough inspection of all the branches 
of the district police in one stretch will give the inspecting officer a much better idea of the 
district police administration as a whole. The inspections by Superintendents of Police 
have been reported to the Commission to be in some instances casual and Police Manual 
rales 39 and 44 should be properly enforced. No police-station can be efficiently inspected 
in a few hours. 

The inadequacy of the work of supervision whether related to inspection of police posts 
or supervision of cases, according to several witnesses, is due to the inadequacy of staff. It 
was also suggested by many non-official witnesses and by some official witnesses that the 
work of supervision and control exercised by officers directly recruited is superior to those 
departmentally promoted from the ranks and it has also been said that the work in this 
respect deteriorated due to the vacuum that was created after transfer of power as a result of 
sudden letirement of superior officers. Inadequately trained officers held supervisory posts 
and were unable to guide their subordinates properly. The reorganisation suggested by 
the Commission in Chapter III should be helpful in making the work of supervision effective 
at every level and should also ensure that the supervisory officers have adequate training, the 
correct outlook and the necessary status to command respect and ready obedience. 

223. The attention of the Commission was drawn to the rules in Chapter XIII of the 

Police Manual. This matter has been examined fully in 
Prosecutions of cases. Chapter XII of Ibis Report dealing with the prosecution 

of cases. The responsibility of the Superintendent of 
Police and his officer’s to make their investigations complete in all respects before charge- 
sheets are submitted and to brief the Public Prosecutors remains intact and undisturbed. He 
should, however, be no longer responsible for ensuring that cases are well conducted in 
courts, for, this responsibility will now devolve on the Public Prosecutors themselves who 
will no longer be police officers. The responsibility of the Superintendent of Police in 
respect of securing all the exhibits in time and getting the processes and summonses served 
should be well discharged through the Police Court Office which has been recommended to 
be constituted. 


224. Substantial evidence has been laid before the Commission to indicate that the 

c .. -supervision of the Superintendent of Police over his 

Supervision over the internal manage- } . > . - 

, , ,, , office staff either in the Police Office or m the Reserve 

mont of the force. ... . . 

Office is inadequate and there is considerable room tor 

improvement. The Commission expect that with the reorganised Police Office, the 
Superintendent’s supervision over the work connected with the internal management of the 
force especially w T ith the assistance of his second officer and where required by a third or a 
fourth officer of the rank of Chief Inspector should greatly improve. The Commission 
attach considerable importance to this aspect of the Superintendent’s work as the morale of 
the whole force is greatly dependent on it. The Chief Inspectors in charge of circles and 
the officers-in-charge of police-stations also must realise fully their responsibility in regard to 
man-management and it. should be their duty at all times to ensure the well-being and the 
efficiency of the force under their command. 


225. Concluding, the Commission would like to stress that the efficiency of a force 
depends to a great measure on the manner in which a supervising officer discharges his 
responsibility and both by example and by prec ept he should ensure that there is no weakness 
in any of the links in the chain. 



CHAPTER XYII 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

A. Recruitment 

226. It is vital for the well-being and efficiency of any force or service to select competent 
personnel and it is obvious that the best men should always be selected. As recruitment is 
the core of personnel process, the method of selection should be made as perfect as possible 
so as to ensure the proper functioning of the force, with the primary object of getting it 
adjusted to the needs of a welfare state. The demands on Government in ancient times 
were but few. Their main task was protection against foreign aggression and arbitration 
in domestic, disputes. In the modern world, especially in a democratic country, this negative 
role of Government has to undergo a radical change making the task more positive. The 
State is no longer only a protector, law-giver and tax-gatherer. Whatever the ideology of a 
country, whether it is totalitarianism, parliamentary democracy or a Government based on 
balance of power and wedded to the concept of private enterprise, the public administration 
has now to take over progressively more and more functions. The activities have, therefore, 
enlarged as a result of this positive attitude which must have necessarily a great bearing on 
the work and conduct of the civil servant, more particularly of the police. 

The method of recruitment in the police has to be evolved against this background, if 
it is considered that the present system has outlived its usefulness. The call on the police 
in a democracy would require that in the matter of recruitment, they should be impartially 
selected, administratively competent, politically neutral and are always imbued with the 
spirit of service to the community. Moreover, a police recruit has to be healthy, should 
possess the necessary energy, physical endurance and mental alertness if he is to be an asset 
to the force and not a liability. His personality has to be attractive and at the same time 
lie must show fearlessness whether dealing with a recalcitrant or a criminal. He has, 
therefore, to be emotionally stable and professionally well equipped for police work which 
demands unquestioned character, unsullied reputation and above all undivided loyalty. In 
this context, the question relating to recruitment to various ranks assumes considerable 
importance and in no small measure would the country’s progress and development be linked 
up with it. An efficient police force can greatly ensure a climate for progress otherwise no 
amount of economic development would be of avail, for, happiness does not merely come by 
wealth but it really comes by living in happy, contented and peaceful surroundings. While 
the present methods of recruitment in Bihar are no doubt based on the principle of competi¬ 
tion secured either through competitive tests and selection boards or through examinations, 
written or oral, designed for testing merit, it is essential in the view of the Commission 
that net only should there be impartiality in selection but everyone must have complete 
confidence in the method employed. 

The system of competitive examination conducted by the department for appointment 
of Sub-Inspectors was introduced in 1952. This was no doubt a step in the right direction. 
But the recruitment of constables continues to be done in the districts by Superintendents 
of Police on the basis of a rough and ready physical and written test. The basis, however, 
's essentially selection through interviews and is generally open to criticism. The Com¬ 
mission during their visit of the Constables’ Training School noticed that the standard of 
recruitment varied from district to district and obviously, the mental make-up of the candi¬ 
dates for appointment as constables was not fully tested. In a non-democratic system of 
Government, where power is vested in a few and there is considerable room for patronage, 
the “spoils system’’ is likely to develop. In a democracy the theory or the ideal is that 
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an independent and impartial body like a Public Service Commission should be set up to 
ensure objectivity and impartiality and at the same time succeed in getting the best 
material. The Royal Commission (1924) on the Indian Civil Service said “it is essential 
to protect it so far as possible from the political or personal influences and to give it that 
position of stability and security which is \ ital to its successful working as the impartial and 
efficient instrument by which Government, of whatever political complexion , may give 
effect to their policies. In countries wh:-re this principle has been neglected, and where 
the ‘ spoils system ’ has taken its place, an inefficient and disorganised Civil Service has 
been the inevitable* result and corruption has been rampant.” With these observations the 
Commission fully agree and recommend that where the recruitment of over 32,000 personnel 
in the Bihar Police is concerned, it would be a great step forward if a Police Service Com¬ 
mission were constituted to ensure recruitment in a manner that would be readily acceptable 
both to Government and the people. For such a large force which has numerous specialised 
duties to perform, the Commission are firmly of the view that the present system of recruit¬ 
ment through selection boards should be abrogated and a properly constituted Police Service 
Commission established on the lines of the Railway Service Commission. The State Public 
Service Commission has such a great volume of work connected with the recruitment to the 
State services that it will have little or no ,ime to devote to the recruitment of constables or 
other subordinate ranks. While the State Public Service Commission may continue to 
advise Government with regard to the recruitment in the Bihar Police Service, namely, of 
its Class I (Deputy Superintendents of Police) and Class II (Chief Inspectors) officers the 
recruitment to the rank of Inspector, Assistant Inspector and constable should be entrusted 
to the Police Service Commission. 

The Chairman, Bihar Public Service Commission, in his evidence stated that the 
present system of recruitment for the superior police had certain drawbacks as it was 
combined with that of other services. Hi view w T as that physical tests should be under¬ 
taken first for the elimination of candidates who did not attain the necessary physical 
standards. The proposed Police Service Commission could assist the State Commission in 
conducting the physical tests. Some witnesses have suggested that the main formula for 
the police should be to “catcb’em young”. It has also been suggested that courses in 
Criminology, Police Administration arid Forensic Science should be introduced in the 
University Syllabuses of study. In Delhi, Madras and Osmania, the, subject has been 
accepted for introduction in the Diploma Course. The Sagar University has introduced 
this Course for the Degree Examination and is also planning a Post-Graduate Course. These 
subjects are studied in almost all the Universities of Europe and America. The Commis¬ 
sion recommend that similar courses should be introduced in the Universities of Bihar and 
Government may consider making a request to the authorities of the Universities in this 
State. 


It has also been the view of several witnesses, with whom the Commission generally 
agree, that such a large force should have a personnel wing for research with regard to 
recruitment. It is all the more necessary in a force to gauge the upsurges of the men in 
service and to research with regard to their qualifications and the methods of recruitment so 
that some data may be available to indicate their suitability in their official career. The 
Police Service Commission recommended to be set up on the lines of the Public Service 
Commission could, in addition to its duties of recruitment and selection, also undertake such 
a research through a serving police officer who should be attached to the Commission for 
this purpose. 

227. Before the Commission advise regarding the method of recruitment in each rank 
and the standard of qualification for the various candidates, a* little historical background to 
this important question may be of interest. The first .Police Committee which engaged 
itself in this important task was the Beame- Committee of 1891. This Committee recom¬ 
mended that appointment of Sub-Inspectors be made directly from the open market and 
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prescribed certain minimum educational qualifications and suggested that tlie period of 
probation of a candidate on recruitment should be 12 months and be should not be confirmed 
unless he passed a departmental examination. For constables, the Committee recommended 
that the recruits must be strong and healthy young men between the ages of 18 and 25, of 
the minimum height of 5 feet 5 inches and a chest measurement of 32 inches. Preference 
was given to those who were able to read and write the vernacular. This Committee 
recommended the abolition of the cadre of Writer-constables. Then came the Indian Police 
Commission of 1902-03 which recommended that constables should be recruited' locally as 
far as possible and that recruitment should be confined to classes which were usually 
regarded as respectable and that care should be taken to ascertain that the candidates were, 
of good character and antecedents. The Commission of 1902-03, however, considered it 
a mistake to fix too high a standard for either intelligence or physique of a constable and 
agreeing with the Beames Committee suggested that it would be enough if he were able to 
lead and write. The Head-constables were to be found by promotion from the rank of 
constable and further agreeing with Beames Committee, they wanted the recruitment in 
the rank of Sub-Inspector to he confined entirely to direct appointment from the open 
market. 


The above picture more or less continues till today except that vacancies now up to 50 
per cent of the cadre of Sub-Inspectors are being filled by departmental promotion and the 
posts of literate constables have continued. The standard of education or evfen literacy in 
the generaljsonstabulary lias been so low that it. could not be entrusted with literate duties. 
But it appears an anachronism that constables under the Police Manual, “are not intended 
to perform duties requiring the exercise of much judgment and discretion’’'. The Com¬ 
mission are of the view that the constable in the beat performing patrol duties and in a 
police-station, assisting in the investigation or on the cross-roads directing traffic, has 
frequently to act on his own and the above rule should be deleted if the new class of 
constables that the Commission recommend to be recruited come to the expected standard. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and even up to the stage, when transfer of power 
took place in 1947 in this century, the officering, training and recruitment were based on 
the primary consideration of having a police force which would not only effectively ensure 
peace but help in garrisoning the country. In the earlier century the superior officers were 
drawn almost entirely from the army. The recruitment, equipment and uniform closely 
followed the army pattern and the training of the armed police was designed on. army lines 
although the work of prevention of crime was freely entrusted to armed police who were 
also required to patrol in crime affected areas. There is no doubt that the retention of the 


armed police in such a large country with various upsurges is necessary but in tlie view of 
the Commission the emphasis from the armed character of the force has necessarily to shift 
to its more rational unarmed duties connected with the investigation and prevention of 
crime. While Peel gave England a police force which consisted of unarmed civilians in 
uniform, in India the police force was greatly militarised. 

Indians of education and culture were not recruited in the police till 190G when a new 
cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police in the Provincial Service was created Previously 
the police, as a career, hardly attracted the educated Indians but the experiment of their 
recruitment as Deputy Superintendents of Police succeeded so well that there was a m-owine 
desire to recruit more and more of them in the superior police. Moreover, the pressure of 
public opinion also prompted the British Government to throw open for the fir<?t time in 
192° the Indian (Imperial! Police to Indians. The Lee Commission of 1924 recommended 
that oO per cent of posts in the Indian Police should continue to be filled in the United 
Kingdom and the otliei 50 per cent was to be reserved for Indians Of the 50 per cent 
30 per cent were to be recruited directly through competition conducted simultaneously in 


1. Rule 80 of the Police Manual. 
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lull La and 20 per cent of the posts were to be tilled by promotion Ironi the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. This percentage has since been raised by the Government of 
India to 25. The scheme of recruitment remained unchanged till the transfer of power and 
since then recruitment on a racial basis has no longer been a problem. lieeruitmeut to the 
Indian Police Service is as a result of a combined competitive examination conducted by 
the Union Public Service Commission and it ensures as far as possible recruitment based 
on career open to talent. As time progresses and the conditions of service in the Indian 
Police Service a.re improved, the Commission hope that the class of recruits coming into 
the superior All-India Police Service would justify their selection. The gap that existed pre¬ 
viously between the European members of both the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
(Imperial) Police has now been greatly narrowed down and the class of candidates for both 
the superior Administrative Service and Police Service is the same. 

228. Considerable emphasis has been laid by a very large number of witnesses on ihe 

soundness of the method of direct recruitment in the 
Method of recruitment. various . auks and the Commission are fully in agreement 

with the overwhelming view expressed by many that the 
best method of direct recruitment is through a competitive test conducted by a competent 
and experienced body which should not on y act impartially, fearlessly and honestly but 
command the confidence of the people. In order to standardise the method of recruitment 
and ensure that the best candidates available are appointed, a scheme of centralisation has 
to be accepted. The recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is now wholly centralised in the sense 
that they are recruited through open competition and recruitment is not as in the past on a 
regional basis. The department conducts these examinations and it is the view of the 
Commission that the department has neither the time nor the proper agency as a Service 
Commission would have to undertake this kind of work. The, Police Service Commission 
recommended by the Commission will now undertake the recruitment to such a large force. 
If, after it is set up, it can find the time to recruit for some of the allied subordinate services 
like those of the Jail and the Excise Departments, the Commission, would readily recom¬ 
mend such a system. The training, both cf the Excise and the Jail Department personnel, 
is generally imparted in police establishments and the recruitment of the personnel could 
well be undertaken by a common agency. 

229. Having dealt with the general principles of recruitment the Commission would now 
proceed to deal with the system of recruitment of each rank and the qualifications of the 
respective candidates. 

The appointing authority of a constable at present is the Superintendent of Police of 

a district and of a sepoy, the Commandant of a battalion. 

Constable. The Commission have already recommended that the 

recruitment and training of constables meant for the 
armed police and those for the unarmed branch should be separated. While the appoint¬ 
ing authorities may continue to be the same as at present, the Commission recommend that 
in order to standardise the recruitment, a member of the proposed Police Service Commis¬ 
sion will advise the Superintendents of Police for the recruitment of unarmed constables 
and the Commandants for ttie recruitment of the sepoys meant for the Special Armed 
Police and the District Armed Police at a centrally selected place where all the candidates 
of the range could be tested. The physical standards and the qualifications of the candi¬ 
dates for appointment in the two wings should be prescribed in the manner indicated 
below :— 

Armed Wing 

Physical standard— 

Age—18—21 years. 

Height—5' 8", preference should he given to those who are 6' in height. 

Chest—32". 
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Educational qualification—A candidate must be able to read and write Hindi with 
facility. 

(Note.—A candidate for appointment as a constable in the armed wing must undergo a stiff physical 
test in order that he may be capable of bearing arms throughout his career, as in the army. 
The( physical standards in the case of Adivasis and Gurkhas may be relaxed in accordance 
with the existing rules-) 


Unabmed Wing 


Physical standard— 

Age—18—21 years. 

Height—5' 6", preference should he given to those who are o' 8" or even taller. 

Generally, constables meant for traffic duties should not be less than 
5' 8" in height. In case of Adivasis and Gurkhas, these conditions 
may be relaxed as provided for in the existing, rules. 

Chest—32 L 

Educational qualification—Middle School passed but- preference should be given to those 
who have passed the Matriculation or an equivalent examination. 

The next higher rank to a sepoy and a constable will be that of a Havildar and 

a Head-constable respectively. No direct recruitment 
Head-constable or Havildar. is recommended in tins rank and all the posts will be 

filled by promotion. For the armed wing, the present 
rules will be followed and no sepoy will be eligible for promotion unless lie has passed the 
Section Leader’s Course at the Armed Police Training Centre. Similarly, no constable 
will be promoted to the rank of Head-constable without having passed a written test and 
an advanced course at the Constables’ Training School. The promotion will be finalised 
by the Superintendent of Police or the Commandant, as the case may be, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a Board consisting of himself, his second-m-command and another senior 
officer. 

The rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector has been recommended to he abolished. 

Assistant Sub-Inspector. 

The rank of Sub-Inspector will also be abolished. 

Sub-Inspector. 


The Commission have recommended the creation of a new cadre of Assistant 

Inspectors, which will form the backbone of the police 
Assistant Inspector. investigating staff. The cadre will be filled by direct 

recruitment to the extent of 80 per cent of its strengtli 
from the open market through a competitive examination to be conducted “by the proposed 
Police Service Commission. The minimum educational qualification will be that of an 
under-graduate of a University having read in a recognised college for at least one year and 
passed the 1st year examination of the three year degree course. The physical standards 
will be the same as prescribed at present for Sub-Inspectors. The scheme of recruitment 
recommended would include a physical test at every range headquarters, to be conducted 
by a member of the proposed Police Service Commission and assisted by the Eange 
Deputy Inspector-General. The physical test will be followed by a written "examination 
also, to be conducted by the Police Service Commission and the papers included for the 
test will be :— 

Paper I—Hindi and, English Composition—100. 

Paper II—Essay writing in Hindi and English—100. 

Paper III—Indian History, Geography and General Knowledge—200. 
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Those who secure the minimum of 45 per cent of the marks in each of these papers should 
be deemed to have qualified for appearing before the Police Service Commission for a viva 
voce test of 100 marks which should include a personality test. No candidate will be 
considered eligible for appointment unless he has secured 40 per cent of the marks allotted 
to the. viva voce test. The Police Service Commission will then forward the names of 
qualified candidates to the office of the Inspector-General of Police and the appointment to 
this rank will actually be made by a Deputy Inspector-General as is~3one at present in 
the case of Sub-Inspectors. 

As recommended by the Indian Police Commission of 1002-03 and also urged by many 
witnesses, the Commission desire that recruitment to this basic rank of investigators should 
be protected in the sense that unless a person is fully trained as investigator, he should not 
hold this rank. Head-constables of exceptional ability may, however, hope to get promoted 
to this rank but in no case should the number of promoted Head-constables In the cadre 
exceed 20 per cent of its total strength. The departmental promotion will not be on the 
basis of reservation and only those who are assessed to be of exceptional ability should be 
promoted but this scheme will not be brought into full effect till such time as all suitable 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Writer-constables are not absorbed in this rank or get totally 
rejected for such an advancement. 

This rank is to be in two grades- The first grade is to consist of Inspectors on a 

higher scale of pay meant to take charge of all town 
Inspector. police-stations and some of the heavier rural police- 

stations. The Inspectors on the junior scale" will 
generally take charge of the rural police-s'ations. The cadre of Inspectors on the higher 
scale will be filled entirely by promotion of suitable Inspectors of the junior scale. 50 per 
cent of the cadre of Inspectors on the junior scale will be filled by departmental promotion 
of Assistant Inspectors and the other 50 per cent by direct recruitment from the open 
market through a competitive examination to he conducted by the proposed Police Service 
Commission. 

The minimum physical standard for ti e Inspectors on the junior scale should be the 
same as prescribed for Assistant Inspectors but the minimum educational qualification 
should be that of a graduate of a recognised University. 

The appointing authority of Inspectors of Police will be a Deputy Inspector-General 
but will make the appointment on the advice of the Police Service Commission which will 
conduct the competitive examination of direct recruits and also scrutinise the nominations 
of Superintendents of Police and Hangs Deputy Inspectors-General in respect of 
departmental promotions. 

The Commission attach considerable importance to this new cadre of gazetted officers 

who will generally he placed in charge of police circles. 

Chief Inspector; They will constitute Class II of the State Police Service. 

75 per cent of the posts, however, will be filled by 
promotion of suitable Inspectors on the senior scale. The rank of Chief Inspector will he 
well protected since recruitment to the rank of Assistant Inspector is almost entirely by 
direct appointment and in the rank of Inspector next below it, 50 per cent of the vacancies 
will also he filled from the open market by suitable graduates. In order to draw in fresh 
blood, the Commission recommend that 25 per cent of the posts of the cadre of Chief 
Inspectors should also be filled bv direct recruitment through" a competitive examination 
to be conducted by the State Public Service Commission. The Police Service Commission 
will assist the former in conducting the physical test and the papers offered for the competi¬ 
tive examination should be the same as for the combined competitive examination for the 
State Administrative Service (Junior Branch!. The appointment will he made by Govern¬ 
ment on the advice of the State Public Se-vice Commission. If the Inspectors of Police 

22 4 Police. 
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of the proposed cadre prove to be officers of integrity arid ability, the Commission would 
recommend that in due course all the posts in the rank of Chief Inspector be tilled bv 
promotion and direct recruitment should be stopped. 

The Commission have expressed the view that this rank, in order to fulfil its purpose, 

must not be unnecessarily large as at present and have 
Deputy Superintendent. recommended that the strength should not exceed 52. 

50 per cent of the posts in this rank should continue 
to be filled by direct recruitment and the other 50 per cent by promotion of Chief 
Inspectors on the advice of the State Public Service Commission—the Police Service 
Commission assisting in, conducting the physical tests of direct recruits. 

B. Training 

230. Modern conditions render it increasingly necessary that a police officer should be 
a well-constructed man. Gone are the days when a person in authority enforced his will 
on the people at the point of the bayonet. A police officer has to be a man of initiative 
and resourcefulness and he lias to execute his duties with tact, patience and firmness. In 
order to succeed in his duties he must know them well and he has also to be physically 
strong to be able to withstand long hours of work and outwit the modern criminal. All in 
all a good policeman must have certain qualifications and In order to ensure that he 
possesses them it is essential that on recruitment, he is properly trained to enable him to 
execute his difficult and onerous 1 task with efficiency and speed. The period of training is 
crucial in many ways, for, it is during this period that he is not only trained professionally 
but made to develop a high sense of duty and discipline and to understand the value of 
esprit de corps. 

The Indian Police Commission, 1902-03 discovered that the training of police 
personnel was, as a rule, defective. In the rank of constables no reserve was provided for 
training and, therefore, recruits were called upon to perform police duties and sometimes 
without their training having been completed. Training was haphazardly imparted in every 
district but it was on the recommendation of that Commission that a Central Training 
School was established and a curriculum drawn up which included in a large measure, 
training in infantry drill and physical exercises. 

Weighty and well informed evidence before the Commission is indicative of the poor 
quality of training that is being imparted to police recruits and cadets. Several witnesses 
have ascribed the general inefficiency in the force to defective training. Not only is the period 
of training too short but the syllabuses are not properly desigpied and the instructors not 
carefully selected. The Commission took the earliest opportunity of visiting the Constables’ 
Training School at Nathnagar where constables and Havildars are trained and the Police 
Training College at Hazaribagh where the officers receive training. The Commission’s 
visit to these training institutions only confirm the evidence available before the Commission 
and they concur in the views that the system of training leaves much to be desired. The 
reasons for it, however, might have been beyond the control of the department itself and 
the Commission have suggested certain measures in this chapter to improve the standard 
of training. Training can be classified as follows :— 

(i) Basic training; 

(ii) In-service training for advanced knowledge at a certain stage or service; and 
(Hi) Courses of training in speciality. 

These three forms of training in the view of the Commission are essential for ensuring 
efficiency in any force. The Commission propose to deal with each of these forms of 
training separately. Most of the witnesses including the Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission are also of the view that these three types of training should be adequately 
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imparted and instructors of proved ability employed. The Commission have also been 
informed by several witnesses that the posi of an instructor does not attract the suitable 
type for several reasons, and are firmly of tiie view that the instructors must be of a high 
calibre if the standard of training has to improve. 

1131. The Commission attach considerable importance to making basic training both 
B'isic trrnin" broad-based and intensive. A constable at present is 

trained initially at the Constables’ Training School, 
Natlmagar, for six months while officers of the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector and above 
are trained for 6—12 months at the Police Training College at Hazaribagh. The period of 
six months in the Constables’ Training School is too short for the constables to learn their 
drill and police duties. The Commission recommend that the period of basic training 
should include three months of practical training in a district followed by another three 
months of theoretical training at the school so that the total period of basic training will 
be for one year. The Commission also desire that the training of unarmed constables, 
separate from that off the armed constables, should show a distinct bias in favour of 
subjects like law and police duties, including preliminary investigation and the training 
should be so designed as to develop in the recruits initiative, courage, resourcefulness and 
their powers of observation. The cadre of physical training should also be drawn up care¬ 
fully and should include swimming. The basic training of armed constables on the other 
hand should be designed on the pattern adopted for the Infantry both in drill and weapon 
training and training in police duties so that attention to both body and mind is not 
neglected. Physical training will improve the carriage of the recruit and teach him sense 
of discipline and the advantage of concerted action. A policeman has to have a good 
knowledge of his duties under the law, some knowledge of history and geography and a 
working knowledge of the police administration generally. The syllabus should be so 
broad-based as to include these subjects. The constable should also be given Tile oppor¬ 
tunity to improve his education and courses arranged, as in the army, for taking certain 
written examinations,, both in the armed and the unarmed wings. 

As for basic training of officers at the Police Training College, the Commission would 
suggest a revision of the syllabus which should include subjects like public relations, man- 
management and ethics. They also recommend that training pamphlets as in the army on 
these and other subjects should be written, ii possible, by experienced police officers, to be in¬ 
cluded in the syllabus. ^The Commission are of the view that 12 months is too short a period 
for basic training; of investigators and recommend that the period should be extended to 15 
months. Not only should theoretical hut some practical training be imparted at the college 
itself. The time-table for training should he drawn up in such a way that tlie term starts 
with theoretical training from January to May. The mid-term vacation of June and July 
should be utilised for a preliminary course of practical training in a district. August to 
November should again be devoted to theoretical training, followed by a course of practical 
training in a police-station from December to February. The final examination should be 
held in March. When an officer passes the final examination, he should be posted to a 
district for a 12 months’ practical training in a police-station, police court office and a 
circle office. This kind of training is suggested mainly because a> long course of theoretical 
training tends to become monotonous and a combination of both practical and theoretical 
training would not only be conducive to belter training but will also make the course more 
interesting. Some witnesses have suggeste d that it is not necessary to include riding or 
drill as part of the curriculum for training < f officers as they seldom ride when they come 
out of the training establishment and their knowledge of drill is of little help. The 
Commission do not agree with these views. Kiding not only smartens an officer and makes 
him physically fit but gives him considerable mental alertness and develops in him 
personality and qualities of leadership and the art of man-management. Drill teaches him 
discipline but it is unnecessary to teach the investigators much of arms drill. They should 
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know what a rifle is and how it should he handled and should be given an intensive course 
in musketry. It is however unnecessary to train them in company or battalion drill with 
arms. In England, a policeman is taught only squad drill without arms but a more exact¬ 
ing course would be required in India. In order to widen the outlook of the cadets and 
make their knowledge more broad-based, the Commission recommend that a system of 
inviting external experts to deliver lectures on subjects like administration, law, ethics, 
man-management, forensic medicine including medico-legal work should be introduced m 
the Police Training College. For lectures in law, it may be of advantage to arrange lectures 
by suitable lawyers with extensive criminal practice once or twice a month. 

232. There is a great deal of unanimity of view that there should be a refresher course 

designed for purposes of in-service training to be imparted 
In-service training. to an officer of and above the rank of Assistant Inspector 

with 4-5 years of service. The Advanced Training 
School which is attached to the Criminal Investigation Department is improperly housed 
and haphazardly staffed. The period of training is only for three months. The Commission 
recommend that it should be extended to six months and the institution be given a proper 
status as a well-organised unit of training. External lecturers are at present employed in 
this institution and there is only one serving officer who is in charge of it. While the 
system of inviting external lecturers who are specialists in their own subjects should conti¬ 
nue, the Advanced Training School, in the view of the Commission, should be located at 
Hazaribagh. There is at present no arrangement for in-service training for constables. 
Such training should be imparted at every district headquarters and a proper instructional 
staff sanctioned for it. An advanced course for constables and Head-constables aspiring for 
promotion should also be designed at the Constables’ Training School. The Commission 
examined the question whether the result of examination after a course of in-service training 
should be linked up with the prospect of promotion of an officer. The Commission are of 
the view that no Assistant Inspector or Inspector should be promoted to the next higher 
rank unless he has duly passed the in-service training course. Similarly, a constable, 
unless he has passed the advanced course, should not be promoted to the next higher rank 
of Head-constable. > 

233. The Commission consider that arrangements should he made to encourage officers 

to undergo training for specialisation. For example, 
Courses in speciality. those who are posted to the Criminal Investigation 

Department should be selected for a course of training 
at the Forensic Science Laboratory which js to be established in Patna. The courses for 
specialists in wireless and motor transport should also be organised at Patna where there 
should be facility for imparting the necessary instructions. Those who are selected for the 
traffic branch should be sent to the Traffic School. Care must, however, be taken 
that only those who give ample evidence of their aptitude and suitability for undergoing 
such courses are selected for them. 

234. The Commission are also of the view that the Police Training College, the 

Location and staffing of the Constables’ Training School, the Advanced Training 

training institutions. School and Traffic School should all be located at 

Hazaribagh. There is already a proposal to build a 
proper Police Training College at Hazaribagh. Plans and estimates have been submitted 
to Government. The Commission recommend that these plans and estimates should be 
revised so that there is no difficulty in moving the Constables’ Training School from Nath- 
nagar to Hazaribagh. The accommodation required for the Constables’ Training School will 
be now much less since the training of the District Armed Police personnel is to be under¬ 
taken at the Training Centre of the Special Armed Police to be located at Deliri. 

If these four institutions are combined, it will make Tor considerable economy on 
account of establishment and recurring cost and will also ensure that the cadre of instructors 
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is fully utilised for all these institutions. Arrangements for external lecturers who are 
specialists in their own lines could be more easily and economically arranged and the classes 
in some cases could well be combined. 

It will be expedient to place these institutions under one head and as the matter is of 
considerable importance, the Commission are of the view that he should be a specially selected 
officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General with considerable experience of police work. 
If a retired senior officer is willing to accept the assignment, the Commission advise that 
Government should have no hesitation in appointing him as the Commandant of the Police 
Training Institutions. He should be assisted by an officer of the rank of Superintendent 
of Police and three Assistant or Deputy Superintendents, each to take immediate charge of 
the Police Training College, the Constables’ Training School and the Advanced Training 
School. The number of instructors should be based on the lectures that have to be delivered 
in each class and the yardstick should be (he same as adopted in educational institutions. 
No instructor should be of a rank below that of an Assistant Inspector of Police but those 
who are to teach the officers in the Training College should not be below the rank of an 
Inspector of Police. Several witnesses have suggested that there should be a separate cadre 
of instructors composed of people who may be even drawn from outside the force. The 
Commission do not agree with this view ar.d consider that instructors in police training 
institutions should be drawn from the force as they have the advantage of organised experi¬ 
ence and appropriate knowledge which an outsider can never hope to have and which it is 
essential for the police instructors to possess. What is desired is that every instructor who 
is sent to the training institutions should be specially selected and to make the appointment 
attractive, the Commission recommend some special pay for him. It was also said by many 
witnesses that the instructors have poor prospects of promotion as they are held to be away 
from regular police duties for long periods. The Commission desire that this attitude, if 
it exists, should be removed and' instructors should have equal chances of promotion with 
others if they prove their worth in this specialised line. 



CHAPTER, XYIll 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

A. Pax 


235. In the preceding chapters of this Report, the Commission have recommended the 
various steps that have to be taken to improve the quality of work and the standard of 
conduct of policemen of all ranks. The Commission are, however, convinced that the factor 
which is most vital in any contemplated scheme of reorganisation, would be the all 
important question of pay structure, for, nothing affects the morale or efficiency of a force 
or a body of men more than their emoluments. It was the anxiety of the British Govern¬ 
ment to afford adequate pay scales to the police and with that view several commissions and 
committees were set up by them to examine, from time to time, the pay structure of the 
police force. While conceding that the police admittedly suffered from many disabilities 
which no other State Service did, the pay structure in the police was, however, linked up 
with the emoluments allowed to the other branches of the State Service. 

As far hack as 1835 Hon’hie Sir John Shore while commenting on the pay structure of 
the police, observed that no police officer could live on his pay and his expenses over horses 
alone which he was,' required to maintain could exceed his salary. He was convinced 
that— 

“ The requisites for the improvement of our Indian Police are, first, respectable 
salaries for those employed;.Better pay which will gradually intro¬ 
duce into the establishment a more respectable class of men.our 

Police in India have been productive on the whole of far more evil than 

benefit to the people. The reason is simply this, that, in England the police 

officers are well paid.the small payment of the police officers which 

prevents any respectable person in accepting them and, those who do so, 
intend to make most of their appointment.”! 

This would show that the subordinate police in India were paid so low as almost to justify 
corruption. He recommended that a Daroga should receive a salary of Rs. 100 per month. 
It is a matter for some thought that even after one whole century and a quarter the start¬ 
ing pay of the Daroga today is about the same as was recommended then. The Indian 
Police Commission of 1860 recommended that the pay of the Sub-Inspector of Police should 
be on such a liberal scale as would ‘‘attract the services of men of respectability and 
education”. Beames Police Committee of Bengal, 1891, reviewed the pay structure and 
was firmly of the opinion that the pay of the constable was too low in relation to the 
onerous duties that he was required to perform. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 

also examined the pay structure of the force and made suitable recommendations for raising 

the emoluments of the various ranks. The "Royal Police Commission recently set up in 
England have recommended as an interim measure a substantial rise in the pay of the 
police and commenting upon it they have! said : ‘‘Pay rise for the police even at the cost 
of adding a penny or two to the local rates is so strong that nothing should be allowed to 
stand in its way, for far too long has the police force been underpaid, undermanned and 
overworked. Crimes of violence have doubled over the past 10 years while the strength 
of the police force has steadily declined. (This may be due to the rise in population and 
rising rate of vacancy.)” They further observed : ‘‘The maintenance of law and order 
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ranks with national defence a primary task of the Government. It is an essential condition 
of a Nation’s survival and happiness.” Such strong views have been expressed advocat¬ 
ing that the pay structure of the police force should be in consonance witlfThe sublime duty 
that devolves on them. 

236. There is a large unanimity in the view expressed before the Commission about 
the desirability of raising the pay scales of the subordinate police. They have been consi¬ 
dered to be wholly inadequate. In spite of several efforts that have been made from time 
to time to raise the pay, the scales have never been fixed which"could be called commen¬ 
surate with the obligation so peculiar to their calling. By the reason of the nature of their 
employment, the special disabilities that they suffer from and the risk of'Bieir office, the 
witnesses have urged that the consideration of a policeman’s pay structure should be based 
differently from that which should weigh i:i determining the pay of the other services in 
the State. A policeman is liable to be called to duty at any time and anywdiere. His duty 

is harassing,; unpleasant and irksome. He hardly knows a Sunday or a holiday and the 
periods of festivals or festivities are generally periods of stresses and strains for him. By 
the reason of his employment, he should have the facility of taking good and sustaining food 
which he cannot afford to do. The expense over housekeeping is increased not only by the 
irregularity of hours at which he has to take his meals but also due to the fact- that 
generally a constable or a Head-constable has to maintain two establishments. 

237. While making their recommendations for improving the pay structure, the 

Commission have considered these various points. They are clearly of the view that' the 
members of the police force should be reasonably free from financial worry and must always 
be contented having regard to the extent of their responsibilities. The Commission recom¬ 
mend that the pay scales of each rank of th.■ police should be revised in their favour. They 
have made an evaluation of the wages and hours of work in various occupations and are 
satisfbl that the increased remuneration tint is recommended is easily compatible both on 
the ground, that have already been urged and the lesson that history teaches. The Indian 
Police Commission of 1902-03 while recommending the pay structure had suggested that 
every officer including a constable should be given a living wage. Agreeing with this view the 
Commission are of the opinion that’ any pay below Bs. 60—70 a month would not be 
considered to be a living wage for a policeman. Certain principles have been enunciated 
recently by the Central Pav Commission, 1967—59. In recommending the revised scales of 
pay for different classes of Government servants, they have suggested that dearness 

allowance should constitute a separate element for employees whose salaries are Bs. 300 or 

below per month and should be drawn @ B;. 10 for those whose salaries are below Bs. 150 
and at Bs. 20 for those whose salary ranges between Bs. 150 and Bs. 300 with marginal adjust¬ 
ments up to Bs. 320. Accepting the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission with 
certain modifications, the Government of India have created the lowest scale 
of Bs. 70—1—85 for those who are drawing a basic pay of Bs. 30 
and a dearness allowance of Bs. 45. To the scale that has been accepted, a dearness 
allowance of Bs. 10 has been added. The State of Madras has also revised the pay scales 
of their officers and men and lias created a scale of Bs. 65—1—70—2—90 plus the cost of 
living allowance at Bs. 10 per month for their constables against their old scale of 
Bs. 30—J—40 and a cost of living allowance of approximately Bs. 34 per month'. In West 
Bengal, Kerala and the Punjab, the starting pay of a constable is Bs. 45 and it ends at 

Bs. 60, Bs. 55 and Bs. 80, respectively, exclusive of the dearness allowance. 

238. The Commission have devoted considerable time to fixing the pay scale of the 
Head-constable and the constable and the scales that have been suggested appear to be most 
reasonable although the Commission fully realise the financial impact of such a suggestion 
on the resources of the State. 

A statement is furnished below to indicate the present pay scales of each of the ranks 
of the State Police. The pay scales have been shown without tile cost of living allowance 
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that is admissible as the rates vary from scale to scale. This allowance hag been shown 
separately in Appendix VII. With the proposed pay scales is also shown the dearness 
allowance as admissible to Central Government servants. The Commission have favoured 
the merging of the existing cost of living allowance with only slight modification in propos¬ 
ing the new scales and recommend that the cost of living allowance at the Central Govern¬ 
ment rates need only be sanctioned. The Central Pay Commission’s recommendation that 
such an allowance @ Rs. 10 for officers drawing pay below Rs. 150 and Rs. 20 for those, 
entitled to a pay of Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 with marginal adjustment up to Rs. 320 has been 
accepted both by the Central Government and the State of Madras. The Commission favour 
this pattern of the pay structure and commend it to the Government of Bihar. The Commis¬ 
sion have taken care to fix the pay of the Head-constable and the constable a little more 
liberally than the pay recommended for the higher ranks :— 

Present pay scales (Cost of living Proposed pay scales and the 
B , allowance shown in modified coBt of living 

Appendix VII). allowance. 

1. Deputy Superintendent Rs. 220—25—320—E.B.—25 Re. 280—25—406—E. B.— 

of Police. —670—E.B_20—750 30-675-E. B—25—900 

(plus dearness allowance (plus Rs. 20 as dearness 
as shown in the allowance up to Rs. 300). 
Appendix). 

2. Chief Inspector New rank Rs. 230—20—360—E. B.—• 

20—450—25—600 (plus 
Rs. 20 as dearness allow¬ 
ance up to Rs. 300). 

3. Inspector (Senior scale) Rs. 175 — 12 — 235 — E.B. — 16 — Rb. 226 — 15 — 300 — E. B. 

400 (plus dearness allow- —15—480 (plus Rs. 20 
ance as shown in as dearness allowance up 
Appendix). to Rs. 300). 

4. Inspector (Junior scale) New rank Rs. 180—7—208—E.B.— 8— 

280 (plus Rs. 10 or Rs. 20 
as dearness allowance). 

5. Assistant Inspector New rank Rs. 140—6—170—E.B.—7— 

240 (plus Rs. 10 or Rs. 20 
as dearness allowance). 

6. Head-constable New rank Rs. 95—2—105—E. B.—3— 

135 (plus Rs. 10 as 
dearness allowance). 

7. Constable Rs. 30—1—45 Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3— 

(plus dearness allowance 110 (plus Rs. 10 as 

as shown in Appendix). dearness allowance). 

The above scale for constables ensures an average pay of Rs. 97.50 N.P. and if the 
allowances are added to it, the emoluments come to a little over Rs. 100 per month. This 
is in consonance with the views of a vast majority of the witnesses, both official and non- 
official, that the pay of the constables should be in the neighbourhood of the figure quoted 
above. 

239. The Subedars, Jemadars, Havildars and sepoys of the Special Armed Police and 
the District Armed Police and the corresponding ranks of the Mounted Armed Police will 
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draw pay in the scales that, have been recommended for Inspectors (senior scale), Assistant 
Inspectors, Head-constables and constables. The scales of pay for the personnel of the 
Police Wireless, the newly constituted Proseci tion Branch and the State Fire Service have 
already been indicated in the relevant chapters of the Report. The scales of pay recommended 
for experts of the technical sections of the Criminal Investigation Department, the workshop 
staff of the Police Transport and other non-police personnel are given in Appendix YU. 

240. The Commission have not recommended any change in the existing scales of pay 
of the ministerial officers on account of the fact that they should not be treated any 
differently from their colleagues in other dept rtments of Government. The Commission 
hope that their demand for increased emolum nts will receive due consideration by the 
Pay Commission which the State Government perhaps propose to set up for their non- 
gazetted employees. 

241. Before the Commission take up the next item connected with emoluments of the 
police personnel, they reproduce below the observations of their colleague, Shri Basawan 
S’nha. M.B.A. who has advocated still higher scales of pay for constables and Head- 
constables than those recommended by the Commission. He has addressed a letter to the 
Commission in the following terms : — 

"I do not find myself in a position to agree with the new scales of pay (inclusive of 
the dearness allowance) for the constables and Head-constables and all other corresponding 
ranks, like the Special Armed Police, the District Armed Police, the Mounted Police, etc., 
in the Bihar Police Service, proposed by the majority of the Police 1 Commission. In spite 
of best wishes, on the contrary, I fee! mvself, very reluctantly, called upon to place on 
record my studied view in this respect. I am strongly of the opinion that nobody in 'th* 
Police Service must get as his monthly salary anything less than Rs. 100. I suggest 
therefore that the scales of pay for constables and Head-constables and all other correspond¬ 
ing ranks in the Police Service should be— 

Constables—Rs. 100—1—110—2—140. 

Head-constables—Rs. 115—2—125—3—155. 

Tn support of the plea for an increase in the nay of the subordinate police, T would 
like to invite attention to a comment made by Hon’ble Sir John- Shore, as far back as 
1035, while sneaking on the pay structure of the Indian Police. He very aptly comments, 
“the requisite for improvement in the Indian Police was first and foremost : respectable 
salaries”. He further said, “the subordinate pulice in India were paid so low as almost to 
justify corruption”. Tbe description that Mr. Shore gave so long ago is unfortunately too 
true even today of tbe conditions of the subordinate police in India. Ever since our country 
became free. and. more particularly, since it has launched upon a planned economy and the 
adoption of socialism as its cherished goal, much thought has been bestowed on the concepts 
of a living wage, a fair wage, etc. The lfith Tripartite "Labour Conference has held that 
tbe living wage of an unskilled worker should he Rs. 156 per month : I need not go into 
all the factors that are taken into consideration for scientifically determining a living wage. 
In the past two-three years, several Wage Boards and All-India Industrial Tribunals have 
com" out with their recommendations fixing or minimum wages for unskilled workers 

which are in the vicinity of Rs. 100 per month. These are not living wages hut fair 

wages, a compromise of the principle of living wage, keeping j n view the special position 
of the economy of our country to-day. Anything less than this, in the opinion of these 
bodies of experts and specialists, will he extremely unfair. Having strict regard to the 

extent of the responsibilities, the arduous nature of duties and the risk of office of the 

subordinate policeman. T do not feel that a nav -cale for him lower than that of a. coolie 
or a sweeper in the vicinity would be, just or fair. Having also in view the fast changing 
23 4 Police, 
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nature of our economy wherein innumerable townships are growing and the tasks of 
policing such a society, any pay scale lower than that I have proposed would be out of 
tune with the time. I also feel that the slight burden that my proposal is likely to throw 

upon the Exchequer of the State will not be a waste of money. The colossal reconstruc¬ 

tion that our economy is going through and the vast resources that are being mobilised to 
promote reconstruction of our national economy will be anachronistic in a society that runs 
riot in the absence of a proper social order. It would not do for us not to take note of 
the rapid changes that are taking place in the social order of India to-day and crimes and 
criminal propensities consequent upon such changes. A half famished, disgruntled 'or 
cynical policeman should not he expected squarely to cope with the onerous tasks that- lie 
ahead of him. 

My proposals involve roughly an additional annual expenditure of Its. 154 lacs. Our 
Exchequer should not justifiably grudge hearing this expenditure. The ratio of total expen¬ 
diture on the police to the total budget of the State has radically dropped in past years. 

While in the year 1940-47 this expenditure was 15.2 per cent of the total State Budget, it 

was a mere 5.6 per cent in 1958-59. This state of affairs compares very unfavourably with 
other States in India. While India plans and asp-ires in a few years to jump over the 
barrier of backwardness to an economy of prosperity and progress, policin «• of Indian society 
cannot be conceived of in terms of the colonial economy of the 19tV Century. It is need¬ 
less for me here to add that the sense of social justice is tending to inform our national 
life in all its aspects and in all walks of life. If socialism, our national dream is ever to 
take a concrete shape, opportunities arid comforts of a decent living must be within easy 
reach of all. While I say this I do not propose at the moment to suggest that the higher 
levels in the Police Service must be hauled down. What I emphasise is a small 
plea to level up all such in the Police Service who had had nothing but a sub-human 
level of existence as their veritable lot so far. In view of all that I have said above, I 
strongly and sincerely believe that nothing below- the scales I have suggested will be just 
and opportune.” 

BASAWAN SINHA, 
Member, 

Police Commission, Bihar, 
21-5-1961. 

The Commission have given Sri Basawan Sinha’s recommendation their most anxious 
consideration and indeed to the recommendations of some of their other colleagues who 
have also advocated higher scales. The Commission would have been glad to recommend a 
much higher scale but because of the present resources of the State which have to be kept 
in view by them, as also because of the very terms of reference and the fact that the State 
has to bear tlie financial strains of a developing economy, they have regretfully to content 
themselves to the recommendations regarding the pa.v structure that have been shown in the 
statement above. They, however, feel assured that as and when the 
finances of the State improve, the Government would certainly be 
pleased to give due considerations to the proposal for even higher scales than 
those that have been recommended here. As it is, the pay scales recommended by the 
Commission would result in considerable increase in the police budget but this could not be 
avoided as both the Central Government and the Government of Madras have already raised 
the pay scales of their employees and the case for increase is irresistible in Bihar. The 
expansion that has been proposed and the rise in salaries that has been suggested would 
increase the expenditure on account of pay and strength of the proposed police force by 
Bs. 178 lakhs. The increase on account of the increase of pay and the strength of the 
constabulary will he approximately Bs. 139 lakhs out of the total of Bs. 178 lakhs, i.e., 78 
per cent of the proposed increase. Any higher rate of increase will not be quite appropriate 
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at the present juncture. The impact of the recommendation for such a rise in the pay of 
the constabulary will not be so great as indicated above in the first year of the implemen¬ 
tation when the expenditure will increase by approximately Es. 25 lakhs. 

242. It has been suggested by several v itnesses that foodgrains and other essential 
articles on a subsidised basis should be made available to the lower ranks. Since the force 
is generally dispersed widely in the State, tin Commission consider that such an arrangement 
is both unpractical and inexpedient. The in rease in the pay structure that has been 
recommended, the Commission hope should reduce the rigours of obtaining food materials 
but the department may consider from time so time the propriety of supplying dry rations 
during an emergency when a force has to be moved out at short notice to a distant destination. 

243. Tlie Commission have also examined the question of special pay that is sanctioned 

for the various ranks as contained in Appendix 44 of 
Special pay. Volume III of the Police Manual. They have not 

been able to follow the reason why separate scales of 
special pay have been sanctioned for the Superintendents of Police working either in the 
Police Secretariat or in the Criminal Investigation Department when the nature of work is 
identical. In the main Secretariat the rate of special pay that is sanctioned for Secretaries, 
Joint Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and Under Secretaries to Government is standardised, 
irrespective of the department that they haw- to serve. This invidious distinction is not 
understandable to the Commission and they recommend that the special pay allowed to all the 
Assistants to the Inspector-General of Police Dr the Superintendents in the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department should be Its. 200 per mensem as allowed to Joint Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment instead of the present rates of Es. 100, Us. 150 and Es. 200. The cadre of the Indian 
Police Service has become stabilised and jt is presumed that officers of at least 8 to 10 years’ 
seniority as in the case of Joint Secretaries will be drafted into the Secretariat. The Com¬ 
mandants of the Bihar Military Police battali ins drew special pay till recently. The rules 
governing pay and special pay of officers of tie Indian Police Service provide for special pay 
to these officers. The Commission consider a special pay of Es. 150 per month to be 
reasonable. A special pay of Es. 250 per mensem lias been recommended for the Commissioner 
of Police, Patna, on account of bis special responsibilities and arduous work. In Appendix 
VIII, scales of special pay on the basis of Appendix 44 of Volume III of the Police Manual 
have been recommended. Views have been expressed before the Commission that the posting 
of officers to the Criminal Investigation Department, the State Intelligence Department, the 
Police Training College and the railway police is important for several reasons and selected 
officers should be posted to such assignm nts. The Commission have considered this 
suggestion carefully and recommend suitable scales of special pay for all ranks posted to 
the Criminal Investigation Department, the State Intelligence Department, the training 
institutions and the railway police. 

B. Allowances 

244. Travelling, halting and conveyance allowances are intended to cover the actual 
expenses incurred on tours and should never >e a source of income. Travelling allowance 
should cover the journey expenses, halting allowance should meet the expenses incurred on 
food and for stay while in camp and conveyance allowance is meant to cover the expenses 
incurred in maintaining a conveyance required for official tours for which no travelling 
allowance is generally earned. The Commission have adequately emphasised the necessity 
of increasing the mobility of the police officers and these allowances ensure it. 

245. The Police Commission of I860 recor mi ended a horse allowance for all ranks above 

the grade of Sergeants. The Indian Police Commission 
Conveyance allowance. of 1902-03 recommended a horse allowance of Es. 15 

per mouth lor Sub-Inspectors only. It was also recom¬ 
mended that payment of advance should lie made to Sub-Inspectors to purchase horses. 
Inspectors were to get travelling allowance in tead of fixed horse allowance. According to 
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rule 35 of the Bihar Travelling Allowance Buies, certain ranks of the police are granted a 
monthly conveyance allowance on the ground that they are required to perform journeys 
frequently and within a short distance from their headquarters, for which no mileage 
allowance is admissible. A list of such police officers and the rates of allowance are 
contained in Appendix III of the Bihar Travelling Allowance Buies. The Commission 
have come to the conclusion that the system of conveyance allowance admissible to superior 
officers need not be retained and the conveyance allowance sanctioned for the Superinten¬ 
dents of Police, Patna and Jamshedpur, and the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Patna 
City, should be abolished. These officers should be provided with staff jeeps for short 
journeys in town on official duty. Police circle officers who are to be of the rank of Chief 
Inspector, should be allowed travelling allowance at the rates admissible to officers drawing 
their salaries. The Chief Inspectors posted to Patna and Jamshedpur and to town circles 
should be given a monthly conveyance allowance of Bs. 50 for maintaining their vehicles. 
Where any staff conveyance is provided they will not draw any travelling allowance but a 
daily allowance for a journey beyond the limit of five miles. They should be encouraged 
,to maintain their own jeeps and a motor-car advance on the usual terms should be granted 
to them. At present a Sub-Inspector of Police posted to a police-station is entitled to get a 
conveyance allowance of Bs. 50 if he maintains a motor-cycle or a horse. He does not get 
any travelling allowance unless he performs a journey outside his own jurisdiction but is 
only entitled to a halting allowance if he halts for the night away from his headquarters 
beyond the limit of five miles. 

The evidence available to the Commission overwhelmingly shows that this system 
has noc worked satisfactorily. It is said that a horse cannot be maintained on Bs. 50 per 
month and the motor-cycle can be used only for a limited purpose because of the terrain and 
lack ol motorable roads. Many witnesses have, therefore, urged that time lias come when 
every police-station should be provided with a staff jeep otherwise the mobility of the police- 
station staff would continue to be impaired. The Commission have examined the sugges¬ 
tion elsewhere and have recommended that staff jeeps should be provided only in certain 
police-stations, for, their maintenance will cause considerable difficulty. They .are also 
aware that there are certain police-stations in the State where the best way of touring for 
the officers would be on horseback and, therefore, do not agree with the views expressed by 
some that officers should be discouraged from maintaining horses. It may be desirable to 
draw up a list of such police-stations where horses should be maintained; and, where this is 
considered necessary on public grounds, the officers of the rank of Inspector and Assistant 
Inspector should get a horse maintenance allowance of 11s. 75 per month. Another list of 
police-stations, including all police-stations in urban areas, where motor-cycjes can be freely 
used, should be maintained and there the existing motor-cycle allowance of Bs. 50 per month 
should be adequate. In either case, the officer should be entitled to get a refundable 
advance to buy a horse or a motor-cycle to be repaid in easy instalments in the same way as 
superior officers are allowed to draw motor-ear advance. The Commission, however, 
recommend that the Inspector-General of Police should be authorised to sanction these 
advances. Head-constables attached to town out-posts and traffic should be allowed a 
conveyance allowance of Bs. 8 per month. The conveyance allowance admissible to officers 
posted to police-stations only helps them in maintaining a horse, a motor-cycle or a cycle and 
it is the considered view of the Commission that they should be entitled to travelling allowance 
in the same manner as any other officer of comparable status and pay is entitled to get. 
This will encourage officers to tour freely and also prevent their borrowing conveyances 
from friends and others. 

246. The rates of travelling allowance as sanctioned by Government from time to time 

for various classes of officers should, as hitherto, govern 
Travelling allowance. the travelling allowance admissible to police officers. 

The only departure that the Commission have recom¬ 
mended is in the case of officers posted to the police-stations. They should all be given 
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ll’ng allowance for journeys performed beyond the five mile limit at the rates admissible 
i\ed on the basis of their salaries. 

'17. The present system of granting halting allowance is of comparatively recent origin. 

Formerly, daily allowance was 1 allowed to an officer 
Halting allowance. performing journeys beyond the limit of five miles even 

though it might not mean a night halt outside his head¬ 
ers. The Commission recommen 1 that the system of daily allowance should be 
■idneed for the police-station staff. If any officer attached to a police-station is away 
his headquarters continuously for eight hours and camps beyond tire limit of five miles, 
uld be entitled to a daily allowance over and above any travelling allowance that he 
cam at the admissible rates. T ie Commission then considered the rates of daily 
nee at present admissible to the various ranks. In their view they are inadequate 
: c Commission recommend the following rates for each rank :— 

Ks. 

12.50 
10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
5.00 
4.00 

3.50 
3.00 

2.50 

2.50 

mufassil and 

2.00 

in a municipal town 


Inspector-General 
Deputy Inspector-General 
.Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent : 

Deputy Superintendent 
hief Inspector 
mspoctor 

Assistant Inspector 
lead-constable 

1 unstable ••• l W-* 

in the 


ily allowance should also be permissible on the days journeys are performed whether 
I iv road whenever an officer is absent for 8 hours or more from his headquarters. 

■ recommending these rates, the Commission have not based them on the pay 
The commitments of an officer of any one rank while on tour are exactly the 
’ : iV other drawing a slightly higher pay and to base his halting allowance on the 
, i hv him is unnecessarily invidious and causes undue hardship. 

C. Pension and Retirement Rules 

mind pension and retirement rules are indeed the distinguishing characteristics of 
mol management and offer such security on retirement that Government posts 
lod good recruits for all times. When one gets too old to work, one can still 
,| to living on a pension. The prospects of pension on the expiry of long and 

• ice or the hope that the family v. ould not be stranded due to untimely demise 

• vet* are great safeguards and offer sufficient security so essential for any force 
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attended with risk of office. On the recommendation of the Islington Commission on the 
Public Services, 1912, pensions were classified into four categories :—■ 

(1) Compensatory pension to be awarded to officers discharged because, on a reduction 

of establishment, their appointments have been abolished and other suitable 
employment cannot be found for them; 

(2) invalid pensions to those officers who suffer bodily or mental infirmity and are 

permanently incapacitated for the public service or for the particular branch 
to which they belong; 

(3) superannuation pensions, granted to officers entitled or compelled by rule to retire 

at a particular age; and 

(41 retiring pensions, granted to officers who voluntarily retire after completing a 
prescribed period of qualifying service. 

Chapter IX of the Bihar Pension Rules provides for extraordinary pensions to officers 
who may suffer severe injuries as a result of special risk of office. They are entitled to the 
award of gratuity and pension, the amounts of which are determined according to the 
nature and the circumstances of the injuries caused. 

The Bihar Liberalised Pension Scheme, 1950, makes provision for :—- 

(i) death-cwm-retirement gratuity; and 
(it) family pension. 

It has not been suggested to the Commission by any witness that major alteration 
should be made in the structure of the existing pension scheme except that as police officers 
somet'mes have to make the supreme sacrifice of laying down their lives for the good of the 
community and Government, a more liberal family pension should be allowed to the depen¬ 
dents who might be left destitute due to such untimely death. The Commission would 
recommend that in the event of such death, the family should be entitled to get a lump sum 
gratuity and pension equivalent to the pay chat was last drawn by the deceased till such 
time as the widow or such other recipient does not die or get married or find some employ¬ 
ment or till such time as the deceased would have been in service whichever is earlier. The 
Commission also recommend that instead of an officer’s family under the new pension 
scheme getting entitled on his demise to a gratuity and pension only after the deceased lias 
put in 20 years of service should be decreased to 10 years. The family pension should be 
paid for 10 years after the demise provided that the total period for which pay and pension 
are drawn by the deceased and the family of the deceased should not exceed a total of 30 years. 
A number of witnesses advocated the introduction of a scheme for special insurance for police 
officers at subsidised rates. In view of the present scheme of pensionary benefits including 
the rate of pension and death-erm-retirement gratuity, the Commission do not consider it 
necessary that any scheme of special insurance need be introduced. 

At present there is a provision for retiring an officer who is incompetent or has unsavoury 
reputation after he has put in 20 years of qualifying service and 25 years of total service. 
This period is far too long to w T ait for an incompetent officer to be retired and the Commis¬ 
sion recommend that this period should be reduced to 15 years in case of all new entrants 
and if rules permit it even in case of old entrants. 

249. The evidence before the Commission was sharply divided with regard to the age of 

superannuation. A large number of witnesses have 
Age of retirement. suggested that as in Uttar Pradesh and as for the 

ministerial cadre, the age of retirement of police officers 
should be raised from 55 to 58 years. After careful consideration the Commission recom¬ 
mend that the age of retirement of all ranks above that of a constable should be 55' years but 
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if they are mentally alert and physically fit extension up to the age of 58 years should he 
granted liberally. The age of retirement for constables should be 55 years and of an armed 
constable recruited for the military police (Special Armed Police) 45 years but if transferred 
to the District Armed Police it should hi 50 years. Extension up to the age of 50 years 
in the Special Armed Police and 55 years in the District Armed Police may be granted if a 
constable is physically fit and continues to be capable of bearing arms. A junior com¬ 
missioned officer in the Special Armed Police (Bihar Military Police) and the District Armed 
Police should retire at the age of 55 years As regards the retiring age of ministerial officers 
the Commission recommend that it should be raised to 60 years. 

D. Leave 

250. While the general view before the Commission was that the present leave rules do 
not require any amendment, there was strong evidence to suggest that a policeman seldom 
gets a holiday even during his own festivals when the call of duty is in fact greater. The 
Commission are, therefore, quite concerned over the limitations which are necessarily 
placed on the police from enjoying any holiday and recommend that the period of casual 
leave should be extended from 16 days as at present to 30 days to be availed at a stretch for 
not longer than 15 days as against 12 days at present. Constables sometimes are not able to 
proceed on leave when they require it as their substitutes are not readily available. The 
leave reserve is kept at the headquarters of the district. A lot of work will he cut out and 
hardship removed if the leave reserve of constables were maintained at every police post. 
This arrangement would be economical resulting in appreciable saving. 

E. Hours op Work 

251. As specified in section 22 of the Indian Police Act (V of 1861), the nature of police 
work is such that every police officer is considered to be always on duty. This does not, 
however, mean that he is normally expected to work for longer than 8 hours a day. There 
is a provision in the Police Manual that constables should work in shifts of 8 hours whether 
posted to a town out-post, traffic or a police-station or when given any other assignment. 
The Commission do not consider it desirable to make any recommendation to amend 
section 22 of the Police Act (V of 1861). Views have been expressed before the Com¬ 
mission that policemen are generally called upon to be on duty for much longer than 8 hours 
a day and this is mainly due to understating at various levels. In any case, it has been 
recommended by these witnesses that as policemen have to work for longer than 8 hours, 
they should be allowed an overtime allowance. The Commission are not in favour of this 
view as account keeping and the calculations would lead to endless trouble and may also 
cause some heart-burning. The Comm ssion, however, recommend that the leave and 
casualty reserve should be carried at each post and not sanctioned as a reserve at the head¬ 
quarters of each district'. If this is done the occasion for overtime work will not be frequent'. 

P. Housing 

252. The adequacy of housing the police decisively influences the quality of their work 
and the efficiency of their service. It is perlians seldom realised how adversely lack of 
housing facility affects the morale of a force. Moreover, good police buildings attractively 
constructed raise the prestige of the force and aid substantially in promoting good public 
relations. The Commission during thei ■ extensive tours noticed that a large number of 
police-station buildings are very old and in a deplorable state of repairs and some of them 
need to be condemned without any further delay. Most of them do not provide adequate 
accommodation for the police-station staff and require immediate expansion. The Com¬ 
mission are of the view that every police-station should have a reception room where 
those who go to the police-station to seek redress or get assistance have a place of shelter and 
are not, kept waiting for long hours in tin compound under trees or on the verandahs as at’ 
present. Such a condition does not help in getting people to go to the police-station if 
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they have any complaint to make. The Commission examined the type plans for the 
various buildings and, but for minor modifications, they need not be revised. They have 
however to note w 7 ith some concern that the working position is so deplorable that no police 
building can be erected in any reasonable time. The present mechanics for getting a 
project through is so slow and bound with red tape that the housing position which is in a 
poor state cannot improve and the Commission, therefore, recommend that a high powered 
departmental committee consisting of representatives of the .Public Works Department, the 
Finance Department and the Police Department be set up immediately to examine the 
question in greater detail regarding every district and to make their recommendations on 
the planned basis for being immediately implemented. The Government of India recently 
offered loans for the housing of police personnel of the lower income group. The Commis¬ 
sion recommend that full advantage should be taken of this scheme for providing accommoda- 
tjon for married people, especially for the constabulary. Considerable evidence has been 
laid before the Commission to suggest that in view of the rapidly changing economy in the 
village and the disruption of the joint family system, the constables cannot now afford to 
maintain, two establishments. Serious efforts have, therefore, to be made to provide 
accommodation for at least 30 per cent of the strength of the armed police and 50 per cent 
of that of the unarmed police at every headquarters. The departmental committee recom¬ 
mended to be set up should, without loss of time, draw up a five year plan for the augmen¬ 
tation of the housing scheme. The police housing scheme has not made much progress as 
the Public Works Department have not been able to complete all w'orks within the financial 
year and thus funds have lapsed. These difficulties are inevitable as the Public Works 
Department have now many important commitments on hand. It may, therefore, be 
necessary to create a special division of the Public Works Department for works under the 
police housing scheme. This has been done in Madras and Mysore. The proposed 
departmental committee should meet at least once in two months to review the progress and 
remove technical hitches. Superintendents of Police and Deputy Inspectors-General 
should also maintain close liaison with officers of the Public Works Department to ensure 
that works make a satisfactory progress. 

The Commission have also examined the position with regard to rented accommodation 
being made available, particularly to the constables, some of whom have in their evidence 
complained that the present system to grant house rent in lieu of free quarters 
is rather tortuous and the scale laid down is much too meagre. The Com¬ 
mission recommend that the departmental committee should examine this matter 
but pending its recommendations, the Commission have already suggested that 
the Superintendent of Police should be authorised to sanction house rent at higher rates and 
the payment of house rent should lie made in advance on the officer furnishing a certificate 
duly attested by his next superior officer. In bigger cities, the problem of accommodation 
is still acute and a large number of officers who are entitled to rent-free quarters are made to 
fend for themselves. As the rates of house rent are particularly high in the urbanised 
areas, the Commission recommend that those entitled to rent-free quarters should be allowed 
the actual rent that they have to pay and those who are not entitled to free accommodation 
should be made to pay onlv 10 per cent of their salary and Government should consider 
reimbursing the extra paid by them to any extent considered reasonable. 

G. Medical Aid 

253. The Oaksey Police Committee of England, 1949, observed “a high standard of 
fitness of health is required for recruits when they join and it is obviously in the public 
interest that the health of the policemen is maintained throughout their service”. Recent 
statistics made available to the Commission regarding the health in the Bihar Police would 
show that there has been a sharp deterioration in the health and the physical fitness of the 
force and the Commission consider that some positive steps have to be taken to provide proper 
medical aid to the serving personnel and to ensure their physical fitness. While the 
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Co mmi ssion note with satisfaction that in recent years a police hospital has been established 
in every district headquarters, they have to comment that these hospitals are not properly 
stocked with medicines and the patients are sometimes forced to go to the bazar for buying 
them. In such an event; the Commission have already recommended that the 'reimburse¬ 
ment should be sanctioned by the Superintendent of Police, for, every serving personnel is 
entitled to free medical treatment. There has been also considerable evidence before the 
Commission to indicate that the families cf policemen who are entitled to free treatment as 
defined in the rules should be treated in police hospitals and they should he so expanded as to 
provide for their treatment. The Commission accept this view and commend it for 
Government’s consideration. 

During their evidence, several witnesses have complained before the Commission that 
some of the doctors in charge of the police hospitals are either very busy or oblivious of their 
responsibilities and the administration suffers because the control o'f the Superintendent of 
Police, who is vitally interested, is remote. Some of the superior police officers in their 
evidence have suggested that the Superintendent of Police should be invested w T ith some 
disciplinary control over the doctors in charge of police hospitals, the Civil Surgeon, of course, 
maintaining the overall administrative and operational control. One Civil Surgeon in his 
evidence has suggested that as he has no time to devote to the supervision of work in police 
hospitals, they should be placed in charge if the Civil Assistant Surgeons. Government 
have already taken a decision to abolish the post of Sub-Assistant Surgeons who were hitherto 
in charge of these hospitals. The Commission recommend that Assistant Surgeons in 
charge of police hospitals should not be allowed private practice and should be giv'en a non¬ 
practising allowance on a liberal scale. While they do not recommend that the disciplinary 
control over the police doctor should vest in the Superintendent of Police, he may make an 
annual report on the work of the police doctor to the Civil Surgeon, sending a copy to his 
own immediate superior. 

In the army there is considerable emphasis on the health and sanitation and Commanders 
at every level are specially enjoined to devote considerable time and care to these matters. 
The British Police Regulations make superior officers responsible for the maintenance of the 
health of the force under their command. The Commission have to observe that there is a 
tendency amongst the superior officers of the police not to worry much about the health of 
the force and recommend that suitable rules should be incorporated in the Police Manual to 
fix the responsibility in this regard on the various officers. As in the army, a system of 
periodical medical check up may also be introduced in the police and all officers up to the 
rank of Inspector of Police should undergo -uch a check up once in three years. 

Por specialised treatment, particularly for the treatment of tuberculosis, police patients 
have to be sent to the Itki Sanatorium. The Commission note with satisfaction that a 
special free ward for policemen providing 12 beds has been established by the Police Depart¬ 
ment. There is evidence to indicate that the malady of this disease is fairly common in the 
police and the Itki Sanatorium cannot provide adequate accommodation to all those who are 
stricken. The Commission strongly urge that suitable hospitals at each range headquarters 
should be established for treatment of tuberculosis prior to the patients being sent to the Itki 
Sanatorium. 

As the police are deployed extensively in the rural areas, facilities for treatment in 
District Board dispensaries should be made readily available. The Bihar Police Association 
have suggested to the Commission that polio officers should be allowed to be treated by their 
own doctors and that they should be reimbursed the expenditure borne by them on this 
account. Alternatively, the Association has suggested that every member of the force 
should be given a monthly medical allowance of Rs. 25. While the Commission are in 
sympathy with these suggestions, they fear that such an arrangement is likely to lead to 
abuse and If the recommendations that have been made above are fully implemented there 
should he no cause for grievance. 
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251. The welfare of any service should be a matter of primary concern for any employer 
and it is of vital importance in a force as its welfare affects to a degree its morale. The 
Commission are glad to record that recently this subject has received adequate attention not 
only in Bihar, which has in certain matters gone far ahead, but in other parts of the country 
also. A Police Belief Bund created in Biliar in 1927 on voluntary contributions and 
received from philanthropists became moribund. In 1953 this fund was re-constituted into 
the Police Belief and Welfare Fund to which Government were pleased to sanction a 
recurring grant of Bs. 40,000 which was later raised to Bs. 50,000. A sum of By. 20,938 
was transferred from the old Bihar Police Memorial Fund. A scheme of raising voluntary 
subscription @ Bs. 2 per constable per year and on a sliding scale in respect of other officers 
was introduced in order to augment this fund. The total receipts per year come to about 
Bs. 75,000. The Commission are, however, of the view that the voluntary contributions to 
this laudable object should he stepped up and recommend that Government should also 
consider raising the grant to at least Bs. 1,00,000 a year. Bihar has had (he unique privilege 
of establishing a public school at Hazarihagh the first of its kind in India, for 
imparting free education up to the higher secondary standard to the children 
of constables and at subsidised rates to the children of higher ranks. There 
are over 300 students on the roll of this school and the children of constables 
are not only given free education but free board and free clothing. This was a 
great slop forward towards organising welfare measures for the force but is still not sufficient. 
The Commission recommend that such schools should be established more with the help of 
voluntary contributions from the force than from Government grants at the headquarters of 
every range and subsidiary schools al the headquarters of every district and military police 
unit. The amount of the subscription raised for this purpose should also he stepped up and 
since in the army everyone has compulsorily to pay towards the welfare fund an officer of 
the rank of Superintendent of Police pays about Bs. 5 per month, the rates of (lie subscription 
from each rank, in the view of the Commission, should be made in the following scale in the 
police :— 

Bs. 


Inspector-General 
Deputy Inspector-General 
Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent or Deputy Superintendent 

Chief Inspector 

Inspector 

Assistant Inspector 

Head-constable 

Constable 


30 per year. 
25 per year. 
20 per year. 
15 per year. 
12 per year. 
10 per year. 
8 per year. 
G per year. 
5 per year. 


A Committee, presided over by the Inspector-General administers this fund at the State 
level and by the Superintendent of Police at the district level. The Commission suggest 
that when the fund is properly augmented, an annual allotment should he made to every 
district in order to facilitate administration and an upper limit as a part of the Superintendent 
of Police’s competence to sanction a grant should be fixed. Every rank should be represented 
in each of these committees and the membership in the district committee should he drawn 
from the Police Council which is being recorn mended. 
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255. The Commission have seen the report of the seminar held at Simla to consider 
police welfare measures which are to include—- 

(ti health of the force including their families; 

(it) education of police children; 

(in) housing; 

(iv) augmentation of family income through knitting, etc.; 

(») welfare of retired and disabled personnel; 

(vi) insurance; and 
(mi) cultural activities. 

Each of these items should receive adequate attention of the welfare committees that 
have been recommended to be set up. The activities for welfare should increase to such an 
extent that would require a whole time officer at the State level to assist the Inspector- 
General and following the Orissa system, where the Commission saw a well set up welfare 
organisation under a Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bihar should also appoint a State 
Welfare Officer of the rank of Chief Inspector to be attached to the office of the Inspector- 
General. 

In this connexion the Commission commend for the consideration of Government, the 
various recommendations that have been made by the Central Pay Commission of 1957—59. 
One of the important steps that are to be laken is to provide necessary facilities for canteens 
to be run on co-operative lines and the Commission recommend that such canteens should 
be established at every district and subdivisional headquarters. 

I. Bight of Association 

256. The Central Pay Commission have also recommended the creation of “Whitley 
Councils.” The Commission are in agreement with this view. Every district should have a 
district council composed of six members and a chairman. Three members of the council 
shall be elected through secret ballot by all the constables of the district and three shall 
be nominated by the Superintendent of Police. These six will then constitute an electoral 
college to elect a chairman. The seniormost amongst them will preside for the purpose of 
election and will have a casting vote. When the chairman is duly elected, the council will 
be concerned with regard to the welfare and the well-being of the force. Eor the present 
there is no need to start an association but if the work of the council progresses satisfactorily, 
the Commission recommend that the constables also should be given the privilege of starting 
their own association in due course, care being taken that only the serving personnel are 
entitled to be members of the association. 



CHAPTER XIX 


DISCIPLINE 

257. The essence of good administration is the manner in which those who run it work 
and conduct themselves. This applies with a greater force to the police where discipline 
should always occupy the place of pride because discipline corrects the baseness of worldly 
passions, fortifies the heart with virtuous principles and enlightens the mind with useful 
knowledge. Proper enforcement of discipline requires the superior officers to be vigilant so 
that they can discover the weakness, deficiency, failure or an overt act of a subordinate, 
decide the appropriate disciplinary action to be taken, and initiate and carry out the proposed 
action. In discharging these responsibilities, the superior officer must act promptly, decisively 
and wisely with the best interest of the service as his guide. He must set a good example 
himself. A scheme of disciplinary control cannot be perfect if it is not possible to discover 
the fault of the subordinate quickly and if the fault so discovered cannot be quickly analysed, 
investigated and appropriate action taken. Severity is not necessarily an element in the 
disciplinary process. Discipline depends on leadership rather than repression. Given a fair 
treatment, recognition of merit, and avoidance of favouritism, discipline will follow as a 
matter of course. The two principles deterrent to dereliction are, however, swiftness and 
certainty of action. A failure to take suitable corrective or punitive action in time results 
in lax discipline and lowering of the morale. 

No uniform scheme of disciplinary control existed until the police force was reorganised 
in the sixties of the last century on the basis of the recommendations of the Indian Police 
Commission of 18G0 and the Police Act (V of 1861). Each Magistrate of the district was 
responsible for the discipline of the police force of his district. The state of discipline was 
found to be poor. It was the view of the Select Committee appointed in 1832 that frequent 
dismissals of Darogas led to a want of confidence in the permanency of this office and their 
ill-treatment by the European magistrates kept the force dissatisfied and their morale low. 
In their Memorandum accompanying the llesolution appointing the Indian Police Commis¬ 
sion of 1860, the ‘Supreme Government’ desired that the discipline of the force should be 
similar to that of a military body; that the appointment and dismissal of every policeman 
should rest with the European officer to whom he was immediately responsible; that the 
direction of the whole interior economy of the force must rest exclusively with the officers of 
the police; that the force should be so organised that the rank of every individual in the 
force was an unerring index to his position and duties and should show at once who is to 
command and who is to obey. The Commission of 1860 recommended that the imm ediate 
conlrol and authority of the force should vest in the Inspector-General who should be 
required to pay proper attention to its discipline. In the districts, the European District 
Superintendents of Police were to be responsible for the discipline of the force and also 
answerable to their superior officers for any laxity in it. These recommendations are incor¬ 
porated in the Police Act (V of 1861) which vestsl certain disciplinary powers in superior 
police officers and prescribes certain punishments and penalties for neglect of duty or wilful 
breach of any rule or regulation. It also empowers the Inspector-General to frame rules for 
preventing abuse or dereliction of duty. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 fully realised the importance of discipline in a 
police force and therefore, made elaborate recommendations; the discipline should be left 
entirely to the officers of the force and not even the District Magistrate should interfere; no 
officer below the rank of Superintendent should be empowered to inflict punishments except 


1. Section 7 of the Police Act (V of 1861). 
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an extra drill and confinement to quarters; evidence of general repute should be admissible 
to prove a charge of corruption; an officer of proved inefficiency should be removed upon 
reduced pension or gratuity; there should be no appeal against orders awarding minor 
punishments and, in all other cases, one appeal should be allowed. 

258. The present scheme of disciplinary control is based on the Civil Services (Classifica¬ 
tion, Control and Appeal) itules, 11)30, brought up-to-date in 1957 in accordance with the 
proviso to Article 309 of the Constitution of India. These rules prescribe the scales of 
punishment and the procedure that should be adopted for imposing a punishment and the 
redress that may be sought through appeal. Chapter XIV of the Constitution deals with 
the services under the Union and the State ana Article 311 makes it obligatory that no public 
servant can be dismissed or removed by an authority subordinate to that by which be was 
appointed and that reasonable opportunity must be furnished for showing cause against the 
action proposed to be taken. The basic rules of disciplinary control are amplified in the 
relevant chapters! of the Police Manual and a number of Police Orders supplement these 
rules and regulations in order to ensure just and speedy disposal of disciplinary proceedings. 
The scheme of disciplinary control allows a delinquent adequate opportunity to explain his 
conduct and even a minor punishment cannot be awarded without obtaining from him a 
written explanation or giving him a personal hearing. The disciplinary control in respect 
of an officer of the rank of Deputy Superintendent vests in the State Government, in the 
Inspector-General in respect of Inspectors, in the Deputy Inspector-General in respect of 
Sub-Inspectors and in the Superintendent in respect of other ranks. The Deputy Inspector- 
General can award minor or major punishments short of dismissal to Inspectors and similar 
powers are enjoyed by the Superintendents in respect of Sub-Inspectors. 

The disciplinary rules governing the Bihf r Military Police as contained in its Manual 
are a little more rigorous and provide for confinement in cells for certain kinds of misconduct. 

259. The witnesses are generally of the view that the existing provisions are adequate, 
but what is required is effective enforcement of the rules with firmness, sympathy and proper 
understanding. They urge that disposal of departmental proceedings must be speedy as 
protracted proceedings cause unnecessary harassment and adversely affect the morale of the 
force. The Chairman of the State Public Service Commission stated that far too many 
proceedings were started on inadequate material and most of them took considerable time to 
finish and, consequently, an officer under proceedings had his prospect of promotion ruined. 
According to him, no proceeding should be instituted unless it is good enough to secure at 
least a major punishment, if not dismissal. The concensus of opinion is that the existing 
procedure need not be simplified as most of the difficulties that obstruct expeditious disposal 
of proceedings are either the failure of the conducting officer to follow the procedure strictly 
or to enforce his order effectively. Some senior police officers including the Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar, have pointed out that one great difficulty in the way of quick 
disposal is the production of unjustified medical certificates which a delinquent officer is 
sometimes able to obtain in order to delay a proceeding, but even this difficulty cannot justify 
an alteration in the procedure as the present safeguards must be maintained. If a delinquent 
applies for leave on medical grounds after the necessary charges have been framed, he should 
be called upon to appear before a Medical Board before leave is granted. In order to avoid 
delay, suggestions have also been made that either the strength of supervisory officers should 
be increased or a separate cadre of Personnel Officers should be created for conducting 
departmental proceedings. 

Among the service associations, the Bihar Police Association is of the view that the 
existing disciplinary rules do not provide adequate safeguards and have suggested that a 
lawyer should be allowed to be engaged at the discretion of the delinquent and not at the 
discretion of the conducting officer; that a joint council should be set up in each district with 
a judicial authority as its president, and a representative, each of the Superintendent of 


1 Chanters XXII and XXV of the Police Manual. 
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Police and the delinquent and two other members for conducting departmental proceedings; 
that whimsical and unjustified suspension of officers must be stopped and an adequate 
opportunity should be given to the defaulter before any minor punishment is awarded. This 
Association is also of the view that disciplinary action against Inspectors should be taken by 
Government, major punishments to Sub-Inspectors and equivalent ranks should be awarded 
by the Inspector-General, and minor punishments by the Deputy Inspector-General and the 
power of the Superintendent to inflict minor or major punishments should be confined to the 
ranks of Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Havildars and constables. These suggestions of the 
Association are, however, not supported by senior police officers who think that it would be 
dangerous to weaken the authority of the Superintendent of Police. The Inspector-General 
of Police, Rajasthan suggests that complete disciplinary powers should vest in the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police in respect of all ranks up to Sub-Inspectors and in the Deputy Inspector- 
General in respect of Inspectors. The Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, is liow r ever, of 
the view that if the pattern of officering is changed and Inspectors arc appointed as officers- 
in-charge of police-stations, it will be necessary to give the Superintendent greater discipli¬ 
nary control on Inspectors who, at present, cannot be awarded any punishment by the 
Superintendent of Police. In this the Inspector-General is supported by some senior police 
officers including Superintendents of Police of districts where Inspectors are officers-in-charge 
of police-stations. 

260. There is no doubt that the efficiency and effectiveness of a police force depend very 
largely on the standard of discipline and, therefore, the Commission have examined this 
subject with care and consideration. Apart from the views of the wilnesses, the Commission 
have also studied certain relevant statistics. The statistics of departmental proceedings 
since 1912 make an interesting reading, if the volume of proceedings can be an index of the 
standard of. discipline. In 1912, when Bihar separated from Bengal, 362 officers and 2,727 
men were awarded both major and minor punishments. The volume of punishments 
recorded a very steady increase from year to year till 1926 but the following year recorded a 
sharp fall and the downward trend continued till 1914. It may be relevant to recall that in 
1942, the Director of the Intelligence Bureau, Government of India, had observed in course 
of his enquiry that the standard of discipline of the Bihar Police had steadily declined since 
1937 and had not shown the same capacity of recovery that had been seen in other Provinces. 
He felt that this lowering of discipline was partly due to lower standard of service conditions 
and partly due to political agitations. The disaffection in the police force which culminated 
in the Police Strike of 1946 has done some damage to the discipline of the force. The falling 
standard of discipline caused considerable concern to the Government and the Department 
and efforts were made to repair the damage by enforcing more rigorously the rules of discip¬ 
line. The results of these efforts are reflected in a steady rise in the volume of departmental 
proceedings instituted after 1944. This upward trend continued till 1955. On an average, 
1,500 regular proceedings have been instituted every year since 1947. The Commission are 
informed that the deterioration in the standard of discipline has been halted and efforts to 
repair the damage have been fruitful. In view of the fact that the Bihar Police Force has 
generally acquitted itself with credit in tackling all major law and order problems, co nn ected 
with the public order and maintenance of peace that cropped up in the wake of Independence 
and that their services have been appreciated and recognised whenever deputed outside the 
State, the Commission feel satisfied that the level of discipline, after Independence, has, on 
the whole, been satisfactory. The Commission hope that the standard of discipline would 
improve further with the organisation that is proposed in their Report’. There is no doubt 
that discipline is dependent on the adequacy and the quality of the force, both of which the 
Commission hope to achieve. 

261. The Commission do not consider it necessary to suggest any material change in the 
existing scheme of disciplinary control. The Commission are informed that in the police, 
the system of awarding minor punishment has been worked a little too much and they are 
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sometimes awarded haphazardly. They recommend that no one should be punished unless he 
is regularly called upon to explain, either orally or in' writing, his conduct in question. Before 
a censure is awarded, a regular system of giving caution and reprimand should be instituted 
and whenever any such reprimand or caution is administered, it should be entered in a 
separate book maintained for each officer. The entries in this book should also include 
instances of good work. This system will help in making the annual assessment of an 
officer’s work and worth. Black-mark should be excluded from the list of major punishments 
and proceedings for dismissal should be taken up as soon as an officer is reduced in rank or 
pay three times. The Commission note with concern the views expressed by witnesses about 
the delay in the disposal of departmental proceedings and the flimsy grounds on wffiich pro¬ 
ceedings are sometimes instituted. In then anxiety to ascertain the exact position, the 
Commission have studied the statistics showing the rate of disposal of departmental proceed¬ 
ings. It is disquieting to find that only 25 per cent of the proceedings are disposed of 
within two months and over 30 per cent of tie proceedings take any time beyond six months 
to two years. The Commission agree with the witnesses that protracted proceedings do not 
serve any useful purpose and are also detrimental to the morale of the force. If the present 
rules are properly enforced and the conducting officers are prompt and firm, there should 
be no delay in the disposal of proceedings and it should not be possible for any delinquent to 
adopt the usual dilatory tactics. In quite e. number of instances, delays occur on account 
of the inability of the conducting officer to c unbine his ordinary duties with the task of 
conducting departmental proceedings. The Commission suggest that whenever any serious 
or complicated departmental proceedings is to be conducted, the conducting officer should be 
one whe can afford to devote sufficient time for conducting the enquiry. If possible, every 
district should have a panel of officers who Should be entrusted with this work in rotation and, 
when an officer of the panel is so engaged, no other assignment’ should, as far as possible, be 
given to him. It would be ideal if he could be temporarily relieved of a portion of his 

normal work. It should also be ensured that, as soon as it is decided to institute depart¬ 

mental proceedings, copies of relevant paper are made over to the delinquent before he is 
called upon to enter into defence so that the enquiry is not interrupted at any stage on this 
ground. If delay occurs on account of delinquents obtaining spurious medical certificates, 
the Commission strongly recommend that those officers, against whom charges are framed 

but want to get away on medical leave after lie framing of the charges, should as already 

said be required to appear before a Medical Board consisting of the Civil Surgeon of the 
district and two other doctors appointed to the panel for each district by the Director of 
Health Services. This panel should be a stt nding body so that there would be no delay on 
ihe part of the Civil Surgeon in convening tire Board nor any difficulty on the part of the 
Superintendent of Police in compelling the delinquent to appear before the Board without; 
delay. 

2f52. The Commission consider it essential that major punishments should not be inflicted 
without due care and whenever a charge is framed for instituting a regular proceeding, the 
delinquent must be afforded an opportunit y to explain orally or in writing the charge proposed 
to be framed against him. This preliminary explanation will be always helpful in determin¬ 
ing finally whether the institution of a regular proceeding is justified or not. In making 
this suggestion, the Commission are influenced by the considerable evidence laid to show that 
a large number of departmental proceedings e re unnecessarily undertaken as they either end 
in minor punishments which could well have been awarded without proceedings or are wholly 
abortive. The same remarks apply to case- of suspension. The present instructions of 
the State Government are quite clear that ; n order of suspension should be passed after 

careful deliberation and before any such order is passed, the officer 

passing the order should reasonably satisfy himself that the charge, if 

proved, would lead to the removal of the. delinquent from the force. The 

Commission desire that these instructions should be rigidly enforced and_ in no case, should 
a delinquent be suspended without due consideration. It should always be advisable to call 
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upon a delinquent to siiow cause why he should not be suspended before the order of suspen¬ 
sion is actually passed, but this procedure need not be followed in a case in which immediate 
suspension of a delinquent may appear to be tbe obvious course. 

263. If tbe above suggestions are adopted, the Commission have no doubt that the 
present defects of the system of departmental proceedings will be greatly removed and there 
will be no lack of confidence in the fairness of the system. In order to make the system 
conform fully to the principles of natural justice, the Commission also recommend that 
reporting officers should not be asked to conduct the proceedings or to pass final orders. At 
present the Superintendent of Police passes final orders on the proceedings instituted on his 
report. From the point of view of practical expediency, the Commission do not find any¬ 
thing wrong with this procedure, but as it is apt to create some misgiving in the mind of the 
delinquent, even if the order is just and well founded, the Commission desire that such 
proceedings should be preferably conducted by an officer who is not under the immediate 
control of the Superintendent and the final order should be passed by the Eange Deputy 
Inspector-General. This procedure will ensure a system in which there is no chance of 
lack of confidence arising in the mind of a delinquent. The Bihar Police Association has 
urged that the delinquent must be given discretion to engage a lawyer. This discretion at 
present vests in the conducting officer and the Commission do not propose to interfere with 
this rule. A departmental proceeding must not he confused with a judicial trial, and, 
therefore, it would be most inexpedient to allow the delinquent the discretion to engage a 
lawyer to defend liim in every case. The Commission, however, realise that some of the 
delinquents, particularly of the rank of constable and Head-constable, may not be able to 
defend themselves properly and such cases deserve sympathetic consideration. Whereas the 
employment of a lawyer in every case may cause unnecessary complications and is also 
detrimental to the discipline of the force, the Commission find nothing objectionable in the 
system that prevails in England and in the army in India which permits a delinquent to 
nominate a serving officer to defend him. Employment of a serving officer lias the additional 
advantage that the progress of a proceeding need not be interrupted on account of unavoidable 
absence of the delinquent, if the officer nominated by him is present. The Commission 
recommend the adoption of this system and hope that it will sufficiently meet the demand 
of the Bihar Police Association. But care must be exercised to prevent the nomination of 
the same officer every time to defend the delinquent, as the former would then become a pro¬ 
fessional defence police lawyer and acquire some vested interest to the detriment of regular 
police work. 

264. The existing regulation! requires the character and record of service of the 
delinquent to be considered in determining the punishment proposed to be inflicted. This 
rule does not always work out fairly in every case and, therefore, the Commission desire that’ 
the system that prevails in England should be adopted. Eecord of a minor p unishm ent 
should be expunged after five years of clean record and of major punishments after ten years 
of such a record. This provision will provide an inducement and an opportunity to an 
officer to rehabilitate himself and improve the record of his service. 

265. The present procedure for appeal, revision and memorial, as prescribed in the 
Police Manual, 1 2 3 is sound and does not require any change. The Commission are, however, 
of the view that the power of review® that vests exclusively in the Inspector-General of 
Police should also be shared by the Deputy Inspector-General. This power enables the 
Inspector-General to call for the proceedings in any case, even when no appeal lies, and pass 
such orders as he may deem fit. If such a proceeding comes to the notice of the Deputy 
Inspector-General, he has to refer it,, at present, to the Inspector-General for appropriate 
orders. As inspection of police work of a district, is the main responsibility of the Deputy 
Inspector-General, the Commission are of the view that the latter can make a more effective 

1. Rule 826 of the Police Manual. 

2. Rules 851 to 853 of the Police Manual. 

3. Rule 853 of the Police Manual. 8 
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use of this power during las inspections. Furthermore an order passed by the Deputy 
Inspector-General on review will be appealable to the Inspector-General of Police. This 
opportunity of appeal is not always available at present as an appeal against an order of the 
Inspector-General lies with the State Government. 

266. The Commission have also considered the various suggestions for decentralisation 
of disciplinary powers. The suggestion of the Bihar Police Association is that the present 
scheme of disciplinary control vesting in the Government, the Inspector-General of Police, 
the Deputy Inspector-General and the Superintendent should he so revised as to take away 
some of the existing powers of these ranks. On the other hand, some senior police officers, 
including the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, have suggested that more disciplinary 
powers should vest in the Superintendents of Police, particularly when Inspectors are to 
hold charge of police-stations. Another suggestion is that the supervisory officers below 
the level of the Superintendent of Police should he delegated some disciplinary powers for 
dealing with the subordinate ranks. Tn view of the proposed changes in the organisation of 
the police, some of the suggestions are not relevant now' as the ranks of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and posts of Srbdivisional Police Officers will he abolished. 
The Commission are of the view that the present scheme of disciplinary control in respect of 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police does not require any change. The State Government 
will be the appointing and dismissing authority of the Chief Inspectors, but the Inspector- 
General of Police should have powers to inflict major punishments except dismissal or 
removal from service and to transfer these officers anywhere within the State. The Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police will inflict minor punishments and transfer them within his 
range. He will be the appointing and dismissing authority of the Inspectors on the advice 
of the Police Service Commission and have power to transfer them anywhere within the 
range. The Superintendent of Police should lave powers to inflict minor punishments and 
transfer them anywhere within the district. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police will 
also be the appointing and dismissing authority of Assistant Inspectors on the advice of the 
Police Service Commission and have the power to transfer them within his range. The 
Superintendent of Police will have the authority to inflict major and minor punishments 
except dismissal or removal from service and to transfer them within the district. The 
Superintendent will be the appointing and dismissing authority of the constables and the 
Head-constables and will have complete disciplinary control on these two ranks. The 
Commission hope that this scheme of disciplinary control will secure the fullest satisfaction 
to all ranks and at the same time give the auth--rity which is so necessary in a disciplined 
force tn the Superintendent of Police to deal effectively with delinquent officers within his 
charge. As there will be no Subdivisional Po ice Officer as such, the Chief Inspector in 
charge of the circle will discharge all his functions. The Commission do not see any 
objection to delegating to this officer the power of inflicting the punishment of censure or 
similar other minor punishment on constables and Head-constables. The Chief Inspector 
will ensure that he hears the delinquent personally or obtains his written explanation before 
awarding a minor punishment. 

267. Before concluding their recommendatk ns on this subject, the Commission desire to 
emphasise that no member of the police force should be encouraged to try and get his 
grievance, real or imaginary, ventilated in the ] ublic or through the so-called good offices of 
any unofficial agency and Police Manual rule 701A (a) should be rigorously enforced. Any 
such adempt on the part of a member of the force must be resisted in a firm and ruthless 
manner. If any member of the force succeeds in securing some favour or circumventing 
some order by adopting dubious means or invoking some extraneous influence, the discipline 
must necessarily be the first casualty. The Commission have already recommended the 
setting up of a Police Service Commission. The proposed Commission should inspire 
complete confidence in matters of recruitment, promotion and exercise of disciplinary 
powers and, therefore, no member of the force should have any excuse for resorting to any 
irregular means on the plea of seeking justice. 
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CHAPTER XX 


INCENTIVE 

A. Promotion Prospect 

268. The one single factor that provides maximum incentive in service is the prospects 
of promotion and its two basic requirements are a very objective and accurate rating of 
the personnel and a fair and impartial system of selection. Serious notice of the absence 
of this incentive in the thanadari system of police introduced in 1793 was taken by the 
Police Committee of 1838 which found that the Darogas, who were then the highest police 
officers, were “inefficient, corrupt and worthless’’ for want of adequate incentive. The 
Committee desired some system to be devised to ensure a chain of promotion from the 
constables to the Darogas. Not much attention was, however, paid to it till towards the 
close of the last century when the Beames Committee of 1891 recommended that rules 
should be framed to govern the system of promotion by selection from constables to Head- 
constables and from Sub-Inspectors to Inspectors. It was about this time that certain 
rules were also framed for promotion of one or two selected Inspectors as Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 reiterated that promotion 
was to be based on the records of service. Their recommendations were that promotions 
of Head-constables to Sub-Inspectors should be an exception rather than the rule, that 
Inspectors should be appointed from among Sub-Tnspectors, that a cadre of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police be created and 50 per cent of the cadre should be filled by promotion 
from among qualified Inspectors and that selected Deputy Superintendents of Police were 
to be promoted against certain posts of Superintendents of Police. 

At present promotion of gazetted officers rests with Government. The Deputy 
Inspectors-General are appointed by strict selection from amongst the Superintendents and 
mere seniority gives no claim for promotion to this rank. Appointments to the Selection 
Grade of Superintendents are also made by selection and no officer is expected to be pro¬ 
moted to the Selection Grade unless he is of outstanding merit. 25 per cent of the 
superior posts in the cadre of the Indian Police Service are reserved for officers of the Bihar 
Police Service and Deputy Superintendents are promoted against this quota on the basis 
of their records and seniority. Promotions to all other ranks are based on a .system of 
selection according to which suitable officers are nominated to the respective departmental 
selection boards which interview the nominees and prepare an approved list from which 
promotions are made. Promotions to the rank of Deputy Superintendent are made by the 
State Government in consultation with the State Public Service Commission. Temporary 
vacancies in higher ranks are generally given to officers who are included in the approved 
lists prepared by the selection boards. Promotion from the rank of constable to Havildar 
is subject to the successful completion of a course of training, and recently, a qualifying 
examination has been prescribed for promotion of Assistant Sub-Inspectors of certain age 
group to the rank of Sub-Inspectors. 

269. In any service, each member thinks of promotion in terms of 1 i is own progress 
and prospects, and there must be a few who are quite satisfied. This seems to have 
covered all the evidence that the Commission have received from the members of the police 
force. There appears to be a feeling that prospects of promotion are not adequate m 
any of the existing ranks and even meritorious officers have generally to wait for long 
periods before their advancement is due. The prospects of promotion are judged by the 
proportion of officers who may expect promotion to the next higher rank and the length 
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of time they must wait for it. The first factor is ascertained by determining the ratio 
that exists between the strength of the higher rank and the rank below it, but there is no 
arithmetical formula to fix accurately the normal period of waiting. An examination of 
the personal history of a number of officers of various ranks has revealed sharp variations 
in the length of time they have had to wait for promotion. For their present purpose, 
the Commission have decided to rely on the actual average length of waiting in each rank 
during the last thirty years. 

27G. Judged by the ratio of promotion and the average period of waiting, the one rank 
which has almost negligible prospects of promotion is that of the constable. The Commis¬ 
sion are informed that most of the constables retire in the same rank and only a small 
fortunate minority are promoted to the higher rank. Constables including literate constables 
seek their first promotion to the rank of Havildars and Assistant Sub-Inspectors respectively 
and only about 12 per cent can expect this advancement, but even this ratio does not hold 
good in actual practice as over 1,500 posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors are reserved for 
some 1,100 Writer-constables. Every Writer-constable is assured at ieast one rank promo¬ 
tion within ten to twelve years of his service, but the few constables who get promoted 
to the rank of Havildars consider themselves extremely fortunate. The Commission 
consider that in order to draw the best out of the constabulary, it is necessary to improve 
their prospects of promotion. Without this incentive, a constable is apt to grow stale, 
indifferent and apathetic after about 15 to 20 years of service. They hope that the proposed 
cadre of Head-constables should remove the deficiency by opening avenues of promotion to 
at least 15 per cent of the constables as against the present proportion of 4 per cent only. 
Their prospects will be further improved when the cadres of Writer-constables and 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors are abolished. For exceptionally meritorious constables a further 
scope for advancement is afforded by reserving for them 20 per cent of the posts of 
Assistant Inspectors. Once a constable and not only the literate constables reaches 
this stage, he will have a further inducement as he will be eligible for promotion to higher 
ranks provided he has the necessary ability and merit. This will be the first time in the 
history of the police that a constable on the heat can aspire to rise to the highest rank 

271. The existing cadres of Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Inspectors and Sergeants-Major 
have been proposed to be abolished. The Assistant Inspectors will be the principal investi¬ 
gating officers, the officers-in-cliarge of police-stations will be drawn from the two grades 
of Inspectors, and the Chief Inspectors will be in the first line of supervisory officers. The 
Commission have satisfied themselves that the proposed cadres will provide improved pros¬ 
pects of promotion to each of these ranks. At present 18 per cent of the combined strength 
of Jemadars, Sergeants and Sub-Inspectors look forward to their advancement to the ranks 
of Inspectors and Sergeants-Major and the average period of waiting is about 13—15 
years. In the proposed cadre, 42 per cent, of Assistant Inspectors should have assured 
prospects of promotion to the rank of Inspector. An Assistant Inspector will be promoted 
first as junior grade Inspector and can expect a second advancement in the same rank as 
senior grade Inspector. 

272. At present 22.8 per cent of the combined strength of Inspectors, Sergeants-Major 
and Subedars-Major hope to be promoted to the rank of Deputy Superintendents of Police 
and the normal expectancy is within 10 to 15 years in this rank. With the proposed cadre 
of over 300 Chief Inspectors, 75 per cent of whom will be promoted from the rank of 
Inspectors, 23 per cent of Inspectors will expect promotion to this rank. It would thus 
appear that an Inspector will be assured of at least two advancements one a grade promo¬ 
tion and the other a rank promotion. 

273. The meritorious Inspectors will also work their way up to the rank of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. It has been stressed earlier that for very good reasons the 
Commission have recommended constriction of the latter cadre. Constituted as it is at 
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present, the cadre has failed to provide the type of ‘ second officer ’ which the predecessor 
Commission visualised. Also, a Deputy Superintendent of Police, particularly u he is a 
direct recruit, does not have adequate incentive as bis promotion to the next higher ranK 
is confined to 25 per cent of the vacancies in the superior posts of the Indian Police 
Service. Riven if this percentage is raised to 30 or 40 per cent, there will not be much 
improvement in the prospects of promotion so long as the strength of this cadre remains 
unchanged. The Commission hope that in the proposed structure of the cadre not more 
than Deputy Superintendents wall be required. As only 50 per cent of them will be 
promoted from the rank of Chief Inspectors, the latter’s proportion of promotion will be 
between 8 to 9 per cent. This percentage is rather small but the Commission are unable 
to recommend a ; iiy further increase in the strength of Deputy Superintendents of Police as 
the over-riding consideration in determining the strength of any cadre should be of the 
requirements of the service and not merely the prospects of promotion of the cadre below. 
They have no intention to minimise the importance oi the latter consideration and it is 
not advisable to change the character of a cadre and thus sacrifice the interests of the 
service for only enhancing the prospects of promotion of some other cadre. As 75 per cent 
of the Chief Inspectors will be promoted from among qualified Inspectors, each one of the 
latter will have secured at least one grade promotion and one rank promotion to a gazetted 
service, almost equivalent in status and pay to those of a Deputy Superintendent and some 
of them advancing from the rank of Assistant Inspectors will have earned three rank pro¬ 
motions. In this view of the matter, the reduction in the proportion of Chief Inspectors 
should not be grudged. If the Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors come up to the expected 
standard of integrity and ability, the Commission recommend that in due course there 
should be no direct recruitment in the rank of Chief Inspector and all the appointments 
should be made by departmental promotions. It has been said above that 25 per cent of 
the superior posts in the Indian Police Service are reserved for promotion of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. With their present strength, 9.4 per cent of the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police hope to get these reserved posts and after some time most of 
them will be promoted towards the end of their career. The Commission appreciate that 
such meagre prospects for Deputy Superintendents of Police, 50 per cent of whom are 
directly recruited, have tended to so demoralise them that most of them are likely to lose 
their usefulness after 20 years of service in the same cadre. In the constricted cadre, the 
ratio of piomotion will rise to about 32 per cent and consequently, the period of waiting 
will also get reduced. 

274. It is not possible to indicate even approximately how exactly the period of waiting 
for promotion will eventually work out in each of the proposed ranks. There is no doubt, 
however, that with increased proportion of promotion, there is bound to be a corresponding 
reduction in the period of waiting and the Commission hope that in most of the ranks the 
first advancement should come within seven to ten years and the second advancement must 
follow within the next ten years and the remainder period of service will have the incentive 
for a third promotion which should be within the reacli of exceptionally meritorious officers. 

275. In the armed branch of the police, the chain of promotion will be from constable 
to Subedar. The present yardstick of officering in the middle ranks is insufficient and 
the yardsticks proposed by the Commission ensure adequate number of supervisory hands 
from the rank of Havildar upwards. Once the armed branch is reorganised, the prospects 
of promotion will automatically improve and at no stage, advancement from one rank to 
the other is likely to get blocked. Reasonable prospects of promotion are also assured in 
the various technical cadres if the recommendations are implemented. 

276. Some senior police officers have urged that Superintendents of Police have to 
perform the same type of work for a number of years and this prejudices adversely their 
keenness, efficiency and interest. The representatives of the Indian Police Service 
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Association are of the view that at present the cadre is so constituted that the Superin¬ 
tendents of Police suiter from some irus nation with regard to their promotion prospects; 
the number of administrative posts superior to those 01 the Superintendents of Police are 
so tew and the number of Selection tirade posts so small mat a time is certain to come 
when a large number of Superintendents ot Police will nave to retire on the tune-scale ui 
pay as used to happen in tne past. They, therefore, urge that the number ol Selection 
tirade posts shoulu be increased and aito other avenues m whicn ponce officers can be 
suitably employed should be found. The above statement of the position in respect of 
Superintendents of Police appears to be correct and the Commission view it with some 
concern. They are ot the opinion that no substantial increase in the number of Selection 
tirades or ot administrative posts can be visualised in the foreseeable future and, therefore 
the only solution ol the problem lies in throwing open to selected police officers some suit¬ 
able non-police posts. Their experience of police service can be profitably utilised m some 
other departments entrusted with the enforcement of law or management of trained anu 
uunoimed personnel. In making tins recommendation, the Commission are also influenced 
by the tact that me recruits to tne xiidis.ii Touce Service are now oi superior calibre and it 
is only desirable that they should be given some opportunity to broaden their outlook and 
enrich their experience m the held oi public administration; change and variety are likely 
to develop in them a more balanced ant. rational outlook. 

277. Some police officers and the Bihar Police Association nave taken exception and, 
perhaps rightly, to a large number of police officers officiating continuously m nigner 
ranks for long periods. The Commission have examined this complaint with reference to 
the available statistics and consider it unsatisfactory that 54 officers should be officiating 
for over seven years, 222 for over live years and 183 between two to five years. The 
Commission are informed that the sudden depletion of the superior cadres after 1947, the 
creation of a number of temporary post Trior meeting the growing demands on the force, 
and foreign deputations without any corresponding' reserve in most of lire cadres, have 
caused this unfortunate situation. In 1959, 91 officers of different ranks were on deputa¬ 
tion to foreign posts and the vacancies so caused were lilted by officiating hands. Now that, 
the superior cadres have stabilised, the Commission hope that there has been some improve¬ 
ment already and once the force is reorganised on■the basis of their recommendations, the 
necessity of entertaining so many temporary posts should disappear. For foreign deputa¬ 
tions, an appropriate reserve should be cieated in the rank oi Deputy Superintendents,'Chief 
Inspectors, Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors by calculating the average of deputations 
made in the last five years. Without this reserve, no cadre can maintain its balance and, 
therefore, its necessity has been realised in other States and reserves have been created 
in West Bengal, Madras, Andhra, Orissa and Madliya Pradesh. Such reserves exist in 
tiie cadres of Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents in all the States including 
Bihar. 

278. A number of senior police officers have suggested that there should be provision 
for out of turn promotion for officers of exceptional integrity and merit. The Bihar 
Police Association also shares this viev . The Commission readily accept this suggestion 
but would like it to be ensured that out of turn promotion is given very cautiously and 
only in the interest of public service. It would be desirable to seek the advice of the 
selection boards and the Service Commissions concerned before any out of turn promotion 
is finalised. 

279. Coming to some of the more general questions on the subject, the Commission 

have considered the principle which should determine 
Seniority vs. Merit. tlie basis of promotion. Witnesses are sharply divided 

as to how seniority and merit should be co-related for 
the purpose of promotion. 'The consensus of opinion appears to be that both merit and 
seniority should receive equal consideration and the one cannot over-ride the other. This 
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View is shared by the Chairman of the State Public Service Commission and the Bihar 
Police Association. Some witnesses suggest that whenever there is a tie between two 
officers of equal merit, seniority should receive weigh tage and vice versa. The Commission 
have sought light from the recommendations of some of the previous commissions. The 
Vardachariar Committee was of the view' that in the higher grades ol service, considera¬ 
tion of fitness must have precedence over the claim of seniority, and even in posts involving 
routine office duties, 'the rule of seniority should be generally followed,: but occasional 
instances of exceptional promotion of deserving personnel would be an inducement to greater 
endeavour provided precautions are taken against all suspicious of undue preference. This 
principle ha.s been reiterated by the Central Pay Commission of 1957—hi). They have 
recommended that merit should continue to be the criterion in making promotions at higher 
levels and at lower levels, where the work is essentially of routine nature and it is 
extremely difficult to make a distinction between the performance of two men doing the 
same standard of work with reasonable efficiency, the principle of senior:ty-cum-fitness is 
appropriate. The Oaksey Committee on “Police Conditions of Service in England, 1949", 
was of the view that promotions should never be merely a reward for long and faithful 
service. This Committee saw no objection to reserving a small proportion to the next higher 
rank for long service constables who, the Committee felt, were not likely to prove suitable 
for further advancement. Keeping these recommendations in view the Commission are of 
the opinion that promotion from the rank of constables to Head-constables- should be based 
on recognition of long and faithful service. It should be sufficient if constables are required 
to undergo successfully a course of training before being selected for promotion. One such 
course exists already but the Commission desire that this course should be so revised as to 
equip a constable for the responsibilities which lie will have to discharge on his promotion 
as a Head-constable. For promotion from the rank of Head-constables to Assistant 
Inspectors, the Commission have already said that this avenue of promotion should be 
reserved for Head-constables of exceptional merit only and, therefore, the Commission 
consider it necessary that the selection should be made on the results of a competitive 

examination which should be taken by such Head-constables whose records of service and 

fitness are duly certified by the Superintendents of Police. This screening is necessary to 
ensure that Head-constables with bad or indifferent records of service, or who may be other¬ 
wise unfit to work as investigating officers, do not take this examination. After selection 
they should undergo a course of training in investigation. 

The method of selection for promotion from the rank of Assistant Inspectors and 
upwards should be different from the one suggested above. These ranks are intended to 
provide officers of graded trust and responsibility and promotion should be made with a 
view to filling the higher posts of Chief Inspectors and Deputy Superintendents of Police- 
It will, therefore, be necessary that some Assistant Inspectors are afforded the necessary 
opportunity to start their progress towards the top at an early stage. Unless this is done, 
the ablest men who might expect fairly rapid advancement in any other sphere of life will 
hesitate to join the police. Moreover, the qualities required of senior officers must, in the 
view of the Commission, be developed at a reasonably early stage. Other tilings being 

equal, a police officer will make a better Inspector, Chiefi Inspector or Deputy 

Superintendent of Police if he reaches those ranks young enough to adapt himself to the 
new qualities of leadership that are required at each stage. The Commission, therefore, 
desire that for promotion from the rank of Assistant Inspector to Inspector and for further 
advancement, it should be enough if a minimum qualifying period is fixed for each rank 
and all those so qualified are given the opportunity to take their chance for promotion. 
The qualifying period should be so fixed as to ensure that an officer acquires a firm ground¬ 
ing in the ordinary duties of his substantive rank before, lie can expect a promotion to the 
next higher rank and, therefore, the Commission suggest that it should not exceed a period 
of five years for Assistant Inspectors and Inspectors and three years for Chief Inspectors, 
excluding the period of probation. 
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280. Some of the witnesses are of tl e view that a competitive examination is likely to 

inspire more confidence and afford greater opportunity 
Qualifying examinafcon. to meritorious officers. The Commission are of the 

opinion that a competitive examination would not be 
in the best interest of the service as initiative, judgment and other qualities of character 
which cannot be fully measured by examinations are just as important as educational achieve¬ 
ments and the knowledge of police technique. The danger is that it may give undue 
advantage to officers who are merely good at taking examinations, and handicap the 
type of officers who may have all the requisite qualities of leadership, tact and resources 
that are required for the superior posts. A competitive examination would, therefore, tend 
to ride out many excellent police officers who may not he good at examinations, but who 
would otherwise deserve promotion because of their high personal capabilities. The Varda- 
etiunar (Committee had advised against promotions being made on the result of competi¬ 
tive examination as they felt that an examination was not hv itself a safe and conclusive 
rest. They, however, added that a qualifying examination was distinct from a competitive 
examination and might be considered. The Central Pay Commission of 1957—59 are also 
ei the view that it would be wrong to make the performance at the written examination 
the sole determinant of further advancement and not to attach weight to a person’s conduct 
and performance as a public servant for a considerable period. Almost the same views 
were expressed by the Desborough and the Oaksey Police Committees of England. These 
two Committees were of the opinion that the best way of filling all posts hv promotion was 
by selection based on observation of the candidates’ performance of police duties and supple¬ 
mented by a system of qualifying examination. They considered this method to be the 
one most likely to produce the best material for the supervisory ranks and, at the same 
time, to inspire the maximum confidence in the rank and file as manifestly fair and impartial. 
Mniorily of the witnesses have in their evidence before the Commission favoured the idea 
of linking promotion with some qualifying examination, but the Bihar Police Association 
is opposed to any such system. The Commission are unable to accept the point of view of 
the Association, and have already recommended while dealing with the subject of 
“Training”, that adequate weightage should he given to the results of examinations held at 
the end of in-service training courses. Ti csg examinations should he treated as ouahfying 
examinations for the purpose of promotion and anyone who satisfactorily completes the 
qualifying period of service in his rank and is considered otherwise suitable should he 
permitted to take the qualifying exam inn ti >n. It is necessary that these examinations are 
standardised and conducted by the training institution. 

The Commission, however, feel that n > qualifying examination need he prescribed for 
promotion from the rank of Chief Inspectors to Deputy Superintendents of Police, as both 
the ranks are essentially supervisory in nature and there is no radical change in the nature 
of work and responsibilities when a Chief Inspector is promoted as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, 

281. With regard to the system of selection, the Commission are informed hv a majority 

of witnesses that the present system of selection through 
System of selection. modally constituted selection hoards is generally satis¬ 

factory, but the Bihar Police Association is of the. view 
thn| uniformity of standard is not ensured. The Association appears to he essentially opposed 
to the present system of nominations and suggests that all those who have put in a certain 
period of service should he considered hv a ( entral Selection Board. The latter part of the 
suggestion has been accepted hv the Commission and they further recommend that for promo¬ 
tions from the rank of Inspectors to Chief Tr specters and from Chief Inspectors to Deputy 
Superintendents, a departmental selection hoard presided over hv the Insnector-General of 
Police should consider the claims of such officers who have put in the nualified period of 
service and have also passed the required qualifying examination. Eor promotion of 
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constables to Head-constables, the board should be presided over by the Superintendent of 
Police and the board for promoting Assistant Inspectors and Head-constables should be 
presided over by the senior most Deputy Inspector-General. The recommendations of the 
selection board constituted for promotion to the rank of Assistant Inspectors and Inspectors 
should be referred to the Police Service Commission for concurrence and that of the board 
constituted to select for promotion to the rank of Chief Inspectors and Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents of Police to the State Public Service Commission for similar advice. The Commission 
hope that this procedure of selection should give the maximum satisfaction to all ranks. 


282. As these selection boards will be greatly influenced by the records of the officers, 

Maintenance of personal records. the Commission consider it necessary that the records of 

service should be properly and fairly maintained. All 


rewards and punishments should be carefully entered in the service books and always be kept 
up-to-date. With regard to the confidential character rolls, the Commission are of the 
view that the form should be related to the nature of work which should be uniform as far 


as possible and should provide for assessment under a number of specified headings as well 
as a general summing-up. The present arrangement of the immediate superior officer 
writing the confidential report may continue, but the next higher officer should be required 
to exercise a positive and independent (judgment on the remarks of the reporting officer and 
to express clearly his agreement or disagreement with those remarks or assessment. The 
Commission are pained to observe that the manner in which these remarks are sometimes 
recorded is not conducive to good morale, nor does it ensure a healthy condition of service. 
Great care must be exercised and the initiating officer must show the remarks that he has 
recorded to the officer reported upon before he despatches it to the next higher officer. It is 
gathered from the evidence of the Bihar Police Association that this procedure will give 
satisfaction to the members of the force as at present adverse remarks have not been commu¬ 
nicated to the affected officers in a number of instances. The Commission feel that the 
procedure proposed above would not only remove the present grievance but should ensure that 
remarks are carefully, correctly and objectively recorded. At present, the remarks on 
Deputy and Assistant Superintendents of Police are routed through the District Magistrate 
and the Commissioner. The Commission are of the view that as the recording of remarks 
in th i confidential character rolls has a direct bearing on the discipline and morale of the 
force and as it also requires the reporting officer to have very intimate and personal know¬ 
ledge of the work and conduct of the officers reported upon, the District Magistrates and the 
Commissioners need not be required to record their remarks on the work and conduct of the 
officers subordinate to the Superintendent of Police. 


B. Incentive Awards 

283. The system of incentive award is quite old and can be traced to the institution of 
the thanadnri police in 1793 when a reward of Tts. 10 was given to every Darbga for appre¬ 
hending a daeoit but the reward was paid after the dacoit was convicted. The Darogas were 
also entitled to a commission of 10 per cent on the value of property stolen which thev could 
recover provided the culprits were also apprehended and convicted. These rewards did not' 
provide adequate incentive and Sir John Shore had noticed in 1835 that even the most gallant 
conduct displayed by a police, officer was passed over without notice. When the police force 
was reorganised, consequent upon the recommendations of the Indian Police Commission 
of 1860, a system of good conduct pay was introduced. This system was later considered 
unsatisfactory bv the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 and the latter recommended the 
recognition of good conduct by good service entry in the character roll, good service stripes 
and mormtarv rewards. The present scheme 1 of rewards consists of good service marks, 
parchment certificates and rewards in cash and kind. These rewards are to be given for 


1. Chapter XXVI of the Police Manual, 
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exceptional keenness, skill, courage, honesty or hard work. During the British regime, the 
titles went a long way to add to the incentive and a good police officer who rendered loyal 
service was almost certain to get recognition either in the shape of a title or decoration. 
Now, the titles have been abolished and there are two police decorations, namely, the 
President’s Police and Fire Services Medal awarded either for gallantry or for distinguished 
service, and the Police Medal also awarded either for a gallant act or meritorious service. 
Recently, the Prime Minister’s Medal for life-saving has been instituted. 

284. The witnesses are of the view that the present system of incentive award is satis¬ 
factory. Their only anxiety is to ensure that the awards are given to really deserving officers. 
The Bihar Police Association and some senior police officers are of the view that no unifor¬ 
mity exists in the scales of rewards and q rite often the scales vary from district to 
district according to the standards set by individual officers. Some witnesses have suggested 
tha*' accelerated promotion for some distinguished service should be included in the scheme 
of reward; 10 per cent of the fines realised b' courts in police cases should be distributed as 
reward; the existing financial limits of a Superintendent, a Deputy Inspector-General and 
the Inspector-General of Police should be raised, and money rewards should also be given to 
the ministerial officers. A few witnesses have, however, pointed out that the present 
system of rewarding is mechanical and does not provide the necessary incentive. They seem 
to be of the view that most of the rewards are given in a routine manner and without 
adequate scrutiny of the nature of the work done. 

285. The Commission are in agreement with the views of the majority of the witnesses 
and do not recommend any change in the present system which should apply to all officers' 
of and below the rank of Inspector. The Chief Inspectors, apart from the decorations may 
be awarded parchment certificates. Among the decorations, the Commission suggest that 
the Prime Minister’s Medal for life-saving should form part of a regular decoration in order 
to give impetus to this important aspect of police, work. The Commission also recommend 
that, a new decoration should be instituted for long service and any police officer including 
a constable who lias a clean service of 20 years should automatically receive this decoration. 
As titles are out of place in a democracy, they cannot obviously be revived but the Commis¬ 
sion are of the view that the recent decorations that have been instituted for eminent public 
men should not be denied to policemen as they have not been denied to army personnel. 
The Commission have already accepted the suggestion made bv some witnesses that out of 
turn promotion for exceptionally creditable service should provide an effective incentive. 
An annual certificate for general proficiency should be granted to the officer wdio maintains 
a clear record during the year and parchment certificates should continue to be awarded for 
meritorious work. Among the rewards, the Commission would suggest the inclusion of 
rewards m kind, like a gold watch, to be awarded annually for the best all round investiga¬ 
tion after properly assessing the investigation work of officers in every district. Before anv 
such reward is recommended, the Superintendent of Police would be well advised to consult 
the courts which had occasion to deal with the cases for the investigation of which the reward 
is to be awarded. Whenever any work connected with a case is recognised, the order for 
reward must wait for the final judicial disposal of the case if a charge-sheet has been sub¬ 
mitted. The Commission have already recommended while dealing with the subject of 
financial powers that financial limits for monetary rewards should be raised in the case of the 
Superintendents, Deputy Inspecfors-General and the Inspector-General of Police. 
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MORALE OF THE POLICE FORCE 

286. Morale is the readiness of any force or service to work enthusiastically and persis¬ 
tently for furthering the purpose and for achieving the objects of the service. It depends 
on the physical, mental and emotional state of the members of the service and these factors 
are conditioned by personnel man-management, administrative leadership, political leader¬ 
ship and prestige of public servants in the community. Till recently the import of morale 
was limited to the enforcement of the punitive aspect of discipline and the provision of some 
incentive through rewards and promotion. 

287. The consensus of opinion among witnesses is that the morale of the police force 
leaves much to be desired and considerable ground yet remains to be covered. The witnesses 
have generally blamed the extraneous influences that are exercised on public servants, 
unsatisfactory method of recruitment and training and poor conditions of service. Inadequate 
pay and allowances, lack of accommodation and some of the modern amenities and over¬ 
work due to inadequate staff have been said to be primarily responsible, for low morale. One 
Professor has added that the morale of the police force is low on account of indiscriminate 
criticism of the police in the press and unreasonable and unsympathetic behaviour of superior 
police officers. A former Judge of the Patna High Court is of the view that the morale has 
suffered due to the tendency of letting down the force where strong measures are required 
to control a serious law and order situation. Some members of the Parliament and the State 
Legislature are of the view that apart from the unsatisfactory conditions of service, parti¬ 
cularly of the lower ranks, the one important factor that has adversely affected the morale of 
the police force is the lack of public co-operation. The point of view of the officials has 
been conveyed by some Inspectors-General of Police who think that uncharitable and, some¬ 
times, malicious criticisms of the members of the force, and the lack of adequate protection, 
even if it is w r ell deserved, have undermined the morale of the force. Some senior police 
officers have neglected their routine work of supervision and inspection with the result that 
the efficiency of the force and, consequently, its morale has been prejudicially affected. The 
Bilrar Police Association has ascribed the inadequacy of pay and the lack of amenities as 
being responsible for the lowering of the morale. Indiscriminate punishments and whimsical 
rewards have shaken the confidence of the force in their superior officers and their sense of 
loyalty and obedience have warped under the influence of political pressure. Such are also 
the views of this Association. A retired Inspector-General of Police who was the first 
Indian to be appointed to such a post feels that the qualities of truth and sense of duty are 
not adequately inculcated in the members of the force and, therefore, there is a lack of zeal 
and enthusiasm. One senior member of the Indian Civil Service is of the view that security, 
confidence, fair deal and the feeling that good work, regardless of people and persons 
Involved, should be recognised and good friendly relations between the members of the 
service and different ranks should contribute greatly to the morale of a force. 

288. The Commission, while concurring generally in the views of these witnesses,, are in 
no doubt that an important requisite for a sound morale is proper management of the 
personnel. It includes recruitment, training, terms of employment, working conditions and 
relationship between the superior and subordinate ranks. The Commission have already 
recommended the setting up of a Police Service Commission to deal with matters connected 
with the junior police services. This Service Commission should inspire confidence and 
remove the suspicion with which the present system of recruitment, promotion and discip¬ 
linary control is generally viewed. The delay in the disposal of personal cases, which is 
always an important cause for the lowering of the morale of any service, should be removed. 
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Suitable steps have been suggested to improve the standard of training and appropriate 
recommendations have also been made to satisfy the demands for better emoluments and 
retirement benefits, adequate opportunities for promotion, well organised welfare activities, 
improvement of the housing condition, provision of adequate strength and some other basic 
needs required for the promotion of physical, mental and emotional well-being of the 
members of the force. The Commission are confident that with the implementation of these 
recommendations, most of the causes that contribute towards the lowering of the morale will 
disappear, but full benefit will not accrue if proper administrative leadership is not available. 
Witnesses have informed the Commission that there is lack of esprit de corps and the treat¬ 
ment meted out to subordinate officers is not always just and sympathetic. In a democratic 
set-up, the demand for administrative leaderffiip is more exacting and it is necessary to 
reorientate it if it is to suit the needs of administration in a welfare State. The present day 
administrator needs a broader vision, a higher capacity to inspire and to lead, and more 
readiness to consult subordinates, to delegate powers to them and to take Uvely human 
interest in the welfare of the force. These qualities are in addition to the capacity of bard 
work and of taking quick decisions, the maintenance of high standard of integrity and 
devotion to duty, the mental stamina to lace boldly the administrative problems, and a sense 
of fairness in dealing with the subordinates. On account of a sudden depletion of some of 
tile superior police cadres after Independence, accelerated promotions were unavoidable. It 
was but natural that the officers prematurely called upon to lead the force at various levels 
lacked maturity and experience and as some of them have continued to officiate in higher 
ranks almost indefinitely, they also lack the necessary confidence. It is not surprising that 
some of these officers, who till recently formed the bulk of the supervisory ranks could not 
provide that leadership which the force required in a democratic set-up although there is also 
no doubt that they admirably filled the breach at a time of crisis. The Commission are 
informed that gradually the cadres are getting stabilised and the supervisory officers generally 
have the necessary experience and maturity. The Government of India have taken some 
steps to revitalise the training of officers recruited in the Indian Police Service. While 
dealing with the subject of training, the Commission have suggested that the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police and the Chief Inspectors, who will hold key appointments in the 
police set-up of a district, should be given adequate training in personnel management and 
leadership. 

It is also necessary that all supervisory police officers constantly gauge the upsurges, 
particularly of the subordinate ranks which in a disciplined force cannot obviously be very 
vocal. The Commission are informed that the institution of Police Sabhas has adequately 
served the purpose of providing an appropriate- forum for ventilating genuine grievances of a 
collective nature. It is hoped that this purpo>e will now be served by the Police Council 
which the Commission have recommended for every district and police unit. Grievances of 
individuals should continue to be heard and disposed of in the orderly rooms. The research 
in personnel management recommended by the Commission to be undertaken by the proposed 
Police Service Commission should be able to Jill the gaps and also ensure the well-being of 
the force. 

289. The morale of the services in general bears the evidence of the influence of public 
opinion which is bound to be vocal and strong in a democratic State. In a Parliamentary 
Democracy, which is yet in its infancy in India, the relationship between the public servants 
and the leaders of public opinion has not yet :orged towards an ideal adjustment. Instance^ 
have been brought to the notice of the Commission of the aggressive and unreasonable 
attitude wdiich they sometimes adopt in their dealing with public servants. This attitude is 
ascribed partly to some suspicion that prevails about the trustworthiness of public servants, 
partly to the prevalence of the rather low standard of integrity in certain branches of the 
administration, and partly to the delays and inefficiency in the disposal of administrative 
work. There is no doubt that inefficiency or delay on the part of a public servant provokes 
interference by non-official agencies and often compels members of the public to resort to 



irregular methods for getting their work done either efficiently or expeditiously. There is 
also no doubt that some people try to exert political pulls and pressure, directly or indirectly, 
upon public servants in order to secure some favourable treatment and the Commission, 
agree with the witnesses that growing and widespread meddlesomeness of some people in the 
day-to-day administration lias shaken the morale of the public servants after Independence. 
How best should public servants and leaders of the people adjust themselves is a delicate 
subject, particularly when the pattern of administration has remained almost the same, 
though it has suddenly become more responsive to public opinion a.t all levels. In the 
absence of tradition, this responsiveness has yielded to extraneous influences and interference 
in matters of transfers, postings, promotions, etc. The Commission may find it to be 
beyond their competency if they attempted to prescribe a code of conduct which would 
govern the people, in their dealing with public servants in general and with police officers in 
particular. They also appreciate that a public servant in the present set-up cannot afford 
to act like his predecessor who, before 1947, was too rigid in his outlook. A public servant 
in a democracy must have a broad outlook and a flexible mind with the avowed purpose of 
ensuring justice and fair play in all his actions and always being truthful. He must develop 
the necessary fibre to resist temptation which may draw him ’away from bis path of duty. An 
efficient and effective police force should give such satisfaction to the people that the latter 
should not feel compelled to adopt irregular and dubious methods for the realisation of their 
legitimate objects. In securing the desired adjustment between the members of the force 
and the representatives of the people, the political party in power has to play its role by taking 
steps to prevent political interference in administration. The Commission note with 
satisfaction that some steps have been taken already and, some improvement noticed, but 
there is still room for a more congenial adjustment between the leaders of public opinion and 
the public servants. 

The prestige that a public servant enjoyed before transfer of power was based on such 
pillars which must crumble in a democracy. The prestige that lie should build up now 
should have a surer foundation reinforced by integrity, courtesy and complete absence of 
aggressiveness. 'The Commission hope that with the proposed reorganisation of the police 
force, its members will gain the trust and confidence of the people and, in return, the people 
will respect the force and concede to its members the prestige which their colleagues in 
England enjoy. The Commission also hope that an improved and renovated police force 
will act as a most reliable brake on the existing tendency of indulging in ill-informed and 
sometimes malicious criticisms of the force and its individual members. In America where 
the Constitution has been given to the people as in India, it lias been said that there is some 
lowering in the morale of the Services unlike in England where democracy has grown 
with the passage of time. Commenting on the morale of public servants, Cyril Falls, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford has appropriately observed with regard to 
the damage that is done by uninformed and unhelpful criticism. He says :—- 

“Moreover, while British officers who have come under criticism are covered by the 
representatives of the Services in the Parliament and dismissed, or at least 
reprimanded, when they cannot be excused, their senior American counterparts 
have to face cross-examination by Senatorial committees. Perhaps, too, ours 
have been happier in the task of reconciling the need for discipline with modern 
ideas. At present there could be no question in this country ^England) of a 
military committee sitting at the Ministry of Defence reporting to Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander that a serious drop in the standard of discipline had occurred... 

It is one (discipline) which must he faced and solved in the spirit of the times. No 
good can come from lamenting that this is what it is or comparing it unfavour¬ 
ably with that of half a century ago. Whether good or bad, it exists, and it 
must influence conduct. Nor can the junior officer and N. C. 0 use means 
to maintain or restore discipline which have not the sanction of military law 



and the regulations in force. If their political chiefs play to the gallery, the 
only help for that is for the professional heads of the Services to give them the 
clearest possible warning of the results. Cases may be found in which such 
warning has been disregarded, but they are not common. In general the 
political chiefs come to recognise that they bear a heavy responsibility for the 
welfare of the Services which they represent and that they may do untold harm 
by courting an easy popularity with those who cannot appreciate the danger. It 
may prove to be as fatal to let the discipline of a fighting Service slip as to let 
its equipment and weapons become obsolete or neglect its tactical training.”! 

Uninformed criticisms cause great damage to the morale of the force and the Commis¬ 
sion consider it necessary that both the pre-s and the people should develop such conventions 
as would discourage ill-informed or ill-deserved criticisms of the force or its individual 
"members. For preventing ill-informed criticisms, it is necessary that the people and the 
press are informed timely about the activities of the police, both their achievements and 
failures. If unfair and malicious criticisms of the members of the force still persist, the 
Commission are in no doubt that they will get adequate protection against the sweeping 
accusations and unsupported charges. In a developing democracy, the need for a proper 
understanding and mutual respect between the people on the one side and the police on the 
other can never be overemphasised. 


1. Cyril Falls “A Window on the World on Military Discipline”. 



CHAPTER! XXII 

UNIFORM, CLOTHING, ORDNANCE 

A. Uniform and Clothing 

290, Uniform has been prescribed from very old times for all forces of law and order and 
especially for the armed forces. The uniformity in dress inculcates discipline, promotes 
esprit de corps and makes a body of men smart and attractive. In the olden days, the uniform 
was so elaborate as to attract recruits readily to the army but as time has progressed, uniform 
has been designed to suit the nature of duty that is to be, performed and the climate in which 
a force has to live and operate. The Indian Police Commission of 1800 had recommended 
that suitable inexpensive uniform should be prescribed for all grades of the police. They 
were of the view that uniform should be worn on all occasions and should be provided to all 
officers below the rank of Inspector at the cost of Government. A proportionable deduction 
was to be made at the discretion of the District Superintendent of Police for any misuse of 
an article of uniform. It was the intention of the Government that the uniform should be 
just sufficient to mark police officers as public officials on duty. It should not contain 
anything peculiar to catch the eye or to feed the vanity of the wearer. The Indian Police 
Commission of 1902-03 were against prescribing the same uniform for constables throughout 
India on account of difference of climate, variations in temperature and habits of dress. 
The uniform worn by the police, however, followed closely the military pattern. The 
badges of rank, the design and the colour of uniform were more or less the same as w r orn in 
the army. Up till 1940, there was hardly any difference in the uniform—rank for rank— 
between the Infantry of the Indian Army and the Indian Police. This was mostly due to 
the tradition that was set by the army officers, some of whom were drawn into the police. The 
militarised uniform and equipment of the police force also helped the police, particularly after 
the Mutiny of 1857, to act as a garrison army. Since then both the equipment and uniform 
of the police have continued to be militarised. 

While all officers including Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Police were allowed both 
an initial grant on recruitment for purchase of various items of uniform and a periodical 
maintenance allowance, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Havildars and constables were 
allowed free issue of all items of clothing and equipment and their periodical renewal with¬ 
out any cost. The life of every article of clothing or equipment was prescribed. A fine 
could be imposed or the cost recovered for any wilful misuse. This system has been continued. 
The lower ranks of the military police units have the free services of washermen. No 
washing allowance was sanctioned for any other branch of the police. The Central Pay 
Commission of 1957—‘59 have recommended that a washing allowance should be granted to 
all officers of the Central Government provided with uniforms and drawing a pay of Es. 150, 
or below, per month. Accepting this view the Commission have recommended that where 
followers have not been sanctioned, a washing allowance of Es. 2 per month chould be allowed 
to constables. 

291. The Commission have considered carefully whether it was necessary fto make any 
radical change in the uniform w T orn by the police. The opinion of the witnesses appears to 
be well divided on this point. Some are of the view that the uniform of the police is much 
too military in character and as policemen are civilians in uniform, it need not follow the 
military pattern. On the other hand, several witnesses including the Inspector-General of 
Police, Bihar, do not consider it necessary to make any change. The Commission agree 
with the latter view as any material change in the uniform would be unnecessarily expensive 
and the Commission are of the opinion that there is nothing very seriously wrong with the 
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uniform that is worn by the police. The distinction now between a police uniform and a 
military uniform is so clear that it is unnecessary to prescribe any change. The army have 
changed the colour of their uniform from khaki to olive green but the police have retained the 
khaki. Some witnesses have suggested that either it should be white or blue. White 
would be too expensive and the blue uniform will not be an improvement. The Commis¬ 
sion, therefore, are of the view that khaki is an appropriate colour for any force in a tropical 
country and should continue to be the shade of the police uniform. Some witnesses have 
also suggested that the colour arid the design of the uniform worn should vary from rank to 
rank so that the distinction is clearly maintained. The Commission do not agree with this 
view and in a democratised police force all ranks should wear the same design of uniform 
with only slight variations to indicate the different ranks which should be marked more by 
the badges of rank than by the design or colour of the uniform. 

292. The uniform prescribed for the various ranks of the police force is detailed in Appendix 
65 of Volume III and Chapter XXXIII of Volume I of the Police Manual. The various 
changes that have been brought about from time to time under the orders of Government, 
particularly in the matter of head wear, and badges of rank, have not yet been incorporated 
in the rules. Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Rub-Inspectors and Inspectors have now been 
prescribed certain badges of rank. Formerly, they wore only shoulder letters. The Com¬ 
mission concur in this change but do not agree with the suggestion made by the Bihar Police 
Association that the ribbon that is worn with the stars on the shoulder should be removed. 
If this is done there will be no distinction in the turnout of these officers and that of the 
officers of the rank of Deputy or Assistant Superintendent and Superintendent of Police. 
This will cause confusion and the present system which follows the Army Regulations should 
continue. There are other changes that have also been prescribed. Rules have, therefore, 
ro be recast to bring them in line with Government and Police Orders that have been issued 
on the subject in recent years. In Appendix IX, the Commission have indicated slight 
variations from the existing headgear that is worn, keeping in line with the recent orders on 
the subject. Except for ceremonial occasions for certain ranks and units, the Commission 
agree that the pagri is now an expensive anachronism and should be replaced for the consta¬ 
bulary by berets and for officers of the rank of Assistant Inspector and above by peak caps. 
The Commission do not propose any change in the body wear of the Bihar Military Police 
(Special Armed Police), and the District Armed Police but recommend that the new cadre 
of unarmed constables and Head-constables should wear cellular military pattern shirts and 
slacks instead of blouses and shorts. Many witnesses including the representatives of 
various ranks whom the Commission interviewed complained that the ammunition pouches 
were much too large in size and should be replaced by the old ammunition pouches prescribed 
for the District Armed Police. The Commission agree with this view. Many did not like 
that Munda shoes should be issued to unarmed constables and have also suggested that the 
armed police personnel should be given gym shoes once every nine months. They have 
asked for the Munda shoes to be replaced by ammunition boots without studs and that 
woollen socks should be issued with them to the entire constabulary. The Commission 
accept these suggestions and recommend that they may be prescribed for their uniform. 
They also urged that the constables in the armed police should be allowed three pairs of 
s horts and two pairs of slacks instead of tv.o of the former and only one pair of the latter as 
'at present. Since shorts are to he worn frequently, the Commission agree that the scale of 
their issue should be raised to three. As for slacks for the armed police, they are to be used 
only when they go out on night patrols. This will he more the exception than the rule and 
no change is required. As for the constables and Head-constables of the unarmed police, 
the Commission recommend that shorts should be replaced by slacks and. each constable 
should be issued four pairs of slacks. Some witnesses also suggested that the uniform, for 
the constabulary should be made to size in order to fit every constable and it should be 
fabricated in the police lines. This may not be desirable as the pattern may vary but since 
the post of tailor constable is entertained in every district, every constable should he properly 
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fitted with uniform and as in the army the uniform should continue to be fabricated in the 
standard sizes that have been prescribed. The uniform of the traffic police needs no change 
and the new uniform recently introduced is suitable and the only alteration that they have 
to suggest is that the blue band worn on the pagri should be replaced by a white band. If 
pagris are found to be expensive and at the same time unpopular, they should b'e replaced by 
red berets. The Commission do not accept the recommendation made by a sub-committee 
of the Inspectors-General conference that stop signals should be carried by traffic constables 
on point duty while directing traffic. .They consider it to be most unsuitable and the traffic 
sleeves with red band as at present prescribed are suitable and distinctive. 

293. As for the rates of uniform allowances, the Commission examined this matter care¬ 
fully and are of the view that no change is required. The scales were revised not a very 
long time ago and in view of the fact that the uniform is now* less elaborate than what it 
used to be, there is no justification for recommending any increase in the scale of allowances. 

294. The present system of indenting uniforms is fairly elaborate. A Central Com¬ 

mittee is set up at the police headquarters every year 
Central Store. under the orders of the Inspector-General. This 

committee examines the tenders of various firms quoting 
for the supply of articles of uniform and equipment. After the contractors are selected, every 
district or unit is allowed to indent uniform or equipment according to requirement. Several 
witnesses have complained that there is considerable delay in obtaining supply and there is 
also some irregularity in the payment of bills. The Uttar Pradesh Police Reorganisation 
Committee, 1948, recommended the establishment of a Central Store. The Commission 
after a careful consideration concur in this view and recommend that such a store be set up 
at the headquarters of a battalion of the Special Armed Police. The Inspector-General of 
Police agrees in his evidence that the setting up of a Central Store would be of advantage but 
on account of cost he suggests that the present system which has no serious drawback should 
continue. The Commission, however, are of the view that a Central Store could easily be 
established without much extra cost and the Commandant of a battalion with his existing 
staff and with the addition of only one or two quarter-master officers drawn from the districts 
could undertake this work. This will facilitate in indenting uniforms and making payments 
and preventing irregularities. The units and districts could then send escorts with their 
indents for the issue of uniform and equipment. There will be considerable saving in this 
scheme on account of freight and man-power. It will ensure that bills are paid promptly 
and the close supervision of the Commandant will prevent any irregularity. The Central 
Store could he easily located in the B. M. P. V lines where the necessary accommodation 
is already available, 

B. Ordnance 

295. The Commission have no recommendations to make with regard to any change in 

Equipment. the scale or type of equipment provided to the police. 

296. There was considerable discussion with regard to the scale and type of armament 

sanctioned for the police. The Commission have carefully 
Armament. examined this question and are of the view that' the 

present scale of armament sanctioned for the military 
police units to be called the Special Armed Police requires no change. A suggestion was 
made that they should be issued with mortars. The Commission do not accept it. As 
regards the District Armed Police, the Commission are of the view that Mk. I, II or 
III rifles of .303 bore is much too powerful and lethal a weapon to be carried by the District 
Armed Police which has to operate only against unlawful assemblies formed sometimes in 
built-up areas by misguided people. The range of such a weapon is so long that innocent 
people, far away from the scene of operation, sometimes fall victims to police firing. Several 
witnesses have suggested that these rifles should be replaced by the old musket of .410 bore. 
Some, however, are of the view that this is an obsolete weapon and as it is not fitted with a 
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magazine, it is wholly unsuitable. The Commission accept the view that the rifle of .303 
bore may continue to be used as suggested to the conference of Inspectors-General in 1956, 
by the Inspector-General of Police, Bihar but that the charge of the ammunition for such 
rifles to be used by the District Armed P dice should be reduced so that its range is also 
reduced. The Commission have been informed that some experiment has already been 
undertaken and if it has been successful, the charge of the ammunition for Mk. I, II or III 
rifles prescribed for the District Armed Police should be reduced without further delay. Such 
an arrangement will also facilitate imparting of training in musketry to the personnel of 
both the Special and the District Armed Police. 

297. The Commission are of the view that the District Armed Police and the Special 

Armed Police units should each have a tear smoke squad. 

Tear Smoke Squad. It is not necessary to sanction a separate squad in the 

Special Armed Police units for every company should 
have one of its sections fully trained in the use of tear smoke weapons and ammunition. 
Every district should have a separate section of the striking force fully trained in the use of 
tear smoke and the necessary equipment -hould be provided. 

298. The opinion of the witnesses seems to be divided with regard to the use and the size 

of the lathi. The Commission consider that the present 
Lathi. regulation size that has been prescribed for the police is 

appropriate but are of the view that the police must he 
1 aught in a more systematic manner the us- of the lathi. At present this part of the train¬ 
ing is both haphazard and defective. The lathi and the tear smoke are such weapons that 
if properly used, and in time, should obviate the necessity of having to resort to the opening 
of fire on many occasions. It has also been suggested that the police personnel should be 
made so physically tough and mentally balanced that they should lean more and more on 
the lathi and the tear smoke than on the rifles and their bayonets for dispersing an unlawful 
assembly. The psychological approach, the physical toughness and the facility with which 
the lathi and the tear smoke can be brought into commission will all come by well planned 
intensive training which is at present lacking. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


RURAL POLICE 


29S. The village watch, also now known as the Rural Police, is an ancient institution 
and has survived, through the ages the vicissitudes of times, revolutions, wars, conquests and 
unprecedented political changes. References have been made to the village watchman in 
Sukra-Niti-Sar, the Code of Manu, the Artha-Sashtra of Kautilya and the various contem¬ 
porary documents of the Mughal and the British periods of History. The watchman was 
the servant of the community, responsible for watch and ward and for assisting the Village 
Headman in ensuring peace in the rural area_s. It was also his duty to keep a n eye on 
strangers and make efforts for the recovery of stolen property. The revenue system of 
the Mughals destroyed its municipal character and this ancient institution got merged in 
the establishment of the Zamindars. 

In 1793, the Zamindars were divested of the responsibility for maintaining the King’s 
peace, their police establishments were disbanded, and the authority over the village watch¬ 
man was transferred to the Daroga. It is significant, however, that the nomination of a 
candidate was still left in their hands. In 1813, Regulation XII provided for the maintenance 
of chaukidars on a monthly salary to be paid on the realisation of tax from local residents. The 
dependence of the village police on the community was never disturbed. 

Although no statutory change was made between 1817 and 1870 in the village police 
structure, it always received considerable attention, particularly when any question of police 
reform w r as examined or even considered. Gradually, the Zamindars began to avoid their 
responsibility to fill the vacancies of chaukidars and often appropriated their service land. In 
April, 1854, the Sadar Court decided that an obligation lay upon a Zamindar to fill a vacant 
ehauki'larahip but it was difficult to enforce this decision and the Zamindars continued to 
impair this institution. The Police Commission of 1860 examined in detail the village police 
organisation. Although the Rural Police was found by that Commission to be wholly 
inefficient and scarcely trained and equipped to preserve law and order or prevent crime, the 
Commission recommended its retention mainly on the ground that the organised police could 
not be sufficient without some reliable agency in the rural parts. They further suggested 
that the local and popular character of the village watch should he preserved, it should be 
rendered efficient for local police service, and a suitable legislation enacted. The village 
watchman was bound to obey the orders received from the organised .police and the duty of 
supervision of the village police in all their public duties devolved on the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to enable him to secure a regular performance of those duties and of making 
the village watch a useful supplement to the organised constabulary. These recommenda¬ 
tions were incorporated in the Police Act (Y of 1861). Due to the indifference of the 
Zamindars and for want of supervision, this institution, however, failed to improve and at 
one time, the Government seriously advised to scrap it and to garrison the country with an 
organised subordinate constabulary. But this proposal was considered idealistic, unpractical 
and expensive. It was in 1870 that the Village Chaukidari Act VI was passed and the 
Panchayats were empowered to fix the strength of the chaukidars, subject to the limitation 
of two men for 150 houses and oue for every 100 houses. They were also to determine the 
chaukidars’ rates of pay and assess the. chaukidari tax, collect it and then pay the chaukidars. 
The pay was not to be below Rs. 3 and above Rs. 6. The Amending Act I of 1871 required 
the chaukidars to give any local information which the magistrates, police or any other office, 
duly authorised by Government, required. In 1883, a Committee found that the Panchayat 
had signally failed to ensure a regulaf payment of salaries to chaukidars and it was only 
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through constant supervision amounting to harassment, which was against the spirit of Act 
JS70, that payments were sometimes made. It was also noticed that villagers were reluctant 
lo seive on the Pancliayats as the appointment was compulsory, of indefinite duration, 
unremunerative and exposed the Punches to great odium. 

In 1801 the Beanies Committee also examined the organisation of the Rural Police. It 
found that the unsatisfactory condition of the Rural Police was attributable both to the poor 
material and to the lack of uniformity in the system of payment and of control and supervi¬ 
sion. Hie rates of pay of chaukidars, according to their recommendation, were to he fixed 
by the District Magistrate, who was empowered to appoint them on the nomination of the 
Panchayat; the chaukidars were also to be relieved of the duty of reporting vital statistics, 
epidemics, state of crops; the chaukidari tax was to be collected by the circle officer; and 
lastly, the \ illage Panchayat was to be made responsible for reporting crime, under section 45 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. An amending Act of 1892 vested th» power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal in the District Magistrate who was also empowered to determine the 
number and the salary of the Rural Police. 

Tin; Police Commission of 1902-03 greatly emphasised that the village police “ ought; 
uot to be separated from the village organisation and placed under the regular police ”, 
they le-affirmed that the village police officers should be regarded as a village servant and 
as a subordinate of the headman, whose office was to be held by hereditary right. The 
Commission also advocated a liberal system of rewarding village watchmen promptly and 
publicly. 

In 1905, a Chaukidari Manual was compiled, in 1911, the circle system was introduced, 
according to which Sub-Deputy Collectors were sent to selected subdivisions to control and 
guide the presidents of the Parichayats. In 1913. the District Administration Committee 
recommended that the principle of dual control over the village police, as it existed then, 
should continue but the police control over the chaukidars might, in the course of time, be 
abolished with the development of the circle system. In 1947, the Bihar Rural Police Re¬ 
organisation Committee, set up by the present Government, favoured the continuance of the 
chaukidari system, reduction in the strength of the chaukidars by 30 per cent in order to 
find the funds to raise their pay, replacement of the present personnel by a better type, 
abolition of the post of dafadars, abolition of the chaukidari tax and taking over of the expen¬ 
diture on account of the Rural Police as a burden on the State Exchequer. It also recom¬ 
mended abrogation of the dual control of the Panchayat and the Magistracy -cm m-Police and 
recommended that the Superintendent of I’olice should be vested with the powers of appoint¬ 
ment and all disciplinary control. Government did not consider it advisable to abolish the 
post of dafadar as there was then no other agency throngh which the work of the Rural 
Police could be supervised. It is impossible for the officer-in-charge of a police-station to 
make his supervision effective in distant areas- The present pay of the dafadar is Rs. 17 
and that of the chaukidar Rs. 15 inclusive of the dearness allowance. 

The above is briefly the history of the Rural Police in Bihar. The Village Chaukidari 
Act is the foundation of this organisation. The Rural Police in Chotanagpur, however, is 
governed by the Chotanagpur Rural Police Act of 1888 and the Chotanagpur Rural Police. 
Act of 1914. The Rural Police of the Santhal Parganas is organised under the Rural Police 
Regulations of 1910. The system of Rural Police in this district is complex. The Ghatwal 
system which existed in Deoghar Subdivision disappeared with the abolition of zamindari 
and now the chaukidars are paid by the Government. In the Damin areas, the police 
functions were exercised entirely by the parganaits under the direct supervision of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers and the regular police had no jurisdiction. In 1953, a regular police 
system was introduced, but the parganaits continue to exercise powers to investigate certain 
cognisable offences of the type which come under the jurisdiction of the Gram Panchayat 
under the Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, supervision being exercised by police officers of the 
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rank of Deputy Superintendent and above. The chaukidars work directly under the parga- 
naits. In some areas of the State, the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Act, 1922, 
governed the management of the Bural Police, but with the introduction of Gram 
Panchayats, this Act is getting obsolete. A scheme has been prepared for integrating the 
Kural Police with the Village Volunteer Force of the Gram Panchayat. The Bihar Panchayat 
Volunteer Force Buies, 1949, contemplate the exercise of the power of general superinten¬ 
dence, direction and control over this volunteer force by the Superintendent of Police and 
other police officers of the gazetted rank. There is a proposal to organise a watch and 
ward committee to assist and advise the Mukhiya in the organisation and management of 
the Village Volunteer Force. This committee will be expected to organise anti-crime patrols 
and watch on bad characters, and to assist the police in reporting cases. 

300. Almost every witness lias unhesitatingly said that the Bural Police constituted as. 

it is at present leaves much to be desired, but at the 
1!(.'organisation of Village Police, same time, the majority of them have strongly advocated 

the retention of this ancient institution. The defects 
pointed out by the witnesses are that suitable persons are not recruited, they are not well- 
paid, their strength is inadequate and their services are misused. Suggestions have been 
made that able bodied and literate persons should be recruited and put through a short 
course of training. They should continue to be part-time employees as otherwise it will be 
very expensive. Some senior administrators are of the view that this rural agency should 
be replaced by an organised constabulary. This suggestion cannot commend itself to the 
Commission on grounds of expenditure and the fear that village constables in remote areas 
will not be amenable to effective supervision and may turn out to be oppressive and irrespons¬ 
ible. Also, a village constable will not inspire confidence and cannot draw local support 
which is so necessary. It may be recalled that for identical reasons, similar proposals 
sponsored in 1838 and later in 1805 were not accepted by Government. The Commission, 
therefore, reiterate that policing of the rural areas has to be based on the community and, 
if anything, the necessity of this agency is more keenly felt after the disappearance of the 
Zamindars. It should, therefore, be maintained intact and on no account its local 
character should be affected. Following from it, the Commission would advise a very 
cautious consideration of the question whether a uniform system of Bural Police should be 
introduced throughout the State. In view of the fact that the Rmal Police has its roots 
in the soil of the area and has grown with local traditions and customs any radical change 
in its character may not be conducive to efficient administration. When the Commission 
toured the Damin areas of the Santhal Parganas, it was conveyed to them in no uncertain 
terms that any attempt to introduce the modem system of administration will be regarded 
by the local inhabitants as complete annihilation of their culture and tradition. It is true 
that diverse systems do not make for efficiency, but in view of the above considerations, it 
would not be advisable to force any system. Steps have been taken already to introduce in 
a graduated manner the modern system of police administration and the Commission hope 
that as soon as the Gram Panchayats acquire firm roots in the Damin areas of the Santhal 
Parganas and the tribal areas of Ohotanagpur, if may he possible to effect gradual changes 
in their Bural Police system also. • For the present their traditional systems of Bural 
Police should not be violently disturbed. 

301. It is necessary to improve the system of recruitment and training of the chauki¬ 
dars. To start with, undesirable elements should be 
Recruitment, training and conditions weeded out from this organisation and no one should 
of service. be recruited who is not able bodied and literate. The 

Bihar Bural Police Reorganisation Committee recom¬ 
mended that suitable chaukidars should be considered for appointment as constables. The 
Commission endorse their recommendation. The chaukidars at present are not trained at 
all. The Commission consider this very unsatisfactory and desire that they should be 
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trained in watch and ward duties and in the resistance drill for fighting dacoits. They 
must also be taught how to preserve a scene of crime. It may be quite useful to allow 
the chaukidars to participate in some of Ihe training programmes prescribed for the 
members of the Village Volunteer Force. It is not necessary to supply firearms to them. 
Bhalas or garansas should continue to be ;he standard weapons for the chaukidars. They 
may be encouraged to keep bows and arrows. As regards their uniform and pay, it has 
been brought to the notice of the Commission that the supply of uniform is most "irregular 
and their salaries are always in arrears. The Commission do not propose any change in the 
existing type and scale of uniform but desire that its supply should be regular. Regarding 
the pay, the Commission strongly recommend that the payment of salaries to chaukidars 
should not be dependent on the collection of chaukidari tax. At present Government pay 
from the State Exchequer a certain portion of the salary amounting to over Its. 45 lakhs 
and do not co-relate such payment to the collection of the chaukidari tax. While it is 
necessary to continue the system of imposing the chaukidari tax, it is not necessary that; 
payment of salary should be made only after the tax is collected. The payment of the 
entire salary should be made from the police budget. 

302. The legal duties of the chaukidars are defined in section 39 of the Village 

Chaukidari Act, 1870, and in rules 153 to 163A of the 
Their duties. Cnauhictari Manual. Rules 110, 111 and 112 of the 

Police Manual prescribe how the thana police should 
utilise them for collecting and disseminating information about crimes, criminals and 
breaches of the peace. The various police duties of the chaukidars appear to the Commis¬ 
sion to be in order. The chaukidars should no longer be utilised for reporting births and 
deaths. The duty of collecting the chaukidari tax is to be transferred to the Gram 
Panchayats which should receive assistance from the chaukidars in this work. The 
chaukidars should not be employed for the collection of land revenues as a separate agency 
for this work exists. It appears from the evidence laid before the Commission that the 
services of chaukidars are often misused. Rule 161 of the Chaukidari Manual which 
strictly prohibits the employment of chaukidars as private servants or in menial capacity 
should be strictly enforced. 

303. It has been strongly pressed by most of the witnesses that the present strength 

of the chauEFdars is grossly inadequate. There were 
Their strength. 65,715 chaukidars in 1912, and 55,823 in 1940, but in 

1949 it was reduced to 39,279 as suggested by the 
Bihar Rural Police Reorganisation Committee, 1947 although the population figure since 
1912 has almost doubled itself. Suggestions have been made that there should be at least 
60,000 chaukidars for the whole State, that there should be one chaukidar for 500 to 1,500 
persons or one for 60 to 120 houses. In view of the financial commitments of the Govern¬ 
ment and the increase in the expenditure on the Rural Police, the Commission are unable 
to recommend any increase in its strength. In order to make up this deficiency the only 
possible alternative would be to integrate the Rural Police with the Village Volunteer Force 
so that the Volunteer Force and the Rural Police can, between them, discharge efficiently 
all the functions connected with the prevention of crime by efficient patrols and detection 
of crime as well as the reporting of crime to the Gram Cutcherry as also to the police- 
station. The Village Volunteer Force affords an excellent material and while maintaining 
its separate entity, it should collaborate fully with the, Rural Police in the prevention of 
crime and in the maintenance of peace. The Commission will explain later in this 
chapter how this integration can be effected. The Bihar Rural Police Reorganisation 
Committee, 1947, had recommended that the posts of dafadars should be abolished and 
Government had indicated that this question would be considered later in 1953. The 
Commission recommend that a firm decision should now he taken and no vacancy in the 
rank of dafadar should be filled. Necessity of this supervisory post will not exist after 
the integration rtf the Rural Police and the Village Volunteer Force which has in the 
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Chief Officer a well constituted supervisor. Also, the immediate supervision of the Rural 
Police will be entrusted to the Mukhiya in the contemplated scheme of integration. 

.‘*04. Even though the Bihar Rural Police Reorganisation Committee, 1947, had recom¬ 
mended the abolition of the system of dual control 
Control of Rural Police. exercised by the Panchayat and" the. Magistracy-cwm- 

Police and the Government had accepted it,1 the system 
has continued due to some legal difficulties. The Commission have been informed that 
Government have decided already to amend suitably the Village Cha.ukidari Act, 1870, the 
Chotanagpur Rural Police Act, 1887, and the Butiar and Orissa Village Administration Act, 
1922. The proposed amendments may be undertaken without any further delay. While 
complete disciplinary control should remain exclusively with the Superintendent of Police, 
it is also the desire of the Commission that the Rural Police should function under the 
effective operational control of the Gram Panchayat. The control of the Gram Panchayat 
can be smoothly introduced by entrusting all the duties and responsibilities of the 
“Panchayat”, as defined by section 3 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, to the Gram 
Panchayat established under section 3 of the Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, 1947- The Gram 
Panchayat can also be entrusted under section 13 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, to 
impose a yearly assessment for raising the chaukidari fund, to revise or review the assess¬ 
ment so made and to collect assessments timely under the direct control of the District 
Magistrate or the proposed Prakhand Samiti. The Executive Committee of the Gram 
Panchayat may also be empowered under section 35 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, to 
nominate a person to be a chaukidar under the said Act and if satisfied with such nomina¬ 
tion, the Superintendent of Police will appoint him as a chaukidar. The Mukhiya of the 
Gram Panchayat may also be delegated powers of inflicting minor punishments including 
the imposition of a fine and there shall be no appeal against an order inflicting a minor punish¬ 
ment. The Commission have examined the scales of punishment prescribed in Section VIII of 
the Bihar Chaukidari Manual. It is the view of the Commission that the scales of punishment 
and the procedure for awarding punishments require suitable revision and this work should 
be entrusted to a departmental agency. The Commission would also like to emphasise the 
importance attached to the scheme of rewarding of chaukidars. Rewards are the only 
incentive to these poorly paid part-time village officials and when they do good work, they 
should be rewarded freely and adequately and publicly in case of outstanding work. The 
Mukhiya can also be empowered to grant suitable rewards for good work. Item 10 of 
section 39 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, requires the chaukidars to obey the order of 
the Mukhiya in regard to keeping of wa.tcli within his village and matters connected with 
his duties as chaukidar. Rule 162 of the Bihar Chaukidari Manual requires the chaukidars 
to assist the Panchayat in the collection of the chaukidari tax and obey all lawful orders 
given to him by the Panchayat. While entrusting the Mukhiya with the immediate 
supervisory control over the chaukidars, the Commission do not contemplate any relaxation 
of the control exercised on this rural agency by the thana police. The chaukidars will 
continue to be amenable to the control of the officer-in-charge and other police officers as at 
present. Section 39 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, and rules 150, 158, 163 and 
163.4 and 232 of the Bihar Chaukidari Manual should continue to govern the control of the 
thana police on the chaukidars. In order to avoid a clash between the thana police and 
the Gram Panchayat, the Commission refer to rule 233 of the Chaukidari Manual. This 
rule requires the police to be acquainted with the Panchayats in their jurisdictions and 
to seek the assistance of the Panchayats in the performance of their duties and should 
not treat the Panchayats as in any way subordinate to the police. This healthy rule, if 
enforced properly, should be able to ensure the desired relationship between the Gram 
Panchayat and the thana police. 


1. Government Order No. C. H.—00-49 P-00, dated the 5th January, 1951. 
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305. It has already been indicated that the Commission desire an early integration of 

Integration of Bural Police and tue liur£l Police and the Gram Panchayats. Under- 
Gram Panchayafs. section 11(*) of the Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, tlie 

responsibility for fighting burglaries and dacoities is 
included as one of the compulsory duties of the Gram Panchayat. Section 26 of the said 
Act creates a force of all able bodied males of a tillage between the ages of 18 and 30 
years. Buie 16 of the Bihar Panchayat Volunteer Force Buies, 1949, requires every 
member of the force to assist in the maintenance of peace and tranquillity within the 
Panchayat. Sub-rule (2) of rule 16 enumerates the various duties of this force and the 
important ones are prevention of crime, protection of life and property, suppression of 
disorders, reporting and checking of rumours likely to disturb the peace and various otlier 
non-police duties. Buie 24 makes it lawful for the District Magistrate assisted by the 
Superintendent of Police or such other officer as may, from time to time, be appointed by 
the Government to exercise the power of general superintendence, direction and control over 
the force within the district. Buie 25 empowers all police officers of the district of the 
gazetted rank to inspect the force and send their inspection note to the District Panchayat 
Office, and the Mukhiya. This force is under the immediate control of the Chief Officer 
who is required to comply with the orders issued by or under the instruction of the 
Mukhiya. He is required to prepare a ch irt of the duties required to be performed by 
the members of the force. Section 30 of the Bihar Panchayat Baj Act requires every 
Chief Officer of the Village Volunteer Force to obev and execute all orders and warrants 
lawfully issued to him to collect and communicate intelligence affecting the public peace 
and to prevent the commission of offences and public nuisance. It is lawful for him to 
arrest without a warrant any person having in his possession without lawful excuse an 
implement of house-breaking and also to arrest without warrant any person reasonably 
suspected of possessing stolen property or of having committed an offence with reference 
tr. that property. The Chief Officer is further required to exercise such powers and perform 
sue! other duties as may be conferred or imposed on him by the Government from time 
to time. It would thus appear that every Gram Panchayat lias at its disposal a very 
potential force and the Commission are, strongly of the view that tire fullest use must he 
made of this force, without introducing any change in its legal character or in that- of the 
Bural Police. The control that can be exercised by the Mukhiya on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Gram Panchayat has already been examined. In order to ensure that 
the Village Volunteer Force and the chaukidars work hand in hand in organising anti- 
crime patrols or tackling any law and order situation, it is necessary that the Chief Officer 
is given sufficient supervisory powers over the chaukidars. He should be required to keep 
a bound note-hook containing names of the villages in the Gram Panchayat, the names of 
the chaukidars, the names of all criminals over whom he may be required to exercise 
surveillance and the names of absconders. The entries in this note-book should he brought 
up-to-date once a month by the thana police. He may also be made responsible for proper 
performance of duties by the chaukidars and any negligence of duties on the part of the 
chaukidars should be promptly reported hv him to the Mukhiya. He. should pay surprise 
visits to the patrol beats and, he should be frequently associated with the 
chaukidars and members of the Village Volunteer Force in performing watch and ward 
duties. He should be held responsible for t he reporting of the movement of certain classes 
of bad characters, strangers and wandering gangs, for timely information of the likelihood 
of a breach of the peace, for the arrest of absconders and for information regarding them. 
He should promptly convey such information to the Mukhiya and also direct the beat 
chaukidars to communicate it to the ponce-station. In each Gram Panchayat, the 
Mukhiya will maintain a register of bad characters as is done in tlie Southern States. 
This register is called the “Known Depredators’ Register” and is maintained by the Village 
Magistrates. Visiting police officers should always consult this register to find out the 
whereabouts and movements of criminals. The Chief Officer should be required to visit 
police-stations once a month and on this clay he will carry a diary which should contain 
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information known to him about crime and criminals and about the work of the chaukidars 
and the general law and order situation. He will also carry a monthly statement of 
criminal cases entertained and disposed of by the Cuteherry of the Gram Panchayat. The 
statement will enable the police to maintain correct statistics of the incidence of crime. 
The duties enumerated above can be performed by the Chief Officer without introducing 
any change in the Bihar Panchayat Raj Act as sub-section (3) of section 30 of the Bihar 
Panchayat' Raj Act, 1947, empowers the State Government to confer on the Chief Officer 
such powers and impose on him such duties as considered necessary. The Commission are 
also of the view that criminals restricted under section 565 of the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure, and the proposed Habitual Offenders’ Act may also be required to report their move¬ 
ments to the Mukhiya who will get appropriate entries made in the above “Known 
Depredators’ Register”. The Commission understand that a watch and ward committee will 
be organised in every Oram Panchayat for assisting the Executive Committee in supervising 
the work of the Village Volunteer Force. The Commission recommend that the duties and 
responsibilities that may eventually be imposed on the Gram Panchayat for supervising the 
work of the Rural Police may be discharged by the watch and ward committee which is to 
consist of one member of the Executive Committee as its Chairman and one representative 
of each village. This committee may also be entrusted with the collection of the chaukidari 
tax under section 22 of the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870 and should exercise, under section 
41 of the same Act, a general control over the chaukidars with the object of ensuring the 
regular performance of the duties of watch and ward by them, and the regular reporting of 
all occurrences and facts of which information is required from the chaukidars under the 
law and the rules. The Mukhiya may also require this committee to perform the 
following duties :— 

(a) to cause the commission of a cognisable offence to be reported to the police-station 

through the chaukidars and, on the failure of the chaukidars, througlT the 
Chief Officer or a member of the Village Volunteer Force; 

(b) to communicate to the police-station, with' the least possible delay, any informa¬ 

tion of the existence of disputes likely to lead to a serious riot or affray and 
which the Gram Cutcherrv does not feel competent to handle ; 

(c) in the event of a likelihood of a breach of peace, ro proceed to the spot and to 

endeavour to prevent a disturbance with the help of the Chief Officer, Village 
Volunteer Force and the Rural Police; 

(d) to discharge the responsibility imposed on the Headman or the Mukhiya of a 

village under section 45 of the Code of Criminal Procedure; and 

< e ) to maintain the bad character register and such other records and registers as 
may be necessary for the proper discharge of these statutory duties and 
responsibilities. 


Appointment and control of the 
Chief Officer. 


306. In the proposed integration of the Rural Police and the Village Volunteer Force, 

the question of the appointment and the disciplinary 
control of the Chief Officer needs consideration. At 
present he is appointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Gram Panchayat. The Commission recommend that he should be appointed by the 
Chairman of the proposed Prakhand (Block) Samiti, who should convene a selection board 
consisting of himself as the Chairman, and the Mukhiya of the village making the nomina¬ 
tion, the officer-in-charge of the police-station, one or two other members of the Prakhand 
Samiti, to be nominated by the Chairman, and the District Panchayat Officer as members. 
The Mukhiya will continue to exercise complete disciplinary control as he does at present 
but an appeal against his order will lie to the Chairman of the Prakhand Samiti. Since 
the Chief Officers have to perform numerous police duties and have to exercise control over 
the Rural Police, it is also essential that' the Superintendent of Police must consider them 
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to be important Village Panchayat functionaries. He must take interest in tlieir work and 
training and at the same time should exercise some control. The Commission, therefore, 
recommend that just as the Mukhiya is to he given limited disciplinary powers over the 
Rural Police, the Superintendent of Police should also have limited powers of punishing a 
Chief Officer. In the first instance, if the ollicer-in-charge of the police-station finds that 
the Chief Officer lias not been discharging his functions efficiently, he should report the 
delinquency to the Mukhiya. If the Mukhiya fails to punish him, lie can report the matter 
to the Superintendent of Police who may inflict minor punishments and his orders will he 
final or request the Chairman of the Prams ndal Samiti to take necessary action. The dis¬ 
missing authority will, of course, be the Chairman. At present the Chief Officer works in 
an honorary capacity and is rewarded by tie Director of Gram Panchayats lor some specific 
good work. As the proposed integration will make him a very responsible officer, a 
monthly salary of Rs. 25 should be paid to him from the chaukidari fund. The Mukhiya 
will submit the pay roll to the Superintendent of Police and necessary funds will be placed 
every month at the disposal of the Mukhiya for disbursement of the salary or reward to the 
Chief Officer. The pay rolls will be returned to the office of the Superintendent of Police 
after the payments are made. The latter diould be empowered to recognise good work ot 
the Chief Officer and members of the Village Volunteer Force by granting liberal rewards. 

307. It has been the anxiety of the Commission to ensure that the autonomy of the 
Gram Panchayat is in no manner affected prejudicially by the proposed integration except 
to the extent unavoidably necessary. The < ’ommission have, therefore, exercised meticulous 
care in ensuring that the present control o the Mukhiya and his Executive Committee on 
the Chief Officers and the Village Volunteer Force is not modified. On the other hand, the 
Commission propose to vest in them sufficient control over the Rural Police and the super¬ 
visory control on cliaukidars is also to be vested in the Chief Officer. The officer-in-charge of a 
police-station will always seek the assistance of the Gram Panchayat in accordance with rule 
233 of the Bihar Chaukidari Manual and it shall be his responsibility to see to it that the 
bad character register maintained in the (train Panchayat is frequently consulted by the 
visiting police officials and is also kept up-tc-date. The ollicer-in-charge of the police-station 
will, however, continue to exercise his present control on the cliaukidars and it is only 
desirable that his authority to suggest the manner in which Iho anti-crime patrols should he 
organised and to indicate the bad characters who require to be watched, is in no way 
fettered. His guidance should he treated as the advice of ail expert and should not encroach 
on the autonomy of the Gram Panchayat and its officials who should be treated with all 
the respect due to such functionaries. The Commission hope that the 
officers-in-charge will, while touring within their charge, contact the 
Mukhiyas, treat them with respect and discuss with them measures for the prevention and 
detection of crime and the maintenance of the peace. 

308. As regards the training of the Village Volunteer Force, training teams should be 
formed with the assistance of the regular police and the Home Guards who should visit 
Panchayats by rotation so that the village volunteers are properly trained in watch and ward 
duties and in resisting dacoits. This course of training should be over and above the 
initial training that is to be imparted by the Gram Panchayat Department. 

309. The proposed integration will wo k smoothly in the areas covered hv the Village 
Chaukidari Act, 1870, and the Chotanagprr Rural Police Act, 1888. The Commission do 
not propose to introduce this scheme of integration in the Darnin areas of the Santlial 
Parganas. In these areas, the scheme has to bo introduced gradually and cautiously in 
order not to upset the indigenous system violently. In course, of time, the Gram Panchayats 
should take roots and the hereditary system will become more and more out of date. The 
existing orders issued by Government with regard to the duties of the parganaits should 
continue to be in force and will only he, ah ogated when the parganaits get fully replaced 
by the Gram Panchayats. 

28 


4 Police. 



CHAPTER XXIY 


CORRUPTION 

810. “Corruption is a consequence of the wav of life of an acquisitive society where 
people arc judged-by what they have rather Hum what they are. The possession of material 
goods appears to have become the nine qua non of life.’’ 1 In the present society there is 
but a feeble feeling of revulsion against either the bribe giver o r the bribe taker. The 
cancer of corruption seems to have grown in almost every walk of life and the vicious 
circle .that lias been set in motion has created a imyjor sociological and administrative 
problem. Corruption in the services lias roots deep in history and a policeman due to the 
peculiar nature of his duties has frequently to face several pitfalls. Some fight them 
successfully, some others fail to do so and a few plunge into them. They are generally 
exposed to peculiar temptations and it must be said to their credit tlr-il in spite of these 
temptations and pitfalls quite a number do not succumb to them. The criminal, the 
gambler, the dishonest liquor vendor, the prisoner and all those who try to defy the laws 
of the land or make an effort to escape from the penalty of the law are ever ready to pay 
a price and only a strong sense of duty and much stronger character help a policeman 
in resisting any such overture. 

811. One gets some idea of a clean administration in ancient India. The accounts 

. of foreign traveller's like Meghasthanese; and Hiuen- 

Kxtent of corruption in the police- TV.ang testify to a clean, peaceful and harmonius life. 

During the period of the Moghul rule and subsequently 
there is evidence to indicate that the officials at the lower levels were generally corrupt. 
The Kotwal, the Thanadar and the Milage Headman if they failed to recover any stolen 
property were subjected to considerable humiliation and were compelled to make good the 
loss to the victim. The first casualty in sucli an inherently defective system was integrity 
in administration and the police gradually assumed the role of the oppressor. The same 
picture is presented during the early period of British, overlordship. In the earlier days of 
the East India Company, its services including the police were notoriously corrupt. Efforts 
were made frequently by the British Government to overhaul tin; system of administration 
through various committees mid commissions that were set tip from time to time. While 
improvement in the liigheiyservices was most marked, the subordinate services continued 
to fie neglected in respect of recruitment, training and emoluments. Sir John Shore said 
that a Daroga had an unmanageable charge and was overworked. He was, therefore, 
compelled to delegate his powers and duties to his subordinates and all these afforded 
; opportunity for corruption. He also thought that absence of reward for good behaviour 
and good conduct was responsible for poor morale and when the Daroga was appointed 
he came with the preconceived opinion that certain perquisites were, attached to his 
job. Corrupting influences on the Daroga were frequently exercised even by good people 
in order to get a favourable decision or to get a matter overlooked. It was impossible 
to expect a man to work for Government, on a salary and with an expenditure double his 
legitimate income. The Police Committee, 1888, therefore, recommended increased 
salaries. The reorganisation of the Indian Civil Service with very high and attractive 
emoluments and filled by men of education and culture helped to make the superior services 
incorruptible. Even in the police there was a distinct improvement and officers appointed 
through open competition either in England or in India showed a remarkable sense of 
integrity. The lower ranks, however, never got the attention that they deserved. 


1. Dr. P. S. Muhar’s article on “Corruption in the Police - ’. 
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The Indian Police Commission of 19<'2-03 found that there was no improvement in 
the situation and the department was stili steeped in corruption. The second chapter of 
. the report of this Commission contains tit ir full concurrence of the popular condemnation 
of the police as “dishonest and tyrannical ’. It was pointed out how constables extorted 
money when making enquiries in their baits, when investigating cases and by arresting 
respectable people for committing nuisance: how Head-constables and Sub-Inspectors levied 
fees for all acts done in their official capacity; how every investigation yielded a rich 
harvest to the police conducting it; how complainants, witnesses and accused were bullied 
to what the police wished them to say a id how an enquiry into a case resulted in the 
harassment and annoyance of all the decent people in the village. The extent of corrup¬ 
tion found by the predecessor Commission was mostly in the rank of Sub-Inspector and 
Circle Inspector. The Government of India did not fully concur in this finding and felt 
that the picture had unnecessarily been heightened. The Government also observed that 
what was called corruption was a little mere than that system of paying expedition money 
which at that time was not unknown in Europe. Several senior policemen of the nine¬ 
teenth century agreed with the observations made by the Government of India and felt 
that the universal condemnation of the police force was a result of the deep prejudice 
against it. Major-General Fend.nil Currie in his book entitled ‘ Below the Surface ’ thought 
that the force was regarded with so much suspicion that it was enough to make most men 
dishonest. Men would not long submit to being thought corrupt, without reaping some 
of the advantages of corruption. Another verdict on the extent of corruption in the police 
would be found in the Report of the Corruption Enquiry Committee, Bihar, 1937- This 
Committee examined this problem in great- detail, ascertained the various circumstances in 
which money passed hands and suggested i number of remedies. Some of the recommen¬ 
dations of this Committee have been incorporated in the Police Manual. The Committee 
felt that for rapid improvement in the moral tone or usefulness of the force-, it was 
necessary that supervising police officers, nartieularly the Superintendents of Police, were 
relieved substantially of their de-k work by reorganising the department so that they 
were left free to tour in their .jurisdictions extensivelv. The position today, however, is/ 
much worse and the Superintendent of Po ice is getting more and more tied to his head¬ 
quarters which coincide with a big town < r city where the problems become so explosive 
that they require constant attention. The general remedies for removing corruption were 
categorised as educative, preventive and punitive. The Committee also recommended the 
introduction of a system which would requ re every office to maintain a complaint book. 

Any upheaval in the shape of war or pestilence brings in its wake corruption and 
chicanei^ and as a result of the Second World War which" was followed by very unsettled 
conditions in India, the problem became greatly aggravated. Inflationary conditions 
encouraged corruption and then "he ptriod of control and the resultant blaekmarketing did 
not help in making the administration clean. The sense of moral values is always the 
first casualty in a war. The position in India could not got stabilised quickly due to 
several causes including the partition of the country. The level of prices rose unpre¬ 
cedentedly and caused so much of scarcity of commodities that controls had to be intro¬ 
duced. Before the administration could get stabilised, the strength of the services was 
considerably enlarged and thus supervision got more and more remote. The extent of 
corruption has, therefore, to be judged against this historical background. 

One of the important devices adopted by the predecessor Government to minimise 
the opportunities for corruption was to nuke the functions and responsibilities so divided 
that favouritism would require the collaboration of not merely one employee but the 
conspiracy of a number of such, persons. This is how a complete scheme of checks and 
balances was introduced but the suhordina e police, poorly paid and exercising plentiful of 
nmver, could hardly be expected to run str tglit. Even before any check could be imposed 
it was, perhaps, too late. 
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31*2. There is complete unanimity among the witnesses on the point that corruption 
exists in the police and judged by its traditional and historical background, it survives as 
an inveterate disease defying all administrative measures that have been adopted from 
time to time to tackle this problem. A well informed and enlightened witness who has 
done some research in this regard favoured the Commission with his views. According to 
him any force like the police could be divided into two sections. The first section can be 
easily called the ‘ decision apparatus ’ and the other is the 1 submission or the procedural 
apparatus’. While the former takes the decision, the latter attends to procedure and is 
responsible for execution. He thinks that there is far more corruption in the ‘ execution 
apparatus ’ than in the ‘ decision apparatus This is the line of evidence laid before the 
Commission by a very large number of witnesses including officials arid non-officials, 
Legislators and the Convener of the Bharat- Sewak Samaj. The witnesses have, however, 
not offered any concrete picture of the extent and nature of this malady. Majority of the 
witnesses are of the view that the force in the lower ranks is affected with this malady 
and the infection is also noticed in the rank of Deputy Superintendents. The 
State Convener of the Bharat Sewak Samaj holds that the direct recruits in 
the r.igher ranks are “cent per cent honest’’. The general impression seems 
to be that the incidence of corruption is considerable in all ranks up to the 
Inspector of Police, it is fair in the rank of Deputy Superintendents of Police and 
almost insignificant in the rank of Superintendents of Police. This picture is also supported 
by the witnesses representing the State Auti-Corruption Department and the Commission 
have no reason to arrive, at any different finding with regard to the extent of corruption 
m the force. Whereas the Commission note with satisfaction that the administrative 
ranks of tlie police force are free from blemish, they have felt distressed to learn that 
there are streaks of corruption, even though negligible, noticeable in the rank of Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. The prevalence of corruption in other ranks seems to have very deep 
seated roots in the history and traditions' of the force. The Bihar Police Association has 
stated that corruption as it exists in the ranks of the police force can compare favourably 
with its growing extent and volume in some other departments of the Government. This, 
perhaps, may be a correct appraisement of the problem of corruption in the public adminis¬ 
tration but hardly any satisfaction can "he drawn from it as people are apt to feel more 
alarmed at the incidence of corruption in the custodians of law and order. The corruption 
of a policeman cannot but be more intolerable because of the greater opportunities of 
oppression and extortion which his police powers afford and also because of the intimate 
connexion which he has with the life of every individual. 

313. On the question whether corruption has increased or decreased in the police, 
opinion of witnesses appears to be sharply divided. The two opposite views are that 
the incidence of corruption has increased and that there lias been some decrease on account 
of the growing consciousness of the people and abolition of vested interests. A third view 
is that as some other departments of Government are now as corrupt as the police, 
corruption in the police is almost static but it has ceased to be the focal point of public 
alarm. The Bihar Police Association is rather positive that during the last decade there 
has been substantial reduction in the incidence of corruption in the police on account of 
the recruitment of more educated persons in the subordinate ranks, the enforcement of 
various anti-corruption measures including compulsory retirements and criminal prosecutions 
and growing vigilance on the part of the people. This view has been shared by a number 
of senior police officers. The Anti-Corruption Department also accepts that corruption 
has decreased in the police on account of the growing public consciousness, improved 
educational and cultural background of officers now recruited, growing realisation of the 
need to cheek this evil in some superior ranks, efforts of the Anti-Corruption Department 
and decentralisation of administration in the rural areas. Tt is nlsq/fheir view that oppres¬ 
sions and extortions are rather rare and, more often, the bribe giver is a willing party to 
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the transaction. Some judges, lawyers and members of the State Legislature and a 
senior police officer are not prepared to accept the above statement and have informed the 
Commission that corruption in the police is on the increase. 

In the view of the Commission it is not of much practical value to ascertain accurately 
whether corruption has increased or decreased or is static; so long as it continues to exist, 
it is a mayor administrative problem. Witnesses have indicated the various opportunities 
that are available for resorting to corrupt practices in the discharge of police duties and 
also, in the internal management of the fores. Most of them are so well known that the 
Commission do not consider it necessary to recapitulate them, but they would' like to 
emphasise certain laxities noticed particularly in the matter of accepting presents and 
utilising the services of orderlies for domestic work. In the past they were not considered 
as a corrupt practice but in a democracy it is necessary that the superior officers must set 
a high standard. Corruption, however, should never be judged in the narrow sense and 
from the evidence that is available before the Commission it is clear that when some 
witnesses have said that there is decrease in corruption they have averred to the fact that 
there is very much less of extortion, concoction and manipulation now than before. It 
may be that the force of public opinion and a vigilant press and a still more exacting 
Legislature may be responsible for a comparatively more satisfactory situation. The 
Commission, however, are of the view that there is room for further improvement. 

314. Stringent steps have been taken during the last few years and the more important 

are the creation of the Anti-Corruption Department, 

Causes and remedial measures. the enactment of the Prevention of Corruption Act, the 

compulsory retirement of corrupt officers and the acti¬ 
vities of the Anti-Corruption Wing of the Bharat Sewak Samaj. They have, however, not 
made much impression on the situation as corruption seems to permeate the whole society 
in one form or the other and it has yet not been possible to break the vicious circle. It 
has been said by many witnesses that lack of supervision by superior officers is another 
important contributory factor for the continuance of this evil. While no less than 104 
police officers were retired compulsorily in the last seven years and a large number of 
proceedings drawn up against corrupt and inefficient officers, the problem continues to 
defy solution. The Commission are of the view that the cause is not only departmental 
but sociological and the remedies have primarily to be found by the country. 

The main causes leading to corruption in the police can be summed up as follows :— 

(i) Traditional. 

(ii) Environmental. 

(Hi) Procedural. 

(iv) Financial (economic). 

(v) Lack of public condemnation. 

(i) History shows that the tradition of corruption in the police is deep seated and 
certain forms of corruption have ?ome to he accepted by the society as harmless. This 
lias been a very dangerous feature. For example, giving a tip to a policeman for recording 
certain information is not generally considered as an offer of a bribe. It is still a matter of 
greater concern that the society cheerfully tolerates a public servant who supplements bis 
legitimate income by unauthorised and illegal gratifications. Even parents and relations 
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expect ibat a public servant earns what is commonly called “ outside income This kind 
of tradition has to be broken and one of the steps that has already been taken in the police 
to prevent corruption in the recording of entries in the station diary at the police-station is 
a step in the right direction. Every two hours, irrespective of any information having been 
received or not, an entry lias to be made in the station diary to indicate the passage of 
time and prevent it being kept blank to suit an entry to be made at an ‘appropriate time’. 

( ii ) But of all the factors that has had the greatest impact on the life of the public 
servants, especially in the rural parts is the environment in which they have to live and 
work. The Barkandazes during the days of (lie East India Company performed both revenue 
and police functions and although appointed to give protection to the people they almost 
acted like freebooters. While the state of affairs, according to the evidence available before 
the Commission, has improved considerably, there is still a persistent complaint of how the 
corrupting influence of the people around the police-station and of some of the officials of 
the police-station themselves polute the environment- It has been said that the main seat 
of corruption in the police has been the police-station, from almost medieval times but the 
environment that is being bunt around the various offices even today is always detrimental 
to a clean administration and it is according to many witnesses not a new feature in this 
history of evil. The Commission have attempted to make the departmental environment a 
iittle clean by suggesting a hierarchy in the police-station where duties should not overlap 
and those amongst them who create a vicious atmosphere do not get the upper hand. The 
officer-in-charge of a police-station is to be a bigger man of the rank of Inspector and he 
is to have a contented staff with duties clearly defined. His charge is to be smaller so that 
he has not to use his subordinates for any kind of work which they may not he competent 
to perform because of their training and emoluments. His rank and pay should give him 
the necessary confidence and pride in his work and it may be expected that the Inspector 
should be able to rise to the occasion and live down the unhealthy traditions a little more 
effectively. The Police Commission of 1002-08 also held that the influence exercised by 
the Circle Inspector who was next above the officer-in-cbnvge left much to be desired. 
The evidence before the Commission to a great measure falls in line with this view. The 
Commission are, therefore, convinced that the first supervisory officer must bring to bear 
upon the police-station staff a very healthy outlook. It is for this reason that the Commis¬ 
sion have recommended the creation of the post of a Chief Inspector of gazetted rank so 
that there is no vicious pressure on the police-station staff from up above. 

(mi The Commission attach a great, deal of importance to the procedure that is adopted 
for the disposal of w'ork at the various levels. Gaps in the procedure and its defects have 
to be removed. It has been alleged before the Commission that there is a certain amount 
of corruption at the police-station level, due to unauthorised and unwarranted arrests, biased 
investigations resulting in dishonest preparation of records and faulty procedure in the matter 
of transfers, postings and appointments. Many witnesses have stated that a. police officer 
gets an opportunity in his official capacity to accept illegal gratification while recording 
entries in the station diary; recording of first information reports; arresting or threatening 
to arrest a person without sufficient evidence; making inaccurate notes of the place of 
occurrence; writing or submitting of case diaries with delay on purpose; closing of the 
investigation and submission of final, forms, either a charge-sheet or a final report, not 
warranted by the real facts of the case; delaying execution of warrants and processses; testing 
fitness of sureties; submitting inaccurate reports under sections 107 and 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure; forwarding papers with delay in connexion with applications for bail; 
despatching exhibits for expert examination with delay; dealing with traffic and gambling 
offences in an irregular manner; causing harassment to drivers and owners of public vehicles; 
maintaining dossiers of criminals and dealing with gun licence petitions; conniving at 
smuggling of contraband articles like ganja, and last though not the least, not giving a faithful 
versa n of the statements of witnesses either for the defence or the prosecution and selling 
l lie case diaries. 
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The Commission being aware of the existence of corruption in relation to the items 
mentioned above have already discussed most of them at their relevant places but desire to 
emphasise the following. The station diary lias to be recorded two hourly whether any 
report is received or not. The drawing up of the first information report lias to be witnessed 
and a copy thereof and of the entry in the station diary invariably made available to the 
informants as soon as they are drawn up. Arrests are not to be made on flimsy grounds 
and it shall be the duty of the superior officer while supervising the investigation to scruti¬ 
nise the reasons for every arrest that is made and to record specifically the reasons for each 
arrest. A sketch map to scale has to be prepared of a scene of crime indicating all relevant 
features and showing the position of witnesses from where they are alleged to have witnessed 
the occurrence. Case diaries are to be prepared in two parts and a copy sent immediately 
to the nearest magistrate and superior police officers who will record the date and time of 
receipt. All diaries are to be despatched ?>y name in sealed covers. Investigations are to 
be more intensively supervised by u bigger circle officer with a smaller charge, Delay in 
execution of warrants should be carefully examined by inspecting officers. Testing fitness 
of sureties should devolve on agencies other Ilian the police; reports under section 107 or 144 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure are to he scrutinised by the circle officer and reports 
under section 144 should he increasingly initiated by the Gram Panchayats. Case diaries must 
accompany the escort party escorting the accused to the magistrate’s custody. Better class of 
policemen are to he employed on traffic dutv and the town out-posts are to be reorganised. 
The traffic department is to he reorganised in order to institute effective checks on public 
vehicles. The maintenance of dossiers should be the concern of the officer-in-charge of a 
police-station and gun license petitions under the new Arms Act need not be examined in 
the manner they are done at present by the police. The Commission expect that the steps 
that nave been suggested above should go a long way to prevent corruption but as has 
been alleged if the supervision is lax nothing much can be achieved. It is for this reason 
f liat the Superintendent of Pol ice is to be afforded a second officer so that ne can tour 
more extensively within his charge and prevent laxity and at the same time p'e readily 
available to hear complaints. It. is also expected that the Chief Inspector’s supervision 
over the work in the police-station would b productive of more good than evil. It is 
therefore essential that the circle officer, namely, the Chief Inspector who is in the first 
line of supervisors must be a man above re;-roach. Corruption sometimes gets unconscious 
impetus from superior officers of the rank of Superintendent and above, as subordinate 
officers who are corrupt are clever enough to indulge in a common trick tvith them to make 
themselves indispensable to their superior officers. They quickly spot the weak points in 
the latter. For example, officers keen on sli kar or entertainment or public meetings readily 
find their subordinate officers arranging them sometimes to the detriment of their work. 
Having gained the confidence of their superior officer they indulge in all kinds of mal¬ 
practices. The superior officers must guard against this contingency. 

The standard of investigation should improve with better and bigger officers, 
fully trained, being posted to police-stations. The strengthening of the supervisory ranks 
with smaller jurisdictions should make both the work of supervision and inspection more 
intensive and exacting. Nothing can be achieved unless both the quality of work of the 
basic rank and of the first line of supervisors improve. Much has been said by many 
witnesses that there is considerable corruption in the police lines with regard to transfers, 

postings and leave. The Commission deeiiv that the supervision in this respect by the 

Superintendent of Police himself and his second officer, namely, the Assistant or the Deputy 
Superintendent, should become more intern ive. The reorganisation of the police office 
should make their control more immediate; with a smaller charge and the separation of 
the armed police from the unarmed police, lire cycle of transfer would be much easier. At 
present the constables generally try to avoid a posting to the District Armed Police and in 
this process, there is a considerable amount of irregularity. All this will be obviated 

once the armed and the unarmed police are separated. The Commission also expect 
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that the complaint that there is a certain amount of corruption in the offices at various 
levels, will be removed, once the duties of the supervisory ministerial officers are well 
defined and they are adequately paid. Many witnesses, however, have said that if super¬ 
vision were made more intensive and if the superior officers were to set a better example, 
the position would by itself improve to a degree. The Commission are in agreement with 
this view and have striven to reorganise the force in such a way that the extent of 

corruption is brought down to the minimum by improving the calibre ol both those who 

are responsible for execution and for supervision. The police have to bring offenders to 
justice and offenders do not only include robbers and murderers but also the corrupt. They 
have therefore to play their role well and they cannot do so if they do not develop a 
sense of horror against those who are corrupt. There is evidence to suggest that superior 
officers are not always ruthless, which they should be, when dealing with corrupt officers 
and they are prone to slurring over delinquencies which come to their notice in a vague 
manner. The Commission desire that the Superintendents of Police should start with 
immediate effect a personal file with regard to every officer, wherein lie should note both 

the merits and the demerits of an officer and if he gets an information about g corrupt 

practice he should make up his mind how to deal with the information and should make 
an effort to bring the allegation to its logical conclusion either by an open investigation or 
a secret enquiry. His second officer, who will be invariably of. the rank of an Assistant 
or Deputy Superintendent should be encouraged to report to him freely every information 
that he gets. The responsibility of the Chief Inspector should also be properly fixed in this 
regard and if he is keen to detect any gap in the investigation or preparation of records, 
things should improve by themselves. 

(iv) Poverty is the cause of many evils and it is often said that those who are econo¬ 
mically backward more easily fall victim to temptation. That corruption is not a mono¬ 
poly of the poor is also equally true. There is, however, no doubt that if one does not 
get a living wage and has pressing demands on one’s purse it has a profound influence on 
one’s character and the weakness becomes all the more visible when one is given 
considerable power to exercise. One should not forget that power corrupts even in a 
higher status of life and. much more at the lower levels. The average pay of a constable 
Inclusive of dearness allowance is about Its. 65 per month while the wage earned by even 
an unskilled labourer is seldom below Its. 90. The wage earner generally lives with his 
family and in a large number of cases the wife and the children also earn. On the other 
hand, the constable who comes from a higher stratum of society has to maintain a higher 
standard of living and also to maintain two establishments. The salary that he gets 
cannot be called a living wage. The Commission have, therefore, recommended an 
increase in his pay and improvement in the conditions of his service- Similarly, the Head- 
constable, the Assistant' Inspector, the Inspector and the Chief Inspector are to get the 
status and pay in accordance with the magnitude of their task and the pay-scales that 
have been recommended are the very minimum that they should get if they have to be 
given a sporting chance to ensure clean administration. It is, however, true that higher 
salaries alone will not ensure integrity in police work. The Commission are firmly of the 
view that both in the educational institutions, where a person spends the formative stage 
of his life and at the training institutions, there should be a comprehensive course on 
ethics. India has had a heritage which seems to have been forgotten. Plain living and 
high thinking was the motto of the people in ancient times. There is evidence to indicate 
that most of the officers live beyond their means and if this tendency is allowed to grow, 
whatever pay they might get, it would never be found to be sufficient. It should be the 
duty of the departmental superiors to see to it that the officers live well within their pay 
and learn how to cut the coat according to the cloth that is ; available. Inflationary 
conditions no doubt make the situation more difficult. The Bihar Police Association, in 
its memorandum, has shown how difficult it is for an officer of the rank and status of a 
Sub-Inspector of Police to meet all his demands. There is much logic in this argument 
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and it is for this reason that the Coin mission have recommended substantial increase in 
the salaries of officers of that level. The Commission, however, desire that a Service 
Association should not only stand for the rights and privileges of its members. They 
express a- hope that an Association which has a fairly long history of service should be able 
to inculcate in its members a aense of pride in their work and conduct so that they can keep 
their heads high when dealing with those who offend against the law. 


(u) It has also been said before the Commission that while people are not prepared to 
tolerate the bribe taker, the bribe giver is considered to be but a victim of circumstances 
and not only is he tolerated but he receives sympathetic treatment. How far this attitude 
is correct is questioned by many witnesses. The bribe giver generally gets a decision 
swayed in his favour even though the facts and circumstances may be against him. He 
really exercises the most corrupting influence on the police. Sometimes he acts as an agent 
pn vocateur or gives away the bribe taker when his bribe giving does not strike the bargain 
to his satisfaction. Law punishes the bribe giver as much as the bribe taker but of late 
the bribe giver seems to have got some dispensation and section 8 of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1947, exempts a bribe giver from prosecution under section 165A of the 
Indian Penal Code if his offence is disclosed in a statement that he makes as a witness 
for the prosecution of a public servant charged with bribery and corruption. The propriety 
of this provision of law may, perhaps, be questioned and several witnesses have expressed 
the view that corruption has not by any means been controlled by it. Some witnesses 
have said that this new provision of law induces the bribe giver to act without fear and 
when he is caught he can himself turn a witness although he might be primarily respon¬ 
sible for the complicity of the public servant. It is true that Government and the people 
expect a public servant to be above corruption but it is a matter for consideration whether 
some kind of a brake should not be applied on the bribe giver who adopts clever subter¬ 
fuges for influencing a decision of a public servant. It is also the view of many of the 
witnesses that bribe taking in cash is not the only form of corruption that a public servant 
indulges in at present and if corruption in the form of taking presents and accepting lavish 
entertainment has to be stopped, both the corrupt public servant and the corrupting influence 
of the other party have to be taken into account. The problem is also sociological and the 
Commission are convinced that unless a. strong public opinion is created and there is ethical 
bias both in the syllabus of educational institutions as well as the Police Training Establish¬ 
ments, that sense of revulsion against the corrupt will not develop. Corruption in society 
being a sociological problem has to be tackled in a big way. That a country gets a 
Government it deserves is a well accepted constitutional theory and a crusade against corrup¬ 
tion lias, therefore, to be undertaken both by the society and Government. 


315. Government’s anxiety to deal with corrupt officers is clearly visible in the creation 
of the Anti-Corruption Department but it has been stated that it is so inadequately staffed 
and it is not high powered enough to deal with this kind of delinquency. It has also been 
said that there is a certain amount of demoralisation in the superior officers in dealing 
with the corrupt officer for the latter sometimes tries to pull strings against them. 
This is an unsatisfactory feature and corruption has to be dealt with sternly 
and adequately whatever may be the level and whosoever may be concerned. The Commis¬ 
sion recommend that every rank should enjoy the complete confidence of the superiors until 
such time that the confidence is betrayed and once there is lack of confidence in a parti¬ 
cular officer he must be immediately removed from the position of trust. The police have 
no vigilance wing of their own and it was suggested by some witnesses that as in Uttar 
Pradesh, there should be an officer of the rank of Deputy Superintendent posted to every 
district only to look into complaints against police officers. The Commission do not 
consider such an arrangement essential as it may be an unnecessary and expensive imposi¬ 
tion on the Superintendent of Police. Tliev -uggest that the problem has to be dealt with 
29 4* Police. 



iii h planned manner. For this he may need assistance of some trusted officers. The 
Commission recommend that the Deputy Inspector-General of Police in charge of the Special 
Brauch, who has the necessary resources, should be given a vigilance wing to collect infor¬ 
mation about corrupt officers and to conduct secret enquiries in order that the 
delinquents are handed over to him for either stern departmental action or for criminal prose¬ 
cution. This problem seems to have gripped even those departments of Government which 
hitherto enjoyed praiseworthy reputation. The Commission recommend that the Anti- 
Corruption Department should be so enlarged as to cover all the departments of Govern¬ 
ment effectively and each department should have a vigilance wing under its own head but 
the work of each such wing should be co-ordinated by the Anti-Corruption Department of 
Government. The vigilance wing under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the 
Special Branch which is to be called the State Intelligence Department will collaborate 
with tlie Central Vigilance or Reforms Department of Government. It may, perhaps, he 
desirable to change the nomenclature from Anti-Corruption Department to Vigilance Depart¬ 
ment or to Reforms Department. The position is so serious that the wing should he raised 
to the status of a regular department of Government. 



CHAPTER XXY 


. PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 

:51G. One of the distinguishing marks of a free country is that men and women who 
obey the laws that they themselves have made through their elected representatives have 
nothing to fear from the most important enforcing agency, namely, the police. Whether 
this attitude has developed in free India is a matter which has been examined by the 
Commission with great concern. The subject of police-public relations, no doubt, has 
received attention from a long time, particularly ever since the realisation came that stipen¬ 
diary police alone without the support of th • society cannot fully serve the purpose of pre¬ 
venting or detecting crime. A mmute recorded by the Governor-General in October 1815, 
inter alia said, “Whether the (thanadari) institution has proved successful as well as 
whether the necessity of its permanent maintenance still exists are points which we have 
now to determine. If it be supposed to have been one of the objects in the contemplation 
of the Government from the formation of these establishments to have furnished a force 
adequate to the protection of the community, and capable of undertaking the prevention of 
crime by its own vigilance, in this respect, the institution must be admitted to have failed. 
The hired force of a thana is totally insufficient for such purposes. Even in its collective 
strength it could scarcely venture to resist or pursue a gang of armed robbers and it is 
numerically inadequate to give individual protection against common theft and burglary 
beyond its own immediate station.’’! No Government can ever afford to defray the whole 
expense of a preventive agency unless the fid of the community is available. A police 
force therefore has to depend not only on its own skill and vigilance but also on the 
measure of co-operation that it gets from the people it has to serve. The Commission 
would like to emphasise that the principal support to the police should come from the society 
itself. A zealous and intelligent policeman may suppress dacoity, destroy or break a gang of 
robbers, he may successfully prevent affrays and violent crimes which disturb the public 
pence hut the improvements that he may achieve would still be ephemeral and if he has 
to carry them any further he must fall back upon the good-will of the people and excite m 
the society that ready willingness to support his lawful actions. The subject of police- 
public relations has of late exercised the public mind considerably and the police authorities 
are also conscious of its importance and hav • been greatly worried over tlie wall that still 
separates the people from their police. There is a complete agreement among all the 
witnesses that have been examined by the Commission that in order to succeed in their task, 
the police must ensure the willing co-operation of the people. Most of the witnesses have, 
however, suggested that this is not a one-way traffic and both the police and the public 
leave to take the share of the blame for any lack of understanding. Some of the witnesses 
hau: complained that the outlook of the police has yet not changed. Where the police have 
failed, according to them, is not so much in the matter of control of crime, not even with 
regard to keeping the peace and maintaining public order but where they have failed is to 
excite the sympathy of the people and to create their confidence. This is due mainly to their 
lack of method, courtesy and human understanding. The Inspector-General of Police, 
Bihar, supported by several witnesses has said that nothing can ensure co-operation more 
permanently than the efficiency of the force. The Commission wholly agree with this view 
and wish to add that there can be no short cut to it. An efficient police force even in an 
authoritarian State might command respect if it is not entirely based on the fear complex. 
But an efficient police force which acts with sympathy and understanding generally gets 
the willing co-operation of the people. While the force of public opinion, not to say of the 


1. Extract from “ A contribution towards a History of the Poliee in Bengal " by W. R. Gonriay, T.C.S. 
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various departments 1 orders and instructions has gone a long way to bring about some 
change in the attitude of the police, the Commission have been told by many witnesses that,, 
the primary reason why the police have erred is that they are generally abrupt in their 
dealings with the people and frequently casual and sometimes even callous in making arrests 
and undertaking house-searches. The Constitution guarantees individual liberty to a citizen. 
The question that some witnesses have asked is, do the police in India ensure this individual 
liberty and do they not by their acts of commission and omission fail to protect that liberty? 
The British Police have been quoted by many witnesses, from their personal experience, as 
an ideal police force which commands the confidence of the people. The reason for this is 
not far to seek and Professor 0. W. Wilson has succinctly summed it up in the following 
paragraphs :— 

“The people in England enjoy the best police service in the world. The best police 
service is not necessarily the most efficient m terms of low crime and accident 
rates, of high rates of clearance by arrest, of stolen property recovered and of 
convictions. These factors must be evaluated in terms of disregard of human 
rights guaranteed to Americans by the first ten amendments of their Constitu¬ 
tion and to the British by their Bill of Bights. 

Totalitarian countries might provide more efficient police service, but restrictions on 
harmless movement, action, conduct, speech and thought; and requirements 
of registering and reporting changes of residence to the police are too high a 
price to pay for slightly lower crime rates. The sacrifice of security of the 
people in their persons, houses, papers and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures; of their protection against double jeopardy; self incrimination, 
deprivation of life, liberty or property without due process of law; of their right 
of trial by jury; of their protection against excessive bail, and fines; and cruel 
and unusual punishments; and of the guarantee to each citizen of equal protec¬ 
tion of the laws, is exorbitant compensation for a slight increase in the 
recovery of property, in clearance by arrest and in convictions.” 

317. Closely allied to the efficiency attained by the British Police in this respect is their 
general attitude towards the public and the genuine effort they make to win the friendship of 
the people by being helpful in matters in which police intervention may not strictly be 
required by the law. The British Police have a kindly word for everybody and their 
helpful advice is available to anyone in doubt or trouble. They help the destitute, they 
assist the troubled parents in tracing the missing child and sometimes even in smoothening 
out family quarrels, misunderstandings and estrangements. Many years ago there was a 
popular song in England with the refrain : ‘‘If you want to know the time ask a police¬ 
man”. To the great numbers of citizens, the most natural person to consult m any kind 
of trouble or difficulty is the policeman; that solid, unhurried person, who always seems as 
ready to help a child who is weeping over a lost puppy as to listen to the tale of the woman 
whose husband is not all that a husband ought to be. Nothing they feel, shocks a police¬ 
man, few things surprise him, and his help and advice are generally worth having. Most, 
of the witnesses who have been examined have stated that the police in India hardly come 
up to this ideal and they have so far depended entirely on the idea that to be effective they 
must be feared rather than loved by the people. The people try and shun the police and 
they would not like to go to them if they can help it. The blame for this is entirely not 
with the police except that the police can certainly have a kind word whenever anyone in 
difficulty comes to them. They need not be so intemperate and brusque in their manner 
and where they are most disliked is the very procedure adopted for investigation and trial, 
which involves a great deal of harassment both to the victims and to the witnesses. The 
police, due large'v to inadequacy of staff almost at every level, are greatlv harassed and in 
tint attitude of mind the finer senses generally get subdued. The Commission have 
suggested measures for making the police force adequate and the charges smaller. They 
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have also suggested better education and training to police personnel in order that they may 
develop the same outlook as a London poi iceman has. There is already a golden rule' 
embodied in the Police Manual, which sajs :— 

“No police force can perform its duties with success unless it can win the respect and 
good feeling, and secure the co-operation, of the public. To this end, the 
exercise of forbearance, civility and courtesy towards all classes is enjoined on 
every rank. Firmness in the execution of duty is essential, but rudeness, 
harshness and brutality are forbidden and will be severely punished. The 
superior officers of the police shall not only observe courteous and conciliatory 
demeanour themselves but on all occasions endeavour to inculcate in their 
subordinates the necessity of rendering the performance of their duties as little 
distasteful to the people as possible”. 

No apologies are required to quote this rub: in extenso for it would be difficult to attempt to 
improve upon it and if the police force comply with this rule both to the letter and in spirit, 
there is no reason why the Bihar Police also cannot win the co-operation of the people. 
Every superior police officer must endeavour to ensure implicit compliance with this rule. It 
has been suggested by some witnesses that superior police officers frequently slur over the 
delinquency of a policeman in this regard and are generally not prepared to listen to any 
complaint against their subordinates. This is an attitude which cannot but be too strongly 
condemned and they must learn to hear patiently and with sympathy every complaint that 
is made. It is for them to take action that justice and equity would demand. The 
Commission have also proposed several changes and improvements in the departmental, 
structural and economic aspects of police administration and are confident that they would 
herald a new era in the police administration of the State, especially if the police adminis¬ 
tered the law in a manner that is least irksome to the people. In all his official dealings 
the constable who is now to be a bigger man and better trained should act as his coun¬ 
terpart in England and really win the affection and respect of the people. The witnesses 
in a case are sometimes unnecessarily harassed and humiliated. The police must learn to 
interrogate witnesses objectively; the Public Prosecutors should ensure that witnesses are 
not harassed due to unnecessary adjournments or unnecessarily low scales of allowances. In 
short, the police must learn to make their approach correctly and sympathetically. When 
the policeman is dealing with an individual or a group or a crowd, his approach must be 
friendly as this is the only way in which he can draw out the best in an individual or 
group or crowd and can deal with the recalcitrant element more easily. Otherwise, the 
anti-social elements get the sympathy of the crowd, leaving the policeman with a much 
bigger problem. 

318. Many witnesses have alluded to ihe factors that determine the attitude of the 
people towards the police and broadly speakmg they are :— 

(t) personal contacts that are establ.shed between a citizen and a policeman; 

( ii ) what others say about the police; 

(in) what the citizen observes of the individual police officer; and, 

(in) newspaper and radio publicity. 

Each of these items deserves Bpeeial notice. 

(i) It has been suggested by many well informed witnesses that the police should 
establish contact with the citizens not only when they are engaged in police duty but also 
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at other times. Some have advocated the value of Padyatras. While this may be overdone, 
it is essential that when the police go out in the villages in a body they should establish 
friendly contacts with the people through meetings, popular games and audiovisual shows. 
Even in their patrolling work for prevention of crime, the police can well combine their 
efforts with those of the Village Volunteer Force. The Commission have also recommended 
that the officer-in-charge of a police-station should be a member of the Prakhaud Samiti and 
should be associated, may not be actively, with the various plans so that lie is at least 
aware of what is happening in his jurisdiction and can appreciate the stresses and strains 
of any programme meant for the progress of the community. The Commission support 
the recommendation made by some witnesses that the Superintendent of Police should have 
the advantage of advice from representatives of the people and this could be well achieved 
if the District Committee composed of Legislators for dealing with corruption also advises 
the authorities with regard to police administration generally in the district. Complaints, 
not necessarily with regard to corruption but with regard to administrative lapses could be 
brought to the notice by any of its members. Crime exhibitions and police sports also 
bring the police closer to the people. Opinion seems to be divided with regard to the 
police taking a band in building roads and cleaning drains through nhrumdnn. This may 
have some piopaganda value but its effects cannot last long and the Commission agree that 
the police should devote more time to their own work and to promoting better relations 
when they come in contact with the people rather than to undertaking any such work. 
They touch the people at so many points that by their behaviour and conduct alone they 
can win greatly the respect and affection of the people. 

(it) What is most important is what others say about the police. Vox popnli, vox Dei— 
the voice of the people is the voice of God and every policeman has to endeavour in a 
manner that may make him a true representative of the force and the State so that none 
can point his finger at him- One wrong act done by a policeman makes good news and it. 
travels like a snowball and tarnishes the name of the whole force. His failure comes to 
D' ascribed as the failure of the force and the Government. In the view of the Commis¬ 
sion, every single member of the force should zealously guard the reputation of the force 
and be careful to earn the good opinion of the people not by propaganda or by courting 
cheap popularity but by hard, honest, solid work. 

(in) The individual police officer, whether he is directing traffic on the cross-roads or 
regulating the crowd on a railway platform, or patrolling his beat in a town, is always 
watched. His turn-out, his demeanour, bis behaviour and his conduct generally are criti¬ 
cally observed. Every police officer should be fully cognisant of it and if he is, there is no 
doubt that lie will pass the necessary test of public gaze. 

(iv) In no small measure is the attitude of the public towards the police fashioned by 
the newspapers and the publicity agencies like the radio. Opinion aga.in is sharply divided 
with regard to the manner in which the police should establish contact with the press. 
Some witnesses have stated that the present Police Manual rule forbidding a police officer to 
have any contact with the press is salutary and should not be abrogated. Others have said 
that the police must establish healthy contacts with the press as is done in England. As 
far back as in 1845, only six years after the Metropolitan Police Force was established in 
Louden, the value of press contacts was discovered and the Commissioners of Police estab¬ 
lished verv friendly relations with the editors of responsible newspapers. It was, however, 
not till 1919 that a Press Service was formed to develop public relations. The. Metro¬ 
politan Police, and the Newspapers’ Association met together and discussed the desirability 
of establishing a central source which could assist the newspapers in checking facts and informa¬ 
tion. Tins arrangement now has been greatlv expanded and a Public Information Officer has 
been appointed. The emphasis in the aforesaid designation is on the word ‘information’ mainlv 
to emphasise that the object of the new appointment was to distribute information and also 
to avoid the criticism that is generally levelled against Public Kelations Officers whose sole 
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purpose is said to be to praise their departments and slur over their failings. The Press 
Bureau in the Metropolitan Police is now a sizeable establishment. It has been suggested 
that a similar Press Bureau should be established at the headquarters of the State under 
the Inspector-General of Police. The Commission find that Bihar was the first State to 
appoint a Police Public Relations Officer. It would be as well to change his designation to 
Police Information Officer and he should have a sizeable staff at the police headquarters 
whore press releases and hand-outs could be easily made out. This bureau should receive 
prompt information from districts regarding any case or news which may have considerable 
publicity value and which may attract prominent notice in the press. A regular system of 
sending information through the police radio grid should be introduced. Where the Commis¬ 
sion found opinion greatly divided was wit i regard to establishing such a bureau at the 
district level. Some gentlemen of the press suggested to the Commission that the Superin¬ 
tendents of Police and the Subdivisional Police Officers should be allowed to contact the 
press. While the Commission agree that the Superintendent of Police should be able to 
band out prepared press releases to representatives of the press in the district in sensational 
eases, normally the channel of such releases should be through the State Police Information 
Officer. It must also be realised that the press has sometimes to publish news which has 
a topic il value and any delay in its publication affects its circulation. The police have, 
therefore, to fall in line in a manner that no attempt is made to subvert or gag any 
news. India has a free press. Newspapers may be cautious about creating difficulties for 
'he police administration but the press cannot in fairness be required to subsist on prepared 
foods. The reporter today cannot be asked to act like an errand boy, collecting doctored 
accounts kept ready for him but if any release is faithfully and objectively prepared, the 
press will be only too glad to receive it. Several police witnesses have stressed the ines¬ 
capable conflict that goes on between the police and the press but this conflict should not 
be exaggerated nor can it be said to be a conflict of interest for both the press and the 
police have the common object of serving the people. The complaint and obviously its 
remedy are closely tied. Though the needs of an efficient police force may be great they 
cannot over-ride the needs of the press. It is often that the press highlights with success 
any news which might have been missed o" overlooked by the authorities. This is a great 
purpose that the press serves and one should not forget that the raison d’etre of a free 
press in a democratic country is the people’s dependence on it to get the news. 

Radio publicity has also an important bearing on promoting public relations and a 
helpful broadcasting system is indeed an a-set to India. The police should learn to make 
the best use of such a good medium of healthy publicity. 

319. It is impossible to deal adequately with the subject of public relations without 
discussing the telephone which is now being increasingly used by the people. The police 
should have a well organised telephone system in order to afford the necessary assistance to 
the people who can be assured of getting it even when a request is made over the telephone. 
The man who answers the telephone can sometimes make or mar the prospects of good 
public relations. He must at all times be helpful in his answers. The training in the 
police institutions should include a short course of lectures in the use of the telephone. It 
has also been suggested by the Commission in another chapter that in the bigger cities, 
police telephone booths should be installed in order to facilitate the constable in the beat to 
get in touch with the police headquarters and it is through the constable in the beat that 
the members of the public can also contact the authorities. Then again, the police head¬ 
quarters can communicate easily with the policeman on the beat whenever be is required to 
go to the assistance of the people. The Commission have been informed that the Informa¬ 
tion Room established in Scotland Yard controlling a net-work of telephones has encouraged 
good public relations in no small measure and the telephone indeed plays a great role. 

3'20. Any reasonable expenditure incurred for promoting good public relations will be 
well spent. In modern times, the expenditure on this account both in Government and in 
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industrial concerns is of no mean magnitude and in fact a staggering amount is spent by 
these concerns whether in the public or in the private sector. The police, on the other 
hand spend nothing or practically nothing on building up good public relations and the 
Commission desire that the police force should he made to realise the value of gaining the 
confidence of the people. 

Concluding, the Commission hope that good personnel selection, adequate training, 
proper supervision and above all smart turn-out and courteous behaviour at all times are 
bound to build up such happy relations that the execution of any task, however unpleasant 
would be rendered easier. Efficiency will improve and any effort made for promoting healthy 
public relations should always pay ample dividends. 



CHAPTER XXYI 

RECORDS, RETURNS AND STATISTICS 


321. Police records relating to crime may be divided into (a) records of crime, (b) records 
of criminals, (c) records of identifiable objects associated with crimes, and (3) statistics, 
graphs, maps, etc. Pecord and returns are also necessary for efficient organisation of the 
force and management of the personnel. Tie present system of record keeping in the police 
makes elaborate provision for records and returns relating to both crime and personnel 
management. Chapter XXX and XXXI and Appendices 61, 62 and 64 of the Police 
Manual are devoted entirely to the returns, records and registers which should be maintained 
in police-stations and other offices. They are supplemented by Police Orders Nos. 3, 5, 26, 
42 and 47 and some more forms have been prescribed in the districts under the. orders of the 
Deputv Inspector-General and the Superintendents. The Commission are required to 
enquire and report whether the existing statistical returns, and the registers and records 
maintained in the police-stations and other police offices are satisfactory; and whether the 
use to which statistical returns are put as test of police working is appropriate. 

322. Majority of the witnesses are of the view that there is nothing inherently wrong 
with the present system of record keeping which serves the two-fold purpose of affording 
a measure of the crime problem and some indication of the success of the police in dealing 
with it, and of providing practical aids in the prevention and detection of crime. Some of 
them are, however, of the view that certain minor deficiencies need be removed to make 
the system compact and up-to-date. The records of criminals do not provide for collection 
cf age, educational qualifications, and economic and social status of persons involved in 
crimes, nor are their physical peculiarities and methods of operation recorded in sufficient 
details. The records of identifiable objects associated with crimes do not contain all relevant 
particulars. Another criticism is that the system suffers from some waste of effort due to 
duplication and lack of uniformity and standardisation. It is also the view of some senior 
police officers that the most prominent deficiency in the records of the police-stations is the 
absence of any running record of cases and for most of the details, case diaries have to be 
referred to. Suggestions have been made that the daily personal diary of a Circle Inspector 
(now to be of the rank of Chief Inspector) should be replaced by a monthly tour diary and 
their daily reports should be converted into weekly reports; the birth and death register, 
epidemic register, register for statistics of wild animals, and w’eather and crop report should 
be eliminated; the police-station need not compile quarterly and annual statistics of crime 
which can now be prepared in the District Crime Bureau and District Court Office. Some 
witnesses have drawn pointed attention to the deficiency that exists in the crime records of 
police-stations on account of the exclusion of cases instituted in and judicially disposed of 
by the Gram Panchayat Cutcherries. It is their view that information about these crimes 
should be incorporated in the crime records of the police-stations as otherwise a true picture 
of crimes in rural areas would not be available. With regard to the three important 
registers, namely, the station diary, the crime directory and the khatian, suggestions have 
been made that entries in the station diary should be serialised in annual numbers and not 
in monthly numbers, the present crime directory should be replaced either by the card index 
or by the previous crime directory and compilation of half-yearly station statistics is 
superfluous. 

323. The Commission felt that for a proper and fuller examination of the subject, it was 
necessary to entrust this task to a departmental committee and accordingly, the Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar, was requested to constitute a committee to examine the existing 
record system in all its details and advise the C ommission whether it was necessary to modify, 
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abolish or introduce any return, register or record. Though the relevant term of reference 
refers to statistical returns, records and registers dealing with crimes and criminals only, 
the Commission decided to expand the scope of their examination and, therefore, requested 
the committee to consider other returns and records also. For purpose of examination, the 
committee was advised to divide the forms in two broad categories, namely, (i) those relating 
to crimes and criminals, and (ii) those relating to the administration and organisation of the 
force. It was also indicated to the committee that in recommending any change, the main 
objective should be to avoid waste of effort due to any duplication by securing standardisation 
and harmonisation at different levels from the police-station to the police headquarters. In 
this counexion, the committee was also requested to devise, if possible, some multipurpose 
registers hv amalgamating some of the inter-connected registers. The report of the com¬ 
mittee forms Appendix XY of this Report. Its recommendations bear evidence of the care 
and thoroughness with which the committee dealt with the subject and there is hardly a 
detail which escaped its examination. It did not recommend any major change in the 
existing system on account of the fact that most of the returns, records and registers served 
a distinct purpose and any attempt to combine even some of them would, in the view of the 
committee, make the task of maintaining such registers involved, even clumsy and, perhaps, 
confusing. The committee was also influenced by the fact that the statistical compilations 
and maintenance of registers and records at police-stations and other offices were entrusted to 
persons who had hardly any training in statistics and, therefore, a complicated system of 
record-keeping would be difficult to maintain. The committee further realised that the 
prescribed forms were so intimately linked up with the corresponding rules of the Police 
Manual that major changes required modification or revision of the relevant rules. As 
revision of the Police Manual would be inevitable in the light of the changes that should 
follow in the wake of the recommendations of the Commission, the committ.ee did not advise 
anv large-scale revision of the Police Manual, particularly when it had no Idea of the 
structural and procedural changes likely to be recommended bv the Commission. The 
committee also felt that it was not advisable to recommend any change merely for its own 
sake and accepted the golden rule that those forms that had stood the test of time need not 
be changed without good reason. 

324. The Commission fully concur in the above views of the committee and appreciate 
that for very good reasons, the approach of the committee had to be cautious and conservative. 
A review of its various recommendations leaves no doubt that in recommending the changes, 
even the verbal ones, the considerations that influenced the committee were the necessity of 
making the existing forms more rational, accurate, modern and up-to-date, of incorporating 
some of the manuscript forms found to be serving useful purpose and of ensuring that the 
spacing of the columns was convenient and that some salutary checks to prevent some of the 
existing abuses were provided. Recently, criminologists have attached considerable 
importance to information about sex, age, physical description, educational attainments and 
social and economic status of delinquents and criminals. The existing forms do not elicit all the 
required information and it is, therefore, necessary to introduce appropriate columns in some 
relevant forms for collecting these valuable data. The Chief Inspector in charge of a circle 
will now be required to append certificates of local verification to everv report submitted 
under section 110 of the Code of Criminal Procedure; the more details in the malkhana register 
about the disposal of property in the custody of the police will obviate the scope of any 
irregularity; the revised form of prosecution report under the Motor Vehicles Act will ensure 
its proper account during transit; the proposed form for identification of suspects should 
prevent some of the existing abuses; the changes proposed in the daily under-trial case report 
would furnish a clearer picture of the witnesses summoned and examined, payments made to 
witnesses and remands granted; the form of post-mortem examination report as redesigned 
will secure that this basic, piece of medico-legal evidence is accurate in all respects and 
contains fuller information. Numerous similar changes have been suggested by the com¬ 
mittee and the Commission hope that they will remove most of the procedural defects. 
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Tie committee has added some forms e.g., (?') crime index at police-stations, («) 
register for recognition of bad characters, (in) part II of the malkhana register of the police- 
station for identifiable stolen objects, (it) intimation slip regarding refusal of investigation 
of cases under section 157(f)) of the Code ot Criminal Procedure, ( v ) request register, (vi) 
register for statistics of juvenile crimes and criminals, (vit) summons to search witnesses 
under section 103 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, (viii) register for proceedings of police 
council and (ix) comments of prosecuting officers on investigation as required under rule 264 
of the Police Manual. Weighty reasons have been advanced for these additions and they 
should be accepted. The addition of crime index at a police-station will necessitate some 
minor changes in the khatian Parts I—II. The proposed register will, give a running 
account of all crimes reported to the police. The station statistics should be maintained in 
two pa»-ts. The compilation of half yearly statistics should be given up. The Commission 
also accept that the forms for return of trigonometrical survey pillars, register of births, 
and deaths, epidemic report and weather and crop report should be excluded from the list. 
It has also recommended elimination of some other unimportant forms and returns. 

325. The Commission have the following comments to offer on some of the other 
recommendations of the committee : — 

(t) First Information Report.- —Though the abolition of the post of Subdivisional 
Police Officer has been recommi nded, the first information report book should 
continue to be printed in quintruplicate as one copy will be required for the 
District Director of Prosecutions. The other recommendations of the committee 
are in order. 

<n) Case Diaries. —The Commission have made separate recommendation about the 
case diaries in the chapter dealing with investigation of cases. Case diaries 
should be written in quadruplicate as one copy will be required for the District 
Director of Prosecutions. 

(in) Dossiers, Crime Directory and Indexes. —The recommendations of the committee 
should be accepted subject to the modification that all cases should be entered 
in the crime directory (Part II) and not only detected cases as recommended by 
the committee. The Commission consider it necessary that an investigating 
officer must also know all about the undetected cases as some of these may 
furnish valuable information. The Commission do not agree with the 
committee that a cluster of undetected cases in a particular area has nothing 
but a statistical value. If these cases are properly entered in the crime 
directory, an analysis of the merhods of operation may help the investigating 
officer in detecting the criminals responsible for these crimes. The addition 
of a physical peculiarity index is indeed necessary. Dossiers should be 
compiled in the District Crime Bureaux and distributed to police-stations 
concerned. 

(it) Personal Diaries of Inspectors. —The Commission consider it necessary that the 
circle police officer should continu" to send his daily diary to the Superintendent 
of Police. In accordance with rule 64 of the Police Manual, this diary should 
contain information regarding nor only police matters, but also all events of 
public interest occurring in the circle. 

(v) Daily Report. —This report is submitted by the Circle Inspector and furnishes 
valuable information about his circle. The Commission agree with the 
committee that daily reports are generally received with delay and therefore, 
their purpose is defeated. The Commission desire that this report should 
continue to be submitted everyday and any delay in the submission of this 
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report should receive adverse notice. The form should be revised as suggested 
by the committee. 

(vi) General Register. —’The Commission have made separate recommendations about 

this register while dealing with the functioning of the Police Court Office and 
the same may be accepted. The suggestion of the committee regarding 
publication of daily lists in every subdivision also deserves consideration. 

(vii) Monthly Grime Return. —The committee has not considered it necessary to 

prescribe any standard form for it and wants the manuscript form prescribed 
from time to time to continue. The Commission do not accept this suggestion 
and recommend that the form of monthly crime return should be standardised 
and a bound book with perforated sheets should be supplied to every police- 
station, so that the return can be conveniently compiled from month to month 
and submitted to the circle officer and the District Crime Bureau. 

(viii! Station Diary. —-The recommendations of the committee should be accepted. It 
is necessary to have the station diary in the foolscap size as in the past and the 
entries that are made while opening and closing the diary should be standardised 
and printed in the pro forma recommended by the committee. 

(ix) Confidential Character Roll. —The Commission do not agree with the committee ' 
that no prejudice is caused if the recording officer sees the previous remarks. 
It is true that he frequently consults the confidential character roll of his 
subordinates, but should not refer to them at the time of recording his own 
remarks. 

32G. All other recommendations of the committee are in order and should be accepted 
in due course. The Commission have recommended already while dealing with registration 
and surveillance of bad characters and the registration of offences that some satisfactory 
method must be adopted to ensure that cases instituted in and disposed of by the Gram 
Cutcherry are regularly communicated to the police, for it is necessary that relevant details 
about these crimes are incorporated in the crime directory and other crime records of the 
police-station. The Commission have also observed while dealing with the Criminal 
Investigation Department that the witnesses are in favour of maintaining classified records 
of certain types of crimes and criminals in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau of the Criminal 
Investigation Department and the District Crime Bureau. It has already been recommended 
by the Commission that the system of record keeping in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and the District Crime Bureau should be co-ordinated. 
The Commission have not appreciated the necessity of any such criminal record office at 
headquarters of range Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 

327. For securing necessary efficiency and speed in the compilation of statistical returns 
and maintenance of records and registers, the Commission agree with witnesses that 
increas'ng use of printed and standardised forms is advisable. The departmental committee 
lias also suggested that some of the manuscript forms which have stood the test of time 
should be included in the list of printed forms. Begard ng the use of mechanical devices, 
some witnesses are of the view that these devices may not be of much practical utility at the 
police-station and circle office, but can certainly be used with advantage in the District 
Crime Bureau, the ^Research and Statistical Bureau and the Criminal Intelligence Bureau of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Regarding the necessity of providing special statistical staff for collection, compilation 
and preparation of criminal statistics and records, quite a number of witnesses are of the 
view that a specialised statistical staff is not required at the police-stations and circle offices, 
and even in the District Crime Bureau, specialised staff will not be required if one of the 
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ministerial officers is given the necessary training and entrusted with statistical compilation. 
Majority of the witnesses, however, want trained statistical staff at the police headquarters. 
The Commission have already recommenled while dealing with the organisation of the 
Criminal Investigation Department that the present Kesearch and Statistical Bureau should 
be made permanent and a statistical section should be organised in every District Crime 
Bureau, but the latter need not be manned by any special statistical staff. 

328. The Commission would now answer the second question raised in the terms of 
reference; whether the use to which statistical returns are put as tests of police working is 
appropriate. The answer is furnished in Police Manual rule 47 which discourages use of 
statistics, as “the chief means” of assessing police work. It is stressed in this rule that 
statistics are of value to inspecting officers, indicating as they do the officers whose work 
needs special scrutiny and the area and classes of crime on which they should concentrate 
their energy, but if statistics are used as ‘the chief means’ of assessing the work of an 
officer, the assessment may be defective and subordinate officers may be encouraged to 
believe that credit for good work can be obtained by securing a high ratio of conviction and 
maintaining a low incidence of crime. It is further emphasised in the aforesaid rule that 
award of praise or blame on the basis of statistics is dangerous and may be unfair. Buie 3 
of the Police Manual also requires that an officer should be judged not by his success in the 
investigation and prosecution of offences, nut by his display of method and intelligence, his 
general efficiency and keenness, his management of the subordinates and above all, by his 
knowledge and control of the local charge committed to his care. In the view of the Commis¬ 
sion, these rules are sound and need no modification and in this conclusion, the Com¬ 
mission are supported by a large number of witnesses. Senior police officers are strongly 
of the view that the work of a police officer should be judged by the manner and volume of 
work done by him and the statistics should be just a guide to indicate the fluctuation in the 
figures. Some Inspectors-General of Police have suggested that assessment should always 
be based on the scrutiny and examination of individual cases, results obtained and the 
standard maintained in the investigation and prosecution of cases. The Commission fully 
concur in these views and recommend that statistics should be used only as indicators of 
trends and should help police officers in planning their measures for prevention and detection 
of crime. Beward or punishment must not be awarded on the basis of crime statistics and 
if theie is a tendency in any inspecting officer to recognise work on the basis of statistics, it 
must be resisted. The Commission have observed already while dealing with statistics of 
crime that statistics alone cannot always reflect the crime situation and at best they can he 
used for drawing certain conclusions. 



CHAPTER XXYII 


ESTIMATE OF STRENGTH AND COST 

A. Strength 

329. The Commission while making their recommendations in this lienort, for increase 
in the strength of the State Police Force, delineation of smaller police charges, rise in salaries 
of the various ranks, especially of the constabulary have been considerably influenced by the 
unanimity of evidence before them that in a democratic set-up the entire police methodology 
has to undergo a change as the task of the police is now more delicate, onerous and respon¬ 
sible. The unarmed branch, including the investigating agency, has claimed the largest 
increase as the complaint was universal that the standard of investigation was low and that 
patrolling in urban areas inadequate. Tn order to raise the standard of investigation, the 
Commission have also recommended increasing scientific assistance h v technical branches 
which require some expansion and increased pay. Again, agreeing with the concensus of 
opinion expressed before the Commission they have not increased the strength of the Special 
Armed Police (Military Police) or the District Armed Police lmt the increase that is noticed 
is only due to the increase in the strength of the middle supervisory ranks and the increase 
in the number of districts. The Commission have recommended smaller police districts 
which should now number 30 instead of 20 and circle charges which are at present heavy 
should consist of not more than four police-stations. They have also accepted the proposal 
which has been examined bv Government already that there should he one police-station for 
every Anchal. Among the supervisory ranks, the Commission have proposed the abolition 
of the posts of Subdivisions! Police Officers in order to strengthen the principal line of 
supervisors in the. cadre of circle officers who are now to be of the rank of Chief Inspector. 
The Commission hope that Jhe Chief Inspector, who will be a full-fledged gazetted officer, 
will raise the standard of supervisory work and their supervision will he more direct and 
efficient. The Superintendent of Police will acquire a proper second officer in an Assistant 
or a Deputy Superintendent of Police who will be able to relieve him of most of his desk work 
and assume all his responsibilities in his absence which will enable him to tour about 
extensively in the district for supervision and for establishing closer contact Doth with his 
t-taff and the people. The scheme suggested, however, would only mean a nominal increase 
in the supervisory ranks. 

330. The Commission have carefully analysed the task of each branch of the police force, 
measured if- in terms of man-power and their equipment, and recommended certain yardsticks. 
The greater necessity of improving the quality of the personnel has weighed with the Com¬ 
mission in determining the. size of the force. The recommended yardsticks should, however, 
provide the minimum man-power required on account of much increase in population, road- 
mileage, traffic problems and growing urbanisation. For urban areas, the strength of the 
constables for beat patrols has been fixed at the rate of one for 500 of the population and 
sufficient man-power has been provided for duties connected with traffic and other police 
problem-- peculiar to these areas. For the two bigger cities, Patna and Jamshedpur, the 
police set-up is designed on a slightly different pattern. Tn the rural areas, the police 
should earnestly invoke the co-operation of the Gram Panchavats and the Village Volunteer 
Forces. Police-stations which form the kevstone of police administration have been 
recommended to he reorganised and only slightly reinforced. The charge of a police-station 
should be held by an officer of the rank of Inspector and an Assistant Inspector who will he 
the principal investigating officer should he provided at the rate of one officer for 60—70 
cognisable cases a year. Two Head-constables should be posted for serishta work and the 
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management of the constables. The strength of constables of a police-station is not normally 
to exceed ten. The strength of the railway police has been so augmented as to ensure 
proper investigation of railway crime and the efficient watch of all important trains and 
railway stations. Increasing use of dogs for prevention and detection of crime and employ¬ 
ment of police women are unavoidable. Some increase in the scientific sections of the 
Criminal Investigation Department and the Police Radio Organisation is inevitable if the 
force has to be provided with modern facilities of investigation and communication. The 
increase m the number of vehicles has b-en kept to the minimum though the Commission 
would like the scales recommended by th- sub-committee appointed b v a conference of the 
Inspectors-General of Police to be adopted in due course. On account of separation of the 
judiciary and the executive, the prosecuting agency has been reorganised and an altogether 
separate non-police cadre has been recommended. 

331. Appendices X and XI contain an estimate of the strength of police and non-police 
personnel and the abstracts thereof. An attempt has been made to calculate the strength as 
accurately as possible, but the actual strength required can be determined only by a careful 
and detailed application of the various recommendations which the State Government may 
accept. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

At present, there is one Inspector-General and seven Deputy Inspectors-General. The 
Commission have not recommended any change in the strength of these administrative 
officers, but some redistribution of the duties of the Deputy Inspectors-General has been 
suggested. Three Deputy Inspectors-General will be required for the ranges; the Criminal 
Investigation Department should be split up into the State Intelligence Department and 
the Criminal Investigation Department, each with its own Deputy Inspector-General and 
railway police added to the charge of the latter who will be designated Deputy Inspector- 
General, Crime and Railways; the Deputy Inspector-General, Military Police, will also be 
in administrative charge of the Police 'Iransport, the Police Radio and the State Fire Service 
and a separate Deputy Inspector-General will hold charge of the training institutions. 

SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 

There are 41 Superintendents including 6 Additional Superintendents, 121 Deputy 
Superintendents and 228 Inspectors to supervise the work of the basic police 
ranks. No change has been suggested in the rank of Superintendent of Police, hut 
4 more Superintendents will be required oil account of increase in the number of police 
districts and upgrading of the rank of the Police Information Officer. The 6 posts of 
Additional Superintendents of Police will be replaced by Superintendents. Sixteen Assistant 
Superintendents and 51 Deputy Superintendents will be required for the posts of “second 
officers”. There will be a substantial reduction in the strength of Deputy Superintendents. 
A new cadre of Chief Inspectors has been proposed for supervising the work of the police- 
stations and for corresponding assignments in other brandies. This cadre will consist of 313 
officers. The proposed total strength of all the supervisory officers will be 425 as against the 
present strength of 406. 

EXECUTIVE FORCE 
(t) Unarmed Branch 

1.4-11 Sub-Inspectors, 1.538 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 454 Havildars, 1.126 Writer- 
constables and 14,034 constables constitute the unarmed branch of the police. The Sub- 
Insnectors form the core of the force as this cadre provides the officers-in-charge of police- 
stations and the investigating officers. This cadre will be replaced by a cadre of Inspectors 
on senior and junior scales, who will hold charge of police-stations; all urban police-stations 
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and heavier rural police-stations will have Inspectors on the senior scale and other police- 
stations, Inspectors on the junior scale as officers-in-charge. Some Inspectors will also be re¬ 
quired for the State Intelligence Department, the Criminal Investigation Department and the 
training institutions, and for supervising patrols, traffic and other police duties in the 
districts. 319 Inspectors will be required in the senior scale and 751 in the junior scale. 

Another new caure of Assistant Inspectors will constitute the principal investigating 
agency. Every police-station will have one investigating officer for 60—70 cognisable cases 
a year. The bulk of them will, therefore, be posted to the police-stations and a fair number 
will be required for the State Intelligence Department, the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment and other branches. Thus 1,283 Assistant Inspectors will be required. 

The total strength of Inspectors on the senior and junior scales and Assistant Inspectors 
will be 2,353 as agamst the existing strength of 1,411 Sub-Inspectors. This increase of 
942 is necessary to raise the standard of investigation and to tone up the administration at 
the level of the police-station. 

3,118 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Writer-constables and Havildars are at present employed 
on cleiical and other duties in the police-stations. These officers will be replaced by a cadre 
of Head-constables. 949 Head-constables will be posted to police-stations, 105 to out-posts 
and beat houses, 347 to town out-posts, 45 to traffic, 172 to the cities of Patna and Jamshed¬ 
pur, 183 to the railway police, 80 to the State Intelligence Department, 13 to the Crime 
Branch of the Criminal Investigation Department, 136 to Court Offices and 407 as Steno. 
Head-constables. The remainder will be posted to district headquarters and other offices. 
2,561 Head-constables will replace 3,118 z\ssistant Sub-Inspectors, Writer-constables and 
Havildars resulting in a saving of 557. 

There are at present 14,034 unarmed constables attached to police-stations, out-posts, 
traffic, Government Railway Police, Criminal Investigation Department and other branches. 
The revised requirement will be 17,107. Increase of 3,133 constables is not considerable as 
towns will have one constable for 500 population for beat patrols, the strength of traffic 
constables will be doubled, and police-stations will have 10 constables each. The leave 
reserve of police-station and out-post personnel will be kept at the posts and not at the 
headquarters of the districts. 

( it ) Armed Branch 

The District Armed Police (5,114), Anchal Force (3,568), Bihar Military Police (3,575) 


and Mounted Military Police (210) constitute the armed branch of the police. The revised 
strength of these units will be as follows :— 

District Armed Police ... ... .., ... 5,683 

Anchal Force ... ... ... ... 3,525 

Special Armed Police ... ... ... ... 3,848 

Mounted Armed Police ... ... ... ... 153 


There will be a net increase of only 740. The increase in the strength of constables is 
negligible but there has been a substantial increase in the ranks of non-commissioned 
officers. This increase is irresistible as efficiency of armed police cannot be maintained 
without close and effective supervision. The scales adopted for the middle ranks have been 
recommended by the sub-committee appointed by a conference of the Inspectors-General of 
Police. The training reserve of the District Armed Police will be maintained at the 
training centres of the Special Armed Police. The strength of the Mounted Armed Police 
will decrease by over 50 men. 
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SPECIAL POLICE ORGANISATION 
( i ) Police Communications 

The present strength of the police radio personnel is 349 for 99 stations. 51 more stations 
are tc be added. These radio stations will (over 8 Information Rooms, 21 radio-patrol cars 
and some selected police-stations and police circles. The increase in the strength is also 
due to the adoption of the scale recommended by the Technical Standards Committee, 1959. 
An officer of the rank of Superintendent will hold charge of this organisation but this post 
will not be borne on the cadre of Superintendents of Police. Except the Chief Inspector, 
the police radio personnel will form a closed cadre up to the rank of Dep'uty Superintendent 
but they will continue to be enrolled under the Police Act. 

in ) Police Transport 

The present strength of drivers and assistant drivers is 854 for 405 vehicles. The 
Commission have recommended a separate cadre op 1,305 drivers and assistant drivers for 
555 vehicles excluding 40 motor-cycles. Despite a very strong demand for more liberal 
scale of vehicles for tne districts and the police-stations, the increase has been kept at the 
minimum. A few more vehicles will be required for the radio-patrol cars, the increased 
number of police circles, the cities of Patna and Jamshedpur and for providing a mobile 
laboratory to each district and meeting other necessities. The scale of driving staff has not 
been increased, but two additional drivers have been provided for the radio-patrol cars and 
the stand-by vehicles so that they could operate round the clock and a leave and training 
reserve at 18 per cent has been provided. Motor-launches and necessary driving staff of 41 
will be required for river patrols as agains: the present staff of 9. The maintenance of 
police vehicles leaves much to be desired and, therefore, a proper workshop at Patna and 
smaller workshops at Ranchi and Aluzaffarpm have been recommended to be set up. These 
workshops will require 76 against the existing strength of 32. Total increase in this 
branch is 606. 

( in ) Police Wiomen 

At present there is no separate cadre of police women. A cadre of two Inspectors on 
the senior scale, 35 Assistant Inspectors and 283 Head-constables has been recommended for 
the cities of Patna and Jamshedpur, and the districts including the railway police districts. 

( iv ) Dog Squad 

The force for dog squads has been included in the unarmed branch of the police. The 
increase is very small. 

( v ) State Fire Service Organisation 

For 16 units, the present strength is 129. For the proposed 29 units, additional 218 
men will be required. The scale has not been changed but leave and training reserve at 
tne rate of 18 per cent has been provided. There will be one State Fire Service Officer and 
an Assistant State Fire Service Officer. The personnel will be recruited under the Bihar Fire 
Service Act and will form a closed cadre. Its cost will be borne by the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Department. Its administrative cohtr >1 will vest in the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Armed Police. 

NON-POLICE PERSONNEL 
( i ) Prosecuting Agency 

At present it consists of 172 Police Prosecutors. The Commission have proposed 
complete separation of this agency from the Police Department and the reorganised prosecut¬ 
ing branch will consist of 351 prosecutors, recruited from the Bar and maintained under the 
administrative control of Government in the Law 7 Department. 

31 


4 Police. 
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( ii ) Experts of the Criminal Investigation Department 

37 Experts, 6 Sub-Inspectors and (5 Assistant Sub-Inspectors man the Finger Print 
Bureau, Handwriting Section and the Photo Bureaux. It is proposed to add ‘27 junior 
experts to the scientific sections of the 27 police districts excluding the three railway 
districts; three senior experts are provided for the training institutions, three experts will be 
required for the police museum and the crime-prevention exhibition, 8 testers and searchers 
have been added to the existing strength of experts. The increase in the number of experts 
will be 44 but actual increase will be 32 only as 12 executive police officers are at present 
posted to the district photo bureaux. 

( in ) Research and Statistical Bureau of the Criminal Investigation Department 
No change is recommended except that 2 orderlies have been added to the strength. 

( iv ) Reporters of the State Intelligence Department 
No change is recommended. 


( v ) Map and Plan Drawers 

One map and plan drawer has been recommended for each of the 30 districts (25 police 
districts, 2 city police and 3 railway police districts) and one for the training institutions, 
The Commission have considered it necessary to provide this facility as judges and lawyers 
nave complained that maps and plans of scenes of crime are seldom prepared by investigating 
officers. Maps and plans are vital for efficient investigation and, therefore, expenditure on 
31 map and plan drawers is fully ijustified. 

(in') Followers 

706 followers will be required as against the existing strength of 372. The District 
Armed Police do not have any followers. 90 cooks, 180 water carriers, 30 barbers, 30 sweepers 
and 30 washermen have been provided for the striking force. The strength of followers 
for the Special Armed Police has been slightly increased to ensure that one cook and two 
water carriers are available for each platoon. 

( vii ) Police Ministerial Officers 

Their present strength is 913. Except for additions in the supervisory ranks, no change 
has been suggested in the strength of ministerial officers for the offices of the Inspector- 
General and the Deputy Inspectors-General. For district offices, 30 posts of Office 
Managers have been recommended. They will replace the present Reserve Sub-Inspectors. 
In every Police Office, there will be a Head Clerk on the existing junior scale of pav for each 
of the 5 sections, 159 Head Clerks will he required. The posts of an equal number of 
upper division clerks are proposed to be abolished. 38 accountants will be required at the 
rate of one for 30 police districts, 5 Special Armed Police battalions, Mounted Armed Police 
battalion, the Transport Branch, and the training institutions. Five assistant accountants 
will be required for 5 Special Armed Police battalions as these battalions will have only one 
Head Clerk. On tlie recommended yardstick, 643 lower division clerks will be required. 
The total increase will be 301. No ministerial staff is at present sanctioned for the Police. 
Radio organisation and, therefore, no staff lias been recommended. If necessary this 
organisation can be staffed on the pattern of the Special Armed Police battalion. The 
requirement of the expanded State Fire Service is not known and, therefore, no ministerial 
staff has been recommended for this non-police organisation. 

332. The total strength of the police personnel after the recommendations of the 
Commission have been fully implemented will be 38,078 against the strength of 32,861 on 
31st December I960. The increase is bv 19 per cent while the population in the last" decade 
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has perhaps increased by 25 per cent. This increase cannot be grudged as Appendix XIV 
will show that in its ratio of police to population, Bihar compares ’.unfavourably with almost 
all the major States. There is one policeman for 1,180 population in Bihar as against 687 
in West Bengal, 571 in Bombay, 642 in Madhya Pradesh, 881 in 'Andhra, 471 in the Punjab, 
621 in Assam, 1,057 m Orissa, and 1,017 in Uttar Pradesh. The increased strength of 
police will provide one policeman for 903 of population. This ratio is, however, based on 
the census of 1951. With the increase in population during the last 10 years the ratio of 
police to population may ultimately work ou: to one policeman for over 1,100 men. It may 
be clarified that the proposed structure does not visualise any further expansion of the police 
force on the basis of population except for seme increase in the strength of the town out-post. 

333. It would appear that the proposed structure of the State Police Force will require 
recruitment of the increased strength, absorption of the existing ranks of Havildar, Writer- 
constables, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, Inspectors, Sergeants and Sergeants- 
Major and reduction in the strength of Deputy Superintendents. For all these, a phased 
programme will have to be prepared; the rate of recruitment will have to be carefully 
determined because any recruitment greatly in excess of the normal rate would lead later to 
a stagnation in promotion; absorption of existing personnel in the new cadres will require 
proper scrutiny of their merit and ability. The Commission hope that the recruitment of 
additional personnel, absorption of some of the existing ranks, and constriction of the cadre 
of Deputy Superintendents should be achieved within five years. 

B. Cost 

334. It has been explained in the foregoing paragraphs that a proper reorganisation of 
the Bihar Police will require increase in its strength and a definite improvement in its 
quality and morale. And all these cannot but necessarily result in increased expenditure on 
this important branch of the administration. 

While introducing the Police Bill in 1861, the then Home Member of the Supreme 
Government had admitted that die Bengal Police was the least expensive of the police in 
India and that it could not be rendered more efficient without increased cost. Towards the 
close of the last century, the Beanies Police Committee of Bengal had observed, “we wish 
to express our conviction that although our proposals involve a very serious increase of 
expenditure, the main object in view—the reform of the working branch of the police, and 
the improvement of their relations with the people—cannot be attained at a lighter cost. The 
difficulty is one of old standing, which has never been adequately dealt with. Since the 
beginning of the century the legitimate pay of the police officers concerned in the prevention 
and investigation of crime has all along been inadequate to raise the members of the force 
above the temptation to add to their salaries by illegitimate means. It is unnecessary to 
point out the serious consequences arising from this state of things in the case of men for 
whom a high standard of integrity is required. An attempt is now being made to rectify 
this mistake, and it is inevitable that the expense of doing so should be considerable. Hail 
this fact been recognised when the police was reformed in 1861, the improvement might have 
been effected gradually and without imposing any heavy burden on Imperial or Provincial 
finances. But w’e are called upon to do at cue stroke that which should have been the labour 
of years, and the financial problem is the more difficult of solution because it has been so 
long postponed’’.1 Similar views were expressed by the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03. 
who maintained “without hesitation that any real effort to attain greater security of life and 
property and some reasonable hope of freedom from the oppression and other serious evils 
complained of by this vast population of three hundred millions fully justify this additional 
expenditure of less than one million sterling per annum”.2 


1. Paragraph 124 of the Report. 

2. Paragraph 198 of the Report. 





335. Bihar started with a modest police budget, of Rs. 10.17 lakhs in 1012-13 and it stood 
at Rs. 78.59 lakhs in 1937-38 after separation of Orissa. Bor 1958-59, the police budget 
was sanctioned for its. 171 lakhs. The factors contributing mainly to this increase are <i) 
the expansion of the force undertaken in 1915—17, (ii) increased pay and ml hoc increases 
from time to time in the cost of living allowance for lower ranks, (Hi) increase in the strength 
of the military police battalions in 1917-18, ( iv) organisation of the Home Guards, (v) enter¬ 
tainment of Anchal Borce, (vi) increased expenditure on village police, and (vii) rise in 
prices of materials for uniform, armament and other equipment. It has been indicated 
already that there has not been any appreciable or planned expansion of the force after 1946- 
47 though the volume and complexity of police work have undergone a great change. 

Since 1916-47, the percentage of expendiiure on the police to the total budget of the 
State has gradually diminished. It will appear from the statement below that in 1958-59, 
the expenditure on police was only 5.6 per cent of the total budget of the State whereas 
in 1946-47, it was as high as 15.2 per cent. 


Year 

Police expenditure 
(Lakhe) 

Total budget 
(Lakhs) 

Percentage of total expenditure 
to totul budget 

1946-47 

249 

1,634 

15.2 

1947-48 

261 

1,877 

13.9 

1948-49 

334 

2,612 

12.8 

1949-50 

363 

2,713 

13.4 

1950-51 

382 

3,761 

11.3 

1951-62 

408 

4,445 

9.2 

1952 -53 

375 

2,731 

13.7 

1953-54 

.. 381 

3,680 

10.3 

1954-55 

396 

4,814 

8.2 

1965-56 

420 

7,200 

5.8 

1956-57 

441 

6,949 

6.3 

1957-58 

.. 435 

8,252 

5.2 

1958-59 

4?1 

8,308 

5.6 


336. Appendix .X1V will show that the per capita expenditure on the police in Bihar as 
compared with most of the major States is also low. It is Rs. 1.29 against Rs. 3.35 in West 
Bengal, Rs. 3.81 in Bombay, Rs. 2.8 in the Punjab, Rs. 1.93 in Madras j Rs. 1.55 in Uttar 
Pradesh and Rs. 3.64 m Assam. Orissa is the only State with a lower per capita expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 1.17. Bihar (Rs. 1,526) also compares unfavourably with West Bengal (Rs. 2,283), 
Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 1,577), Bombay (Rs. 2,220), Madras (Rs. 1,978) and Assam (Rs. 2,262) 
in the ratio of policeman to expenditure. 

337. Apart from the support which any recommendation for a reasonable increase in the 
police budget draws from the preceding paragraphs, a very categorical demand lias been 
made by an overwhelming majority of witnesses representing the public opinion, the press 
and the officials. Some 25 witnesses only seem to consider the present expenditure either 
excessive or reasonable. The other nearlv 200 of them are strongly in favour of substantial 
increase in the police expenditure. In this demand is reflected the acute anxiety of the 
people to ensure that efficiency and effectiveness of the police are not sacrificed for economy. 
It is tl eir fear that uneconomic expenditure on police may leave wide gaps for mischief by 
anti-social elements. The witnesses have asked for more expenditure on the police on the 
ground of necessity for more man-power, more scientific equipment, more transport and a 
happier force. An eminent economist, who is also a member of the Legislature, is clearly 
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of the view that the police budget lias not increased in proportion to the growth in the 
revenue budget and the total budget of the State. A witness, who was till lately the 
Development Commissioner of the State, considers the money spent over tire police force to 
be low considering the special problems of ti e State and adds that a force which is “under¬ 
paid, badly equipped and under-staffed”, cannot be effective and efficient and is, therefore, 
uneconomic as there is a certain critical level below which any expenditure is wasted. He 
is unable to appreciate any idea of freezing expenditure on the police on the ground that any 
extra expenditure is not covered strictly by development plans. His successor also confirms 
this point of view in his evidence before the Commission. He suggests that as law and 
order is a vital condition of progress on the developmental front, the additional unavoidable 
expenditure for improving law and order arrangement should become an integral part of the 
administrative reorganisation proposal and should qualify for inclusion in the third plan. The 
Member, Board of Revenue, feels that “there is a definite necessity for increase in the police 
budget which in recent years is showing progressive decrease in relation to the total expendi¬ 
ture of the State”. He considers it a serious “mistake to freeze the police budget by classi¬ 
fying it as a non-plan expenditure”. Expenditure on police administration is according to 
him, not inconsistent with t'he conception of a welfare State, which cannot be erected except 
on a solid foundation of police and revenue administration. Similar views have been 
expressed by other senior officials of the Government. The Commission are in no doubt 
that this popular demand indicates the acute dissatisfaction of the people with the present 
standards of police work and the desire to pay a higher price for the much needed reforms. 
These views have encouraged the Commission to make their recommendations in the hope 
that the resultant increase in expenditure will be welcome. 

338. An attempt has been made to indicate the financial implication of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission in Appendices XII and XIII. The estimates show an increased 
expenditure of Rs. 178 lakhs per year on account of pay of the proposed strength of the force. 

The revised scales of special pay will resi It in an increase of Rs. 7 lakhs. The increase 
in contingencies calculated roughly at the rate of 8 per cent of the increase in pay and special 
pay comes approximately to Rs. 14 lakhs. The various allowances will account for an 
increase of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

For want of sufficient data not even an approximate idea can he formed of ‘lie extent of 
capital expenditure which should also he phased. 

The whole of the increased expenditure on account of pay, special pay, contingencies 
and allowances, uniform and equipment, cannot be incurred immediately as implementation 
of the various recommendations of the Commission must be a work of time. The Com¬ 
mission have indicated that a phased programme of five years will be necessary for imple¬ 
menting their recommendations and a good portion of the increased expenditure will, 
therefore, have to be spread. The immediam impact will be on account of increase in pay 
and allowances of the existing force and should not exceed Rs. 150 lakhs in the first year or 
two. 

The Commission appreciate that even the phased programme of expenditure will be a 
strain on the financial resources of the State, but in view of the persistent demand for 
immediate reforms in the police administration, it appears to be inevitable. They expect 
that at the end of the Third Five-Year Plan period the resources of the State will have been so 
increased as to take this additional burden which in the next five years will have, however, 
to be borne if the State is to get an efficient police force and a tranquil and peaceful atmosphere 
for a successful implementation of the various plans of development. 



CHAPTER XXYIII 


CONCLUSION 

333. A very representative body of witnesses, both official and non-official, have 
expressed their views before the Commission, some in writing, some orally, and some both 
in writing and orally. Their views, coining as they do from tiie entire cross-section of the 
society, have been extremely helpful to the Commission in arriving at their conclusions. 
They have also been afforded the opportunity to ascertain the feelings of the police force 
itself as also the public in regard to the force, and have had the advantage of free and frank 
discussions both within the State, as also outside it, during the course of their itinerary. 

340. The Commission have now come to the end of their labours and submit their 
recommendations for the consideration of the State Government. Their conclusions indeed 
cover a wide range and to arrive at them they have had to devote considerable time and care. 
That the Report is unanimous is eloquent of the magnitude of the problem which has a 
peculiar similarity in its presentation by a vast majority of witnesses, and thus strikes a 
large measure of common factors in the suggestions that are made for its solution. There 
is also no doubt whatever that the evidence that has been laid before the Commission has 
fully established the necessity for instituting such an enquiry and justified the decision to 
set up such a body. It is gratifying that some other States have since set up their own 
Commissions. The anxiety on the part of the witnesses and those with whom the Com¬ 
mission came in contact during the course of their enquiries to effect an improvement in the 
police force is genuine and has worried them for sometime. The remedies that have been 
suggested should, the Commission hope, go a long wav 7 to rebuild the Bihar Police Force 
with a stronger foundation which may help it to support a bigger load. 

341. Before any attempt was made to formulate any suggestion for the improvement of 
such a large force, it was essential to study its organisation intimately in all its aspects 
and to discover its weaknesses if any. A complete overhaul of the apparatus at the level of 
the police-station, making the officer-in-cliarge who holds a pivotal position, a more respon¬ 
sible person has been recommended: the standard of investigation with the help of science 
has been suggested to be raised; the mechanics and the manner of supervision have been 
outlined, preventing wasteful duplication and ensuring fixation of responsibility; a new 
class of circle officers is to be set up; the Superintendent of Police is now to get adequate 
assistance at his headquarters and his charges have been recommended to be made more 
manageable and his office more efficient. Some witnesses lfave complained of interference 
and delay in giving finality to the requirements of the police, others have thought that a 
further tightening of supervision from an extra departmental agency over the police is clearly 
indicated. The Commission are, however, not prepared to recommend any radical change 
in the relationship of the magistracy with the police when the history of democracy in the 
country is still in its formative stage. The Commission consider that any misunderstanding 
at the district level is due really to a clash of personalitv and it is hoped that with the 
improvement that they have recommended, the police in due course would justify themselves 
in being given more and more of powers to act on their own when the amendment of the 
existing rules may be considered to a greater extent. For the present they must work as 
colleagues in the greatest of harmony, fully realising the interest of Government 
administration. 

Prior to India getting her Independence and while she was still under a foreign rule, 
the object for maintaining a police force in the country was as indicated in this Report 
different. In a welfare State, the force has to be purposeful and trained and 
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equipped to protect at all times and everywhere the liberty that lias been guaranteed to 
every citizen by the Constitution. With a higher standard of work and integrity and a 
higher sense of duty, which the Commission hope will be developed, the police will also 
gee imbued with the finer instincts of a man possessing such a high sense of values that 
the confidence of the people and their respect will come to them i n abundance. To secure 
the good-will and co-operation of the mass of the people living m the rural areas, so 
necessary for progress and peace, a scheme of integration of the liural Police with ’ the 
Gram Panchayat has been suggested and 1.0 raise the efficiency of the regular police in the 
urban areas apart from the experiment that has been recommended to be tried in the cities 
of Patna and Jamshedpur, the beat patrols have been suggested to be reorganised. 

342. Failure to bring offenders to justice to an extent that would give a sense of 
security to the community also drew the attention of witnesses. The Commission, agreeing 
with these views and those expiessed by the Paw Commission of India, have recommended 
a complete reorganisation of the prosecuting agency, separate from the police. The deh- 
eiencies that the Indian Police Commission of 11)02-03 found seem to have persisted in many 
directions but of all the causes that seem to have gripped the force, the one which should 
deserve special notice is the method of recruitment and training that has prevailed so far. 
As for recruitment to the Indian Police Service, it is not within the competence of the 
Commission to discuss its merits or demerii s but they must observe in passing that although 
the best candidates might not have been attracted, there is no doubt that the class of 
boys coming into the Indian Police Service- are well ahead of their European predecessors 
who had but only fair education when they started their career in the police and were unlike 
their colleagues in the Indian Civil Service who were good graduates o£ well-known British 
Universities. The channel and method of recruitment of the Indian Administrative Service 
and the Indian Police Service are now almost the same and should continue. The recruit¬ 
ment to the State Police Service is done through the State Public Service Commission 
and there is little to comment on it except that the test for ascertaining physical attain¬ 
ment has to be made a little more rigorous and the qualities of leadership and personality 
should receive their due attention. It is the recruitment in the subordinate ranks which 
the Commission found defective in many respects and have recommended the creation of 
a Police Service Commission in order to sel at rest any misgivings with regard to the 
methods that have been prescribed for recruitment and more especially to achieve a degree 
of standardisation so necessary in such a large force scattered over wide areas, when the 
supervision from distant headquarters must: necessarily be remote. The Commission have 
also emphasised on the quality of the apparatus utilised for the execution of duties 
from day to day at all police posts. Moreover, the scope and scheme of training which is 
vital to any organisation, civil, military or commercial has also to receive due attention by 
anyone who has the good of any organisation at heart. The Commission ha,ve suggested 
various courses of training, basic (both theoretical and practical); in-service; and, advanced 
courses for specialisation. Nothing has a fleeted the training of the large bulk of the 
constabulary so much as the combination of objectives at the basic training institution. 
The man who has to bear arms has to be differently designed, .differently trained and 
differently equipped to the man who has often to act singly on his own initiative, using 
his own judgment and intelligence while directing traffic .or. assisting m the 
investigation of crime. In this view of the matter, the Commission have 

recommended a complete separation ir the recruitment and training of the 
armed and unarmed constabulary. This will also help in fostering better public 

relations, a subject which always lias a great bearing on police administra¬ 
tion. Another subject which has exercised the minds of the people considerably and the 

anxiety for which is reflected in the evidence of almost every witness who was good enough 

to assist the Commission is in regard to corruption. It is admitted that the problem is 
more sociological than administrative but the Commission have considered it necessary to 
suggest improvements in the police force in a manner that would make it an efficient law 
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enforcing agency for bringing the corrupt to justice. It is obvious that the police cannot 
by themselves be corrupt and any scheme, whatever may be the expenditure in keeping 
with the resources of the State, should not be grudged for perfecting this machinery, for, 
the days of setting a thief to catch a thief have now gone into oblivion. 

343. The report of the last Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 is a sad commentary 
on police efficiency and integrity and contains a melancholy picture of the Indian Police and 
of the attitude of the people towards them. The recommendations that are now being 
made are being done in the firm belief that the Bihar Police wall emerge a much stronger 
and a more efficient police force designed primarily for the good of the people and for the 
benefit of a welfare State. 

344. A summary of the Commission’s recommendations forms Appendix XVIII of 
this Report. 

345. The Commission fully realise that their recommendations will involve further 
expenditure but they are at the same time of the opinion that the expenditure will not be 
such as to be a bar to the immediate implementation of their recommendations and they 
earnestly hope that the recommendations will be implemented fully and early. There is 
a general feeling reflected clearly in the evidence of a vast majority of witnesses that the 
police force has not received a fair deal which it deserves. Unless peace and tranquillity 
prevail in the State and the life and liberty of the people are preserved, no development 
or progress can he made m any direction, and, m tins view, the Commission consider that 
the expenditure involved will not be too great a price to pay. 

B. P. JAMUAJl, 

Chairman 

Members 

S. K BAGE BASAWAN SINHA BADRI NATH VERM A 

L. N. SUDHANSHU NIRAPADA MUKHERJEE BRAJANANPAN PRASAD 
LAL NARAIN SINHA K. RAMAN A. X. P. SINHA 

M. K. SINHA 
M em b er—S ecreftary 

K. N. PRASAD 

Deputy Secretary 
Patna, the 23 rd of May , 1961. 
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APPENDIX I. 

RESOLUTION APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 
Political Department. 
(Police Branch.) 


Resolution. 

24 th Asvina, 1880(<S). 

Patna, the -— 

16 th October , 1958. 

The Government of Bihar have decided to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
various aspects of the Police administration in the State and make recommendations 
or improvement. The members of the Commission will be as follows 


(1) 

Shri 

(2) 

Shri 

(3) 

Shri 

(4) 

Shri 

(5) 

Shri 

(6) 

Shri 

(?) 

Shri 

(8) 

Shri 

(9) 

Shri 

(10) 

Shri 


B. P. Jamuar, Retired Higli Court Judge— Chairman. 

S. K. Bage, M. L. A.--Member. 

Basawan Sinha, M. L. A. - Member. 

Badri Nath Verma, M. L. A.—Member. 

L. N. Sudhanshu, M. L. A.—-Member, 

Nirapada Mukherji, M. L. A.— Member. 

Brajanandan Prasad, M. L. C.— Member. 

Lai Narain Sinha, Government Advocate, Bihar— Member. 

M. K. Sinha, I. P., Inspector-General on Special Duty— Member. 
A. K. P. Sinha, Retired Deputy Inspector-General— Member. 


Shri M. K. Sinha, I. P., Inspector-General on Special Duty will act as Secretary 
to the Commission. 


2. The Commission will enquire and report on the following :— 

(i) Whether the strength of the Police force, in the technical and non-technical 
branches, both armed and unarmed, is adequate; whether revised yardsticks, 
if any, need be fixed in respect of the strength of different ranks of the 
Police force, their territorial areas of jurisdiction and what definition of 
powers and duties of the different ranks is necessary to make the force 
suited to modern needs; and whether the pattern of staffing of Police 
offices is also adequate and any changes are essential, and also the financial 
aspects of the present force and yardsticks proposed; 


4 Police—31 
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(ii) The changes that are necessary in regard to recruitment, training, disciplinary 
control and other conditions of service with a view to make the force 
more effective in the task of prevention and detection of crime and the 
prosecution of cases ; 

(in) Whether the rural police as constituted at present is effective in the 
performance of police duties in the rural areas; whether any change is 
necessary in the strength, organisation, training and conditions of service 
of rural police, and how in the context of the new decentralised 
administrative set-up with the Gram Pancliayats functioning all over the 
State the efforts of the district and the rural police and those of the 
Gram Pancliayats can be integrated in tackling crime ; 

(iv) Whether the general supervision exercised by the magistracy over the police, 
particularly in view of the separation of the executive and the judiciary, 
and the control of superior police officers, including Circle Inspectors, over 
the investigation of crime and other police duties are adequate and on the 
right lines; what improvements, if any, have to be effected in this control 
and supervision. 

(«) Whether corruption is prevalent among the various ranks of the police force 
and, if so, the extent of it and the measures to be adopted to remove 
corruption ; 

(vi) Whether the form of statistical returns now adopted is satisfactory or capable 

of improvement and whether the use to which such returns are put as 
tests of police working is appropriate ; whether also any improvements are 
necessary in the registers and other records maintained in the police 
stations and other police offices, for compiling the data regarding crimes 
and criminals ; 

(vii) Tile measures to be adopted so that the police may evoke the willing 

co-operation and respect from the people in carrying out their duties. 

3. The Commission may also analyse and report upon any other important problem 
which comes to their notice in the course of their enquiries on the matters mentioned 
above and make their own recommendation on such problem. 

4. Order.— -Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be communicated to the 
Chairman and members of the Commission/Secretary to the Governor/Cabinet Secretariat/ 
Secretary to the Chief Minister/Private Secretaries to all Ministers/Personal Assistants 
to all Deputy Ministers/all Departments of Government/Registrar, High Court, Inspector- 
General of Police and other Heads of Departments/all Commissioners of Divisions and 
all District Officers. 

5. Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Bihar Gazette for general 
information. 


By order of the Governor of Bihar, 
M. S. RAO, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 
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APPENDIX II. 

TABLE OF WITNESSES AND SITTINGS. 


Number of persons 
from whom replies 
to the questions 
were receive'!. 

Number of those 
in column 1 who 
were examined 
orally. 

Number of pe rsons 
examined orally who 
sent no reply o 
written quest i< ns. 

Total 
number of 
witnesses 
examined 
(Col. 2 + 
3). 

Total 
number of 
the sittings 
of the 
Commission. 

Places at which the sittings of 
tho Commission wore held. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


328 


138 


no 


27S 


213 


Patna, .Tarnshodpur, Dhanbad, 
Bhagalpnr, Muzaffarpur and 
Ranchi. 
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APPENDIX III. 


PROPOSED POLICE DISTRICTS. 


Serial 

no. 

Headquarters 
of proposed 
Police Districts. 

Jurisdiction of the proposed Police District. 

Area in 
square miles 
(1951 census) 

Population 

(1951 

census). 

Average of 
total 

cognizable 

crime 

(1954—1958). 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

Dinapur 

Dinapur and Sadnr Subdivisions of Patna 

788 

8,78,393 5 

3440.6 

2 

Patna City 

Corporation area of Patna Town 

22 

2,83,479 j 


3 

Bihar Sharif 

Bihar and Barb Subdivisions of Patna 

1,354 

13,60,400 

2377.8 

4 

Gaya 

Sadar and Nawada Subdivisions of Gaya 

2,862 

17,91,817 

2093.0 

5 

Aurangabad 

Jehanabad and Aurangabad Subdivisions of Gaya . . 

1,877 

12,78,682 

1185.4 

0 

Sasaram 

Sasaram and Bhabhua Subdivisions of Shahabad .. 

2,720 

12,00,416 

2409.6 

7 

Arrah 

Sadar and Buxar Subdivisions of Shahabad 

1,003 

14,22,024 

3435.2 

8 

Chapra 

Sadar Subdivision of Saran 

1,043 

12,50,300 

1226.4 

9 

Siwan 

Siwan and Gopalganj Subdivisions of Saran 

1,635 

IS,98,838 

1690.8 

10 

Darbhanga 

Sadar and Samnstipur Subdivisions of Darbhanga .. 

2,006 

24,07,835 

2175.8 

11 

Madhubani 

Madhubani Subdivision of Darbhanga 

1,504 

13,01,699 

1137.8 

12 

Hazaribagh 

Sadar and Chatra Subdivisions (excluding Kodarma 
Police Circle) of Hazaribagh. 

3,721 

9,03,000 

1204.6 

13 

Giridih 

Giridih Subdivision and Kodarma Police Circle of 
Hazaribagh. 

3,273 

10,34,210 

1621.3 

14 

Dumka 

Sadar, Deoghar and Jamtara Subdivisions of the 
Santhal Parganas. 

3,121 

12,50,080 

2364,6 

15 

Sahibganj 

Sahibganj, Godda and Pakur Subdivisions of the 
Santhal Parganas. 

2,399 

10,72,012 

1327.0 

16 

Monghyr 

Sadar and Jamui Subdivisions of Monghyr 

2,471 

14,70,283 

2199.6 

17 

Bogusarai 

Bogusarai and Klmgaria Subdivisions of Mongbyr , . 

1,472 

13,78,844 

1221.0 

18 

Champarnn 

No change 

3,525 

25 15,343 

2393.0 

19 

Muzaffarpur 

Ditto 

3,018 

35,20,739 

3191.4 

20 

Bhagalpur 

Ditto 

2,179 

14,20,069 

2723.0 

21 

Saharsa 

Ditto 

2,088 

13,0S,198 

1573.4 

22 

Purnea 

Ditto 

4,299 

22,52,159 

3516.8 

23 

Ranchi 

Ditto 

7,015 

18,61,207 

2383.8 

24 

Dhanbad 

Ditto 

1,114 

9,05,783 

20S6.8 

25 

Palamau 

Ditto 

4,930 

9,85,707 

1338.2 

26 

Singhbhum 

Present and Rural Area of Jamshedpur.. 

5,043 

14,S0,S16 

1054.2 

27 

Jamshedpur 

The five town Police-Stations (Urban area of Bisto- 
pur, Sakohi, Golmuri, Jugsalai and Mango Police. 
Stations). 

Total . . 

80 

67,162 

2,04,379 

3,87,83,778 

1469.4 

53446.5 


Note—F igures in column 0 have been quoted from the data supplied by the Superintendents of Police. 










APPENDIX IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF VEHICLES. 
A. Present Distribution. 


2 Pick-upa .. 


10 


50 
+ 3 
(Riy- 

Police 

Dis¬ 

trict). 


1 1 + 2 

(Mobile 
Labora¬ 
tory). 


12 


(with side car 
for traffic in 
cities above 
a population 
of 15,000). 

118 

(for Circles). 

25 

(for mobile 
laboratory). 

6 

(for traffic enfor¬ 
cement). 

25 

(Selected Police 

Stations). 


Serial 

no. 

Type of vehicles. 

District. 

Provincial Criminal 

Range. Reserve Investigation 

Hoad- Department, 

quarters. 

Special 

Armed 

Police. 

Mounted 

Armed Total. 

Police. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

3 Tonners 

33 

4 7 

58 

6 

108 


2 

Pick-up . . 

190 

12 8 2 

10 


222 


3 

Cars 


2 



2 


4 

Joep 

24 

8 16 

5 


53 


5 

Station Wagon 


3 1 



4 


6 

Prisoners Van 

15 

1 



16 



Total 

262 

25 36 3 

73 

6 

405 


B. Proposed Distribution of Vehicles. 




Criminal 


City 




Spec- Mount- 

Dis- Intelli- Investi- Con- Train- Dog Stato 

Range 

Police 



Serial 

Type of ial ed 

trict 

gence gation trol ing squad. Re- 

Re- 

Districts oganisa- 



no. 

vehicles, armed armed 

armed branch. Depart- room, insti- servo. 

serve. 

(25). tions, 

Total. 

Remarks. 


police, police. 

police. 

ment. tution. 


Patna 








and 








J amshed 








pur. 



i 

2 3 4 

5 

6 7 8 9 10 11 

12 

13 14 

15 

16 

i 

Motor Bike 

25 

. 4 


6 5 

40 



12* 284 


*Control 
Room. 

Crime Sta¬ 
tion. 

Traffic .. 
Mobile La¬ 
boratory. 
Armed 2 

Police. 

Total.. 12 


3 

Jeeps 

5 


25 


17 

6 

2 

55 

4 

Power 

Wagons. 

45 


25 





70 

5 

3 Tonners 

15 

4 

50 
+ 3 

2 

7 

3 

0 

90 


6 Prisoners’ 

Van. 

7 Station 

Wagon. 


8 Cars 


Total 


(Riy. 

Police 

Dis¬ 

trict). 


2 13 

(Radio 
Pat rol 
Cars). 


75 


181 


n 


(I.G. 

W.T.) 


4 

(VIP) 


19 


(Radio 
Patrol 
Cars 
+ 2 
(Staff 
Cars). 


21 

30 


43 


21 


191 


595 






APPENDIX V. 


CODE OE CONDUCT FOR THE POLICE. 

1. The police must bear faithful allegiance to the Constitution of India and 
respect and uphold the rights of the citizens as guaranteed by it. 

2. The police are essentially a law enforcing agency. They should not question 

the propriety or necessity of any duly enacted law. They should enforce the law 

firmly and impartially, without fear or favour, malice or vindictiveness. 

3. The police should recognise and respect the limitations of their powers and 

functions. They should not usurp or even seem to usurp the function of the judi¬ 

ciary and sit in judgment on cases. Nor should they avenge individuals and punish 
the guilty. 

4. In securing the observance of law or in maintaining order, the police should 
use the methods of persuasion, advice and warning. Should these fail, and the appli¬ 
cation of force become inevitable, only the absolute minimum required in the 
circumstances should be used. 

5. The primary duty of the police is to prevent crime and disorder and the 
police must recognise that the test of their efficiency is the absence of both and not 
the visible evidence of police action in dealing with them. 

6. The police must recognise that they are members of the public, with the only 
difference that in the interest of the community and on its behalf they are employed 
to give full-time attention to duties which are normally incumbent on every citizen 
to perform. 

7. The police should realise that the efficient performance of their duties will be 
dependent on the extent of ready co-operation they receive from the public. This, 
in turn, will depend on their ability to secure public approval of their conduct 
and actions and to earn and retain public respect and confidence. The extent to 
which they succeed in physical public c i-operation will diminish proportionately the 
necessity of the use of obtaining force or compulsion in the discharge of their 
functions. 

8. The police should be sympathetic and considerate to all people and should 
be constantly mindful of their welfare. They should always be ready to offer 
individual service and friendship and render necessary assistance to all without regard 
to their wealth or social standing. 

9. The police shall always place duty before self, should remain calm and good 
humoured whatever be the danger or provocation and should be ready to sacrifice 
their lives in protecting those of others. 

10. The police should a I ways be courteous and well-mannered; they should be 
dependable and unattached; they should possess dignity and courage; and should 
cultivate character and the trust of the people. 

11. Integrity of the highest order is the fundamental basis of the prestige of the 
police. Recognising this, the police must keap their private lives scrupulously clean, 
develop self-restraint and be truthful and honest in thought and deed in both 
personal and official life, so that the public may regard them as exemplary citizens. 

12. The police should recognise that they can enhance their utility to the adminis¬ 
tration and the country only by maintaining a high standard of discipline, unstinted 
obedience to the superiors and loyalty to the force and by keeping themselves in a 
state of constant training and preparedness. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


AMENDED RULE 621 OF POLICE MANUAL. 

(a) Requisition for Armed or Military Police for dealing with unlawful assemblies .—• 
The services of the armed police reserve, the mobilisation contingent of the military 
police on deputation to a district car. be requisitioned only by the District Magis¬ 
trate in accordance with the provisions of Police Manual rules 614 and 619 , and 
the Military Police Manual rule 5 for use in the district in emergency in the 
circumstances described in Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure. If the 
District Magistrate is absent and it is desirable that prompt action should be taken, 
the Superintendent of Police can move the District Armed Police Reserve, on his own 
responsibility, informing the District Magistrate as speedily as possible. On receipt of 
such a requisition, or on receipt of a requisition from the Inspector-General of 
Police under Police Manual rule 615 or the Military Police Manual rule 5, the 
Commandant or Superintendent, as the case may be, shall, unless he has received a 
requisition for a definite number of officers and men, decide in consultation with the 
requisitioning officer the strength of the party to be supplied. He shall see that the 
men are properly armed and equipped and that they are supplied with ammunition, 
i.e., 5 rounds of buck-shot for use only on sentry duty at night and 20 of ball per man, 
which shall be kept in separate pouches in the case of the District Armed Police, and 20 
rounds of ball per man for the Bihar Military Police. Ho shall also see that the 
detachment carries adequate reserves of ammunition. 

In no circumstances shall blank ammunition b 3 carried. 

(b) When an Inspector or officer of lower rank considers the presence of an armed force 
in his jurisdiction necessary, he shall make an application through the Subdivisional 
Magistrate to the Superintendent for a pari y of the DistrictArmed Reserve. Except in grave 
emergency, he shall not organise without the previous sanction of the Subdivisional 
Magistrate and the Superintendent an armed party of local police for use in the 
interior, nor use the emergency arms kept at a police-station, otherwise than for 
reinforcing the Treasury Guards or for guarding the police-station or other Govern¬ 
ment buildings. 

(c) Deputation of Magistrates. —Whenever a detachment of armed police party is 
deputed, the District Magistrate, Subdivisional Magistrate or a magistrate specially 
selected by the District Magistrate shall accompany it unless it is impossible to do 
so. (Deputation of a magistrate should not, however, ordinarily be required to be 
made for accompanying armed police parties deputed on anti-crime patrols, etc.) 

(i cl) Disposition of force. — The disposition of the force shall be left to the discretion 
of the police officer in command to meet the varying conditions that may present 
themselves. 

(e) As a rule, however, the following principles shall be observed.- (i) The party shall 
be halted in two ranks at 100 yards, < >r other convenient distance from the scene 
of the disturbance of the place where the mob is collected and bayonets shall be 
lixed at once. 

(ii) Every precaution should be taker that a force armed with fire-arms is not 
brought so close to a large and dangerous mob as to risk either its being over¬ 
whelmed by numbers or being forced to inflict heavy casualties. If the use of fire¬ 
arms cannot be avoided, firing should he carried out from a distance, sufficient to 
obviate the risk of being rushed and to enable strict fire control to be maintained, 
i.e., between 50 and 100 yards. Firing must on no account be deferred until the 
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mob has approached within 50 yards of the armed force. In case of street riots, 
efforts should be made to halt the crowd as far away as possible—alternatively the 
armed p dice party should take position well away from the mob. Every possible 
effort should be made to avoid firing at point blank range, as it is likely to 

cause considerable loss of life. In any case, aim must necessarily be low. 

(Hi) For purposes of fire control, the force should be told off into sections of not 
more than 10 men, each with a responsible commander. 

(iv) If men have to be posted so as to face different ways they should not be 

faced about in one line, but line should be formed facing different ways with a 
clear space between them, so as to enable the. officer in command to move between 
the lines, and thus exercise control. 

( v) The police officer in executive command of the force shall on no account 

leave it to parley or to arrest leaders in the mob or for any other purpose. 

(/) Neither the warning party referred to in rule (g) (i) nor the main body shall 
advance in skirmishing order, unless it is strongly supported. The police officer in 
command should also remember that as far as practicable half his men should always 
have their weapons loaded when an attack is anticipated. It must be ensured that 
the rifles when loaded should have the safety catches in the ‘on’ position. 

(g) Warning to unlawful assembly .—(*’) When it becomes necessary to take action 
under section 127 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the magistrate, or, if no 

magistrate is present, the police officer in charge should cause the riot flag, if 
available, to be hoisted well in view of the mob and in a manner so that the 
inscriptions on the flag are clearly visible. Thereafter a long note should be 

sounded on the bugle, or, if no bugle is available, on the whistle to draw 

attention to the warning. The blast of the whistle should be both intermittent and 

sustained. The magistrate, or, if no magistrate is present, the police officer in charge 
shall then command the unlawful assembly to disperse, and warn it that if it does not 
disperse it will be dispersed by force. In order to guard against all misunderstandings 
it should be ensured that fullest warning is given whenever possible to the mob before 
any order is given to fire, and to take the most effectual means to explain beforehand to 
the people constituting the unlawful assembly that, in the event of the police party 
being ordered to fire, their fire will be effective. He may either warn the unlawful 
assembly personally, or may send out the senior non-commissioned officer with a 
party of not less than two riflemen for the purpose, to within speaking distance of 
the unlawful assembly, but if he is the police officer in executive command, he must 
convey the warning without leaving the armed force. 

The riot flag referred t) above should have the following inscriptions : “The mob 
should disperse immediately. If not, it will be shot at with guns.” 

The warning should be adminis ered as follows : “The gathering there is an unlaw¬ 
ful assembly. You must at once disperse. If you do not disperse, the police will 
open fire against you. This will cause loss of lives. Hence disperse immediately, 
disperse immediately, disperse immediately.” 

Note. —The words ‘police officer in-charge’ occurring in sub-clauses (g) (i), (h)(ii) 
and ( h)(iv) have been defined in sections 4(p) and 551 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 
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( H ) Signals shall be arranged by which the parleying magistrate may direct the 
police officer in executive command to open fire, without waiting until he is 
within hearing distance; and the parleying section commander, when there is no magis¬ 
trate, may show that he cannot extricate his party. 

(Hi) After this warning has been given and if it produces no effect the main 
body shall move up to within 100 yards of the warning party, if one has been sent 
out, or the warning party shall fall bade on the main body or take cover, taking 
care in either case to avoid masking the fire of the main body. 

(h) Dispersal by force. —(i) If upon being so commanded any such assembly does 
not disperse, or if, without being so commanded, it conducts itself in such a way as 
to show a determination not to disperse, the magistrate, or if no magistrate is 
present, the police officer -in-charge shall proceed to disperse the unlawful assembly 
by force. 

(ii) Both the magistrate and the officer-in-command of the police party are, or 
if no magistrate is present, the police officer-in-charge is, responsible for seeing that 
the force used is the minimum necessary to disperse the unlawful assembly, protect 
life and property, and secure the safety of the police party. 

{Hi) If a lathi charge is ordered and here is a prospect that further force will 
bo required to disperse the mob, the charge shall be made from a flank if possible; 
if not possible, every effort shall be made so to direct the charge that the armed 
force can open fire as soon as it becomes necessary. 

(iv) Fire shall only be opened if the magistrate, or if no magistrate is present, the 
police officer-in-charge deems it absolutely necessary to open fire for the protection of 
life and property. In case a tear smoke squad has to go into action, instructions 
contained in the Tear Smoke Manual should be followed. 

{i) Responsibility of Magistrates. —If a magistrate is present the responsibility for 
using force against, or opening lire on, an unlawful assembly will rest with him and 
he will direct the police officer-in-comriand to use force or open fire. When 
the magistrate has ordered the police officer-in-command to disperse an unlawful 
assembly by force or to open fire on it, he shall not ordinarily fetter the discretion 
of that officer in making his dispositions for carrying out the order, 

(j) Responsibility of Police Officer-in-Gomrnand. — {i) The actual order to fire shall 
invariably be given by the police officer-in-command of the party or under his special 
instruction, conveyed (if possible in writing) to a junior officer in-charge of a party 
detached from the main body. 

{ii) The order to cease fire shall be given by the officer-in-command as soon as the 
mob shows a disposition to retire or disperse. The magistrate, or, in his absence the 
police officer-in-charge of a police station as defined under section 4(p) of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure or an officer superior to him as defined under section 551 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure will also have power to order fire to cease. (The magis¬ 
trate, if present, will also have power to order fire to cease.) 

{k) Firing to be effective. — {i) When firing is necessary it shall be at once effective. 
Firing shall not commence before it can be effective nor be deferred until the rioters 
are so close that there is risk of the police party being overwhelmed. In no 
circumstances may blank ammunition or buck-shot be used. In the case of the armed 
police fire may be opened between the limits of 50 to 100 yards and the case of 
4. Police -32 
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the military police between 50 to 200 yards. Firing in the air or over the head of 
a riotous mob is forbidden. 

(U) In firing on the unlawful assembly the men shall be instructed to aim low 
and away from the direction of persons separated from it. 

(Hi) As far as possible fire shall be directed at the ring leaders or the more violent 
members or portion of the assembly. The police officer-in-command may order firing 
by special individuals of the party or by files or by sections or, if necessary, by 
volleys according to the requirements of the situation, but if volleys are fired, not more 
than half the party shall fire at a time. He is specially required to make no 
greater effort than the circumstances of the case require, and to rely upon the firing 
of specified individuals or of files, unless the attitude of the mob is such as to make 
it imperative for the protection of his men, or for the protection of the life and property 
of others, to direct sections to fire or a volley to be fired. 

(iv) Officers and men responsible for firing shall act on the principle of good 
faith. Necessity, Minimum Force and Impartiality shall be three constituents of good 
faith. When the responsibility of opening fire is assumed, the main concern shall be 
the application of minimum force consistent with the purpose in view, and impartiality. 
Rapid fire shall never be used if slow fire will suffice. 

(/) Action after dispersal of mob .—When an unlawful assembly has been dispersed by 
force the dead and wounded shall be sent as quickly as possible to hospital, and thereafter 
the magistrate and the police-officer-in command shall jointly draw out an accurate 
report of all that transpired, noting the rounds issued and expended and every 
thing in minute detail; the former shall send copies by the quickest means possible to 
the District Magistrate, Commissioner and Chief Secretary and the latter to the Superin¬ 
tendent, Deputy Inspector-General and Inspector-General. 

In all cases in which firing is resorted to by the police, whether in the presence 
or in the absence of a Magistrate the District Magistrate, accompanied by the 
Superintendent of Police, should visit the locality to look into the circumstances of 
firing and the extent to which the relevant Police Manual Rules and executive 
instructions have been observed. A copy of the confidential report of the District 
Magistrate’s finding shall be sent by him to the Commissioner, Chief Secretary, 
Superintendent, Range Deputy Inspector-General and the Inspector-General of Police 
with as little delay after the firing as possible. 

The written report shall be preceded by an express telegram to all the above- 
named officers giving a concise account of the affair. 

In all cases in which fire is opened under the orders of a District Magistrate, 
an Additional District Magistrate, a Superintendent of Police or an Additional 
Superintendent of Police or a Commandant, the Divisional Commissioner, accompanied 
by the Range Deputy Inspector-General of Police should visit the locality to look 
into the circumstances of firing and the extent to which the relevant Police Manual 
rules and executive instructions have been observed. A copy of confidential report 
of the Commissioner’s finding shall be sent by him to the Chief Secretary, Range 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Inspector-General of Police with as little 
delay after the firing as possible. 

In all other cases of firing of serious nature, the Divisional Commissioner and the 
Range Deputy Inspector-General of Police should visit the locality immediately 
after firing in order to look into the matter generally, and to give such guidance 
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to the local officers regarding enquiry, relief and institution of cases, etc., as may be 
considered suitable and necessary. 

(m) It is very necessary that men of the military police, armed reserve and 
mobilization force shall be practised in dealing with riots in diversified localities, 
e. g., in town or village streets, standing crops and so forth. 

Such training and refresher training for this purpose should be organised at regular 
intervals by the Commandant or the Superintendent. 

( n ) The Commandant or Superintendent shall see that the police officer-incharge of 
every detachment is supplied with a copy of this rule. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED SCALES OF PAY AND COST OF LIVING 

ALLOWANCES. 


Serial Ranks. Present pay-scales. Proposed pay-scales, 

no. 


1 Deputy Superintendent Rs. 220—25—320—E.B.—25—G70— Rs.280—25—405—E.B.—30—675— 

of Police. 20—750. E.B.— 25—900. 

2 Chief Inspector .. .... Its.230—20—350—E.B.-—20—450—- 

25—000. 

3 Sergeant-Major .. Rs. 175—12—235—E.B.—15—400 .. .... 

4 Inspector . . Rs. 175—12—235—E.B.—15—400 .. - 

5 Inspector (Senior) .. _ Rs. 225—15—300—E.B.—15—480. 

0 Inspector (Junior) . . .... Rs. 180—7—208—E.B.—8—280. 

7 Assistant Inspector .. .... Rs. 140—5 —170—E.B.—7—240. 

8 Sub-In spcctor .. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B.^,0—100 .. _ 

0 Assistant Sub-Inspector Rs. 55—2—75—E.B.—2—95 .. .... 

10 Havildar .. Rs. 45—2 55—E.B.—1—65 .. .. . .. . 

11 Head Constable .. .... Its. 95—2—105—E.B. -3—135. 

12 Constable .. .. Rs. 30—1—45 .. .. Rs. 65 — 1—75—2—05—3—110. 

13 Map and Plan Drawers .... Rs. 130—5 — 160—E.B.—6—220—10— 

300. 

ARMED POLICE 


1 

Sergeant-Major 

. . Rs. 

2 

Subedar-Major 

. . Rs. 

3 

Subcdar 

.. Rs. 

4 

Sergeant 

.. Its. 

5 

Ressaildar . . 

.. Its. 

6 

Jamadar 

.. Rs. 

7 

Dafadar 

.. Rs. 

8 

Havildar 

.. Its. 

9 

Head Constablo 


10 

Naik 

. . Rs. 

11 

Lance Naik 

Rs. 

12 

Writer Naik 

.. Rs. 

13 

Sepoy 

. . Rs. 

14 

Cobbler and Tailor 

.. Its. 


175—12-235—E.B.—15—100 

175—12—235—E.B.—15—400 

175—12—235-E.B.—15—400 
150—10—230—E.B.—15—350 
125—8—205—E.B.—9 -250 
100—5—130—E.B.—6—190 
45—2—55—E.B.—1—65 
45—2—55—E .B.—1—65 

30—1—45 

30—1—45 

30—1—45 

30—1—45 

30—1—45 


Rs. 225—15 —300 — E.B.—15—480. 
Rs. 225—15—300—E.B—15—480. 

Rs. 225— 17— 300—E.B.—15—480. 
Rs. 140 -5—170—E.B.—7—240. 
Rs. 95 —2—105—E.B_3—135. 

Rs. 95—2—105—E.B_3—135. 

Rs. 05—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Its. 05—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Rs. 65—1—70—2 —95—3—110. 
Rs.50 —^—55. 


15 Cooks and servants 


Rs. 17J—i—25‘- 
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APPENDIX Vll—contd. 


Serial 

no. 

16 

17 

18 
19 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Ranks. 

Present pay-sc des. 

Proposed pay-scales. 

Farrier 

Compounder 

Saddler 

Trumpeter .. 

.. Rs. 30—1—45 

.. Rs. 45—2—55—E.B.—2—75 

.. Rs. 30—1—45 

.. Rs.30—1—45 

.. Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

.. Rs. 95—2—105—E.B.— 3—135. 

.. Rs.65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

.. Rs.65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 


TECHNICAL STAFF (TRANSPORT) 

A. WORKSHOP— 

Head Driver Mechanic Rs.30—1—45 .. .. Rs.95—2—105—E.B.—3—135. 

Fitter .. .. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B.—6—190 .. Rs. 140—5—170—E.B.—7—240. 

Assistant Fitter .. Rs. 50—2—70—E.B.—2—90 .. Rs. 95—2—105—E.B.—3—135. 

Painter-Smiths .. Rs. 100—5—130—B.B.—0—190 .. Rs. 140—5—170—E.B.—7—240. 

Upholsterer .. _ Rs. 05—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

B. DRIVER STAFF— 

Sub-Inspector .. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B.—6—190 .. .... 

Driver .. .. Rs. 30—1—40 .. .. Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Assistant Driver .. Rs.30—1—45 .. .. Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 

Mechanic .. .. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B_6—190 .. _ 

C. MOTOR PATROL 
LAUNCHES— 

Sarang .. .. Rs.45—2—55—E.B'.—2— 75 .. Rs. 85—2—95—E.B.—1 — 105 

Constable Driver .. Rs. 40—2—50—E.B.—1—60 .. Rs. 70—2—90—1—95. 

Constable Laskar .. Rs. 17£—25$ .. .. Rs. 50—i—55. 

STATE FIRE SERVICE 

Superintendent of Police .... Rs. 600—40—1,000—50/2—1,150(I.P.S. 

(Selection grade—Rs. 1,250). 

Deputy Superintendent Rs. 220—25—320—E.B.—25—670—20 Rs. 280—25—405—E.B.—30—075— 
of Police. —750. E.B.—25—900. 

Sub-Inspector .. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B.—6—190 .. .... 

Station Officer (Inspector .... Rs. 180—-7—208—E.B.—8—280. 

Junior). 

Station Sub-Officer _ „ Rs. 140—-7—170—E.B.—7—240. 

(Assistant Inspector). 

.. Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 


0 Fireman (Constables) .. Rs. 30—1—45 
7 Orderly peon .. Rs.|30—1—45 


.. Rs. 65—1—75—2—95—3—110. 
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APPENDIX VII— con!d. 

Serial Ranks. Present pay-scales. Proposed pay-scales, 

no. 

PROSECUTION CADRE. 

1 State Director of Prose- - Monthly pay of Rs. 2,000. 

cutions. 

2 District Director of Public .... Rs. 1,000—60—1,300—50 1,600. 

Prosecutions. 

3 Senior D. P. .. Rs. 220—25—320—E.B.—25—670—20 - 

—750. 

4 D P .. .. Rs.200—11—250—15—325—E.B—15 Rs. 280-25—405—E.B.—30—675— 

—400— 10—450. E.B.—25—900. 

5 A DP .. Rs. 125—8—205—E.B.—15—265—10 Rs. 240—10—300—E.B.—15—375— 

' --275. E.B.—15—450—20—530. 

6 Orderly Peon •• .... Rs. 65—1—-75—2—95 3 110. 

TECHNICAL WING OE THE C.I.D. 

A. POLICE LABORATORY— 

1 Director . _ Rs. 280—25—405—E.B—30—675— 

E.B.— 25—900. 

2 Senior Expert .. Rs. 175—12—235—E.B.—15—400 .. Rs. 225—15—300—E.B.—15—480. 

3 Junior Expert •• Rs. 150—10—-230— E.B.—15—350 Rs.200—12—320—E.B.—15 425. 

B. PHOTO BUREAU— 

1 Director .. •••■ Rs. 280—25—405—E.B—30—675— 

E.B.—25—900. 

2 Senior Expert .. Rs. 175—12—235—E.B—15—400 .. Rs. 225—15—300—E.B.—15—480. 

3 Junior Export (Grade I) Rs. 150—10—230—E.B—15—350 .. Rs. 200—12—320—E.B—15—425. 

C. FINGER PRINT BUREAU— 

1 Director .. .. Rs. 220—25—320—E.B—25—670—20 Rs. 280—25—405—E.B—30—675— 

—750. 25—900. 

2 Senior Expert .. Rs. 175—12—235—E.B—15—400 .. Rs. 225—15—300—E.B—15—480. 

3 Junior Expert ■. Rs. 150—40—230—E.B.-—15—350 .. Rs. 200—12—320—E.B.-—J5-—425. 

4 Searcher and tester .. .... Rs. 90—4—110—3—140. 

E. STATISTICAL SECTION— 

1 Statistical Officer .. Rs. 200—25—-350—E.B.—20—450 .. Rs. 240—15—390—E.B. 20 530. 

2 Junior Statistical Rs. 100-5—130—E.B—6—190 .. Rs. 140—5—170—E.B—7—240. 

Assistant. 

3 Statistical Computor .. Rs. 75—4—95—5—120—3—150 .. Rs. 110—4—130—E.B—5—160—3 

190. 
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APPENDIX VII con>d. 


Present pay-scales. 


Proposed pay-scales. 


POLICE RADIO 


1 Deputy Superintendent Rs. 220—25 —320 —E.B.—25—670- 
of Police. 20—750. 


Rs. 280—25—405—E.B.—30—675- 
25—900. 


2 Inspector .. 

3 Supervisor (Tech.) 

4 Supervisor (Oper.) 

5 Technician .. 


6 Storeman .. 


7 Operator (Senior) 


8 Operator (Junior) 


9 Assistant Storeman 


10 Workshop Assistant 

11 Draughtsman 

12 Fitter 

13 Fitter Battery 

14 Fitter Engine 

15 Carpenter 

16 Painter 

17 Tin Smith 

18 Workshop Hand 

19 Mast Lasker 

20 Sub-Inspector 


.. Rs. 175—12-235—E.B.—15—400 .. Rs. 325—10—385—E.B.—15—475. 

_ Rs.210—10—290—15—320—E.B.—15 

—425. 

_ Rs. 210—10—290—15—E.B.—15—425. 

_ Rs. 150—10—250—E.B.—10—290—15 

•—335—-E.B.—15—-380 (plus pro¬ 
ficiency pay of Rs. 20 ). 

_ Rs. 150—10—250—E.B.—10—290—15 

—335—E.B.—15—380. 

.... Re. 150—5—160—8—240—E.B.—8— 

280—10—300 (plusproficiency pay of 
Rs. 40). 

_ Rs. 150—5—160—8—240—E.B.—8— 

280—10—300 plus (proficiency pay of 
Rs. 20 ). 

Rs. 150—5—160—8—240—E.B.—8— 
256—E .B .—8—280— 10—300. 

Rs. 150—5—175—6—205. 

_ Rs.130—5—160—6—190—E. B.—E— 

230. 

_ Rs.125—3—131—4—155. 

_ Rs. 125—3—131—4—155. 

_ Rs. 125—3—131—4—155. 

.. _ Rs, 125—3—131—4—155. 

Rs. 125—3—131—4—155. 

_ Rs. 125—3—131—4—155. 

.... Rs. 125—3—131—4—155. 

_ Rs, 125—3—131—4—155. 

.. Rs. 100—5—130—E.B.—6—190 plus .... 

special pay of Rs. 15. 


21 Assistant Sub-Inspector Rs. 55—2—75— E.B. —2—95, plus 

special pay of Rs. 10. 

22 Messenger .. .. .... 

23 Civilian orderlies .. .... 

24 Literate constable Rs. 30—1—45, plus special pay of Rs. 10 

operators. 


Rs. 50—4—55. 


25 Constable orderlies . . Rs. 30—1—45 
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APPENDIX VII concM. 

PRESENT RATES OF COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCE. 

I. Non-gazetted and married gazetted staff. 

Pay. Rates of C. L. A. per month. 

Pay not exceeding Rs. 100 .. .. .. 40 per cent of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 17.50 

and maximum of Rs. 25. 

Pay exceeding Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 200 .. 25 per cent of pay subject to a maximum of Rs. 45. 

Pay exceeding Rs. 200 but not exceeding Rs. 300 .. 20 per cent of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 45. 

Pay exceeding Rs. 300 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000. . 17J per cent of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 60 

and maximum of Rs. 100. 

II. Unmarried Gazetted Staff. 

Pay not exceeding Rs. 1,000 .. .. .. 10 per cent of pay to a minimum of Rs. 25 and 

maximum of Rs. 75. 

III. Additional cost of living allowance from 1st January 1949. 

(1) Admissible to non-gazetted and gazetted Government servants married and unmarried, drawing pay 
up to Rs. 250 at the flat rate of Rs. 5 per month with marginal relief to'non-gazetted and married gazetted 
staff drawing pay exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceeding Rs. 275 and unmarried gazetted staff drawing pay 
exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceeding Rs. 300. 

(2) Admissible from 1st July 1958 to non-gazetted staff whose pay and cost of living alllwance do not 
exceed Rs. 100 at the rate of Rs. 5 per month. 

(3) Admissible from 1st April 1960 to all Government servants whose basic pay does not exceed Rs. 250 
at the rate of Rs. 10 per month with marginal relief in the case of those whoso basic pay is between 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 259. 

Proposed Dearness Allowance. . 

Pay. 

.. Below Rs. 150. 


.. Rs. 150—Rs. 300. 


Rate. 

(1) At the rate of Rs. 10 

(2) At the rate of Rs. 20 


(Marginal adjustment between Rs. 301 to 320.) 



APPENDIX VIII 

SPECI AL PAY. 


Serial 

no. 

Designation of the post. 



Present 
special pay. 

Proposed 
special pay. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

A. I.-Cr. of Police (A) .. 


•• 

200 

200 

2 

A. I.-G. of Polico (11) .. 



150 

200 

3 

A. I.-G. of Police 



150 

200 

4 

Superintendent of Police (A), Statu Intelligence Branch... 



200 

200 

5 

Sunorintondont of Polico (B) a State Intelligence Bran, h 



100 

200 

G 

Superintendent of Polico, Security and Training, Stale Intelligence Branch 

100 

200 

7 

Superintendent of Polico, Crime Branch 



100 

200 

8 

Superintendent of Police, Anti-Dacoity 



ICO 

200 

a 

Superintendent of Polico, Railway Districts 



150 

150 

10 

Commandants of Special Armed Polico Battalions 



.. 

150 

n 

Principal, Training Institution 



100 

100 

12 

Commissioner of Police, Patna 



.. 

250 

13 

Superintendent of Police, Jamshedpur 



.. 

150 

14 

Slats Polico Radio Officer 



.. 

200 

15 

Deputy/Assistant Super! itondunts of Polio — 



.. 20 per cent of 

pay subject to 
a maximum of 
Rs. 75. 

75 


(i) State I itelligonco Branch, C. I. D. 




(ii) Jamshedpur 



75 


(Hi) Railways 




75 


(iv) Training Institutions 




75 


(y) Special Armed Polico 




75 


(vi) Assistant Commissioners, Patna City 




150 

10 

Chief Inspectors — 






(i) C. I. D. 



•• j 
| 



(ii) Training Institutions 



•• 1 
j 



(in) Railway Polico . . 



j, New ranks 
'• 1 

60 


(i‘y) Patna a id Jamshedpur 





(r) Special Armed Police 



•• 1 



(vi) District Crime Bureau 



I 

• ‘ ! 
j 



(t Hi) Police Wireless .. 



Ditto 

75 


(viii) State Intelligence Branch . . 



Ditto 

60 


\ Pujipe—33 










Serial Designation of the post, 

no. 

17 Inspectors (senior and junior scales)—- 

(i) C. I. D. 

(ii) Training Institutions 
(Hi) Railway Police 

(ir) Patna and Jamshedpur 
(v) District Specialist Investigators 
(m) State Intelligence Branch .. 

18 Assistant Inspectors— 

(») C. I- D. 

(ii) Training Institution 
(Hi) Railway Police .. 

(ir) Patna and Jamshedpur 
(v) District Specialist Investigators 
(in') State Intelligence Branch .. 

(vii) District Crime Bureau 

19 Subedars Majors— 

(i) D- A. P. 

(ii) S. A. P. 

(in) Training Institution 

20 Head Constables—- 

(i) C. I. D. 

(ii) State Intelligence Branch .. 

(in) Training Institution 
(iv) Railway Police .. 

( v) Police Station 

(vi) District Crime Bureau 

(vii) Traffic 
(viii) T. O. Ps. 

21 Stenos— 

(i) Assistant Inspectors 

(ii) Head Constable .. 



Dit o 


25 
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APPENDIX VIII —contd. 


Serial 

no. 

22 


23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 


Designation of the post. 


Present Proposed 

special pay. special pay. 


Ra. Rs. 


Constables-- 


( i ) Town Outposts 


•• 

•• 


2 

2 

(ii) C. I. D. 





3 

a 

(Hi) Training Institution 





3 

2 

(in) State Intelligence Branch .. 





6 

2 

(v) District Crime Bureau 





3 

2 

(vi) Headquarters allowance 





3 

2 

(vii) Orderly allowance 





2 

2 

(viii) Traffic allowance 





o 

2 

( ix ) Railway Police . . 


• • 

• • 



o 

(x) Nursing Orderlies 


•• 

•• 

• • 

3 

2 

Armed Haviklars and Naiks— 

(i) S. A. P. 


TnHl n 



5 

5 

(ii) Training Institution 



■ • 

• • 

5 

5 

(Hi) D. A. P. •.. 

■■ 


• • 

• • 

•• 

- 

Armed Lance Naiks— 

(i) S. A. P. 




• • 

7 

5 

(ii) D. A. P. 


• • 



•• 

5 

Writer Naiks— 

S. A. P. 


• - 



20 

20 

Armed Constables— 

(i) S. A. P. 





5 

3 

(ii) D. A. P. 

• • 



.. 

3 

t* 

Armourer Havildars .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

35 

25 

(i) Tailors 

-• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

10 

10 

(ii) Cobbler Constables 




.. 

5 

5 

(Hi) Bugler of all units 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

2:3 

3 

Tear Smoke Squad— • 

(i) Jamadar 

• ■ 

.. 


• • 

10 

10 

(ii) Havildar 


♦. 


•. 

5 

5 

(Hi) Constables 


•• 


• • 

3 

3 














APPENDIX VIII contd. 


Serial Designation of the post. Present Proposed 

no. special pay. special pay. 


Mounted Military Police— 



its. 

Rs. 

(i) Ressaildar-Major 



15 per cent of 
pay subject: to 
a maximum of 

Rs. no. 

00 

(ii) Remount Daffadar 



25 

25 

(Hi) Daffadars 



10 

10 

(iv) Q. M. Daffadar 



10 

10 

(i>) Naiks 



5 

5 

(vi) Lance Naiks 



2 

2 

(vii) Farriers 



6 

ti 

(viii) Saddlers 



5 

5 

(ix) R jmount Sowars 



3 

3 

(x) Truinpoter .. .. • 



3 

3 

(xi) Wireless Sowars 


• • 

•> 

5 

(xii) Unit Pay to all N. C. Os. and men 



• . . 8 


S. A. P. (B. M. P.)— 





( i ) Senior Signaller .. 



.. * 1 

1 

(ii) Junior Signaller 

. 4 


. . X 

1 

(in) P. T. Instructor Sepoy 

. * 

.. 

9 

2 

(iv) Store-keeper Sepoy 



O 

2 

(v) Band Sepoy 

• • 


2 

O 

(vi) Pipe Major 



10 

10 

(vii) Pipers 

• • 

•• 

2 

2 

(viii) Drummer Sepoy 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 

Transport (Motor Vehicles and Motor Launch) — 





(i) Head Drivers 

• • 


30 

25 

(ii) Drivers 

• • 


15 

20 

(Hi) Assistant Drivers 

• • 

• • 

.. 7 

10 

Wireless Personnel —* 





(Inspector downward) 


* * 

.. (Recommendation of 

Technical Standards 
Committee for all 
ranks). 


Deputy Superintendent of Police .. 



.. 20 per cent of pay 

subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 75. 

100 
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APPENDIX VII —concld. 


Serial 

Designal ion of the post. 


Prose t 

Pioposed. 

no. 


special pay. 

special pay. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

31 

State Fire Service—- 





(») State Fire Service Officer 





(ii) Assistant State Fire Service Officer 





(in) Station Officer and Station Sub-Officer 





(iv) Leading Fireman 


3 

<* 

35 

I.-G.’s Office- 





fa) Accountant 


20 per cent of pay 

20 per 
cent of pay. 


(b) Head Typist 


20 

20 


(c) C. I. D. Accountant 


. . 20 per cent of pay 

20 per 

cent of pay. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

HEADGEAR AND BADGES OF RANK. 

I. Headgear. 

Working. Ceremonial. 

1. 1st Battalion, Bihar Military Police .. .. Khaki beret Wide awake Gurkha hats. 

2. II Battalion „ ,, „ .. .. Khaki beret Pugrce. 

3. V Battalion „ „ ,, . . .. Riflo green beret Saffron plume on beret. 

4. VI Battalion „ ,, ,, .. .. Grass green beret Yellow plume on beret. 

5. VII Battalion ,, „ „ .. .. Scarlet beret Green plume on beret. 

6. District Armed Police .. .. .. .. Khaki beret Blue plume on beret. 

7. Civil Police including Railway Police .. .. Red beret 

(I.-G.’s orderlies will wear silver 
plume). 

8. Traffic Polieo . . .. .. .. Pugree with white band. 

The Head Constables should wear tho samo hoad dress as prescribed for the constables of their units. 

II. Badges of Rank. 

1. Deputy Superintendent of Police- 

fa) on probation . . .. .. .. One 5-pointod Government of India silver star. 

(ft) on confirmation . . .. .. Two 5-pointed Government of India silver stars. 

(c) with five years’ service and more . . . . Three 5 pointed Government of India silver stars. 

2. Chief Inspectors— 

(а) on probation .. .. .. .. One 5-pointod Government of India silver star, miniature 

size. 

(б) on confirmation .. .. .. Two G-pointed Government of India stars, miniature size. 

(c) with five years’ service or more .. .. Three 5-pointod Government of India silver stars, minia¬ 

ture si/.e. 

3. Inspector of Police (senior scale) and L. Subedar-Major .. State emblem, miniaturo size, with ribbon as at present 

proscribed. 

4. Inspector of Polieo (junior scale) .. .. .. Three stars, miniature size, with ribbon. 

5. Assistant Inspector of Polieo .. .. .. Two stars with ribbon. 

(While under training and on probation, tho Inspectors on junior scale will wear one star with a br d blue ribbon 
and Assistant Inspectors with whito broad ribbon with no shoulder letters.) 

III. Shoulder Letters. 

Deputy Superintendents and Chief Inspectors will wear B.P. as long as the English letters are retained for 
the I. P. S. Inspectors ami Assistant Inspectors will wear Bihar Police shoulder letters as at present in silver. Hoad 
Constables and constables will wear tho same shoulder lettors in brass. 

IV. Tie. 

Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors will wear opon neck tunic with Khaki tie as long as tie is retained for 
the Superior officers. Chief Inspectors will wear blue tioa as proscribed for Deputy Superintendents. 
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APPENDIX X. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESENT (31ST DECEMBER I960) AND PROPOSED STRENGTH. 

A. INSPECTOR GENERAL AND RANGE DEPUTY-INSPECTORS GENERAL OF POLICE. 

Present (1 I.-G., 4 Range D. Is.-G.). 


I. G. 

I). I.-G. 

S. P. 

Dv. S. P., 
A. S. 1>. 

Inspec¬ 

tor. 

S.-I. 

A. S.-I. 

Havildar. 

Constables. 

Remarks. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

4 

3 

3(a) 


4 

1 

1 

53 

(Orderlies). 



Notk.— (a) Past of P. P. R. O. and 2 P. As. to range D. Is.-G., Patna and Bhagalpur. 


Proposal 1 l.-G., 3 Range D. Is.-G.). 


I.-G. 

D. I.-G. 

S, P. 

Dy. S. P., Chief 
A. S. P. Insp¬ 
ector. 

Insp- Insp- Assi ,tant 

cetor ector Insp- 

(Senior). (Junior), e.tor. 

Ho.id 

Const¬ 

able. 

Constables. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 8 9 

10 

11 

. T.-G.’s Staff .. .. 1 

•• 

4(6) 

1(6) 

1 

I 

26 (Orderlies 
for Officers 
and Office). 

. Range D, Is.-G. 

(Patna, Ranchi and Muzaffarpur). 

3 


3(c) 

3(d) 

3(d) 

21 (Orderlies 
for Officers 
and Office). 

Total . . 1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

47 (Orderlies) 


A. Is.-G. 3, P. P. R. O. 1, and Stats Welfare Officer 1. 

(c) One P. A. to each Range D. I.-G. 

(d) One Assistant Inspector and One Head Constable for Crime Readers’ Section of D.I.-G. 





APPENDIX X —col td. 

B. DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE. 


(■ i ) Headquarters force (19 Police Districts). 
Present. 


S. P. 

Addl. S. P. A. S. P., Sub-Inspector. Assistant Sub- 

Dy. S. P. Inspectors. 

Constables. 

Tailor Const¬ 
able. 

Cobbler Const¬ 
able. 

19 

6 28 46 

48 

238 

18 

18 


Proposed (25 Police Districts (evclulinj City 

Police District of Patna and Jamshedpur). 


S. P. 

Dy. S. P. Chief Inspector. Assistant 

Inspectors. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Tailor 

Constables. 

Cobbler 

Constables. 

25 

25(a) 50(6) 25(c) 

25(c) 

325(d) 

(Orderlies). 

25 

25 

Note.- 

—(a) One Dy. S. P. for each district. 






(6) One Chief Inspector for establishment and 

reserve and 

one for accounts 

for each district. 


(c) One Assistant Inspector and one Head Constable for Crime Readers’ Section. 


( d) Four Orderlies for S. P. . . 100 
Two Ordorlies for D. S. P. . . 50 

One Orderly for Chief Inspector 50 
Five Orderlies for each office 125 

Total .. 325 


(ii) Sub divisional Police Posts. 

Present 27 (21 permanent and 6 temporary). 

Deputy Superintendent of Police. Constables. Remarks. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police. 


27 54 (Orderlies). 

Note.— For Assistant Sub-Inspectors, soo ‘Stones’. 

Proposed (Nil). 

(Hi) Police Circles. 


Present 96 (95 permanent and 1 temporary). 


Dy. Superintendent of Police. 

Inspectors. 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

Constables. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police. 




10(a) 

86 

96 

96 (Orderlies). 


Note.— (a) 10 posts of Dy. S. P. in the Circles of the reorganised districts of Bhagalpur, Sahaisa and Fatra. 

Proposed (exclude 14 P Ss. of Patna and Jamshedpur). 

(118 for 474 P. Ss. at th9 rate of 1 for 4 P. Ss.). 

Chief Inspectors. Constables. 

118 118 (Orderlies). 

' 11 11 I— I. I 1 - .1. .... I -.-TT- “1 — — .... ... . . . . mm )I in-.w» i n- TTL-r-'V 

NOTE.-r-For Steno, H. Ds„ see ‘Stenos’. 
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(iv) Police Stations. 
Present (488 Police-Stations). 


ispoetor. Sul>- 

A. S. I. 

Havildar. 

\V. Cs. 

Constables. 

Inspector. 





1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

48 737 

728 

12 

930 

3,061 


Proposed (433 P. St. -It P. Ss. of Patna and Jamsliedpvr 474). 


Urban Police-Stations. 

Inspector 

Senior. 

Inspector 

Junior. 

Assistant 

Inspector. 

Head Constables. 

Constables. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

(i) Heavy Urban P. Ss. with 120 cases a 
your and above—53. 

53 


205 

100 

530 at the rate of 10 per P.-S. 

(ii) P. Ss. at the Headquarters of Sub¬ 
divisions but not in category 

W—10. 

10 

• • 

10 

20 

100 at the rate of 10 per P.-S. 

(Hi) P. S. with T. O. P. at their Head¬ 
quarters but not included in cate¬ 
gories ( i ) and (ii) —53. 

53 


53 

10G 

530 at the rate of 10 per P.-S. 

Total 

11 y 


208 

232 

1,160 


Rural Police-station. 

No. 

Inspector 

Senior. 

Inspector 

Junior. 

Assistant 

Inspector. 

Head Constables. 

Constables. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(id’) P. Ss. with 75 cases. and bclmv 
a year—218. 

218 


218 

•• 

433 

2,180 at the rate of 10. 

(o) P. Ss. with, cases above 75 but 
below 120—89. 

89 

•• 

89 

89 

178 

890 at the rate of 10. 

(vi) P. Ss. with cases 120 and above 
a year—51. 

51 

51 


135 

102 

5)0 at the rate of 10. 

Total 

w 

Ci 

nr, 

51 

307 

224 

710 

3.580 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

474 

107 

307 

492 

948 

4,740 


4 Police—31 
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(v) Outposts and Beat Houses. 
Present (105). 


Sub-Inspectors. 

Assistant 

Sub-Inspectors. 

Havildars. 

Constables. 

26 

91 

18 

796 


Proposed (105). 

Assistant Inspectors. Head Constablos. Constables. 

26 105 800 


( vi ) Town Outposts. 

Present (225 for 22, 37, 555 population). 


Sergont. 


A. S.-Is. 


Havildars. 


Constables. 



Proposed (Population , 17,35,915, excluding 5,01,040 population of Patna and Jamshedpur). 


Yardstick.—1 Constable for 500 men, 1 Head Constable for 10 Constablos. 


Head Constables. 


Constables. 


Note. —The above calculation is on the basis of 1951 Census. 

The requirement should bo recalculated on the basis of 1961 Census. Tho yardstick is ono constable 
for 500 men and ono head constable for 10 constables. 

( vii ) Inpobmation Room and Radio Pathol Cabs. 

Present (Nil). 

Proposed (Towns with 75,000 population and above). 


Towns. Information Rooms. Radio Patrol Cars. 


Gaya, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bhagal- 
pur, Ranchi, Monghyr. 


Gaya-3. Muzaffarpur-2, Darbhanga-2, Bhagalpur-3, Ranchi-3, 
Monghyr-2,-15. 



Inspector 

Junior. 

Assistant 

Inspector. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Information Rooms—(6) 

6 

18(a) 

18(a) 

90(a) 

At the rate of 1-3-3-15 for each. 

Radio Patrol Cars—(15) 

Total 

6 

45(6) 

03 

18 

90(6) 

180 

At the rate of 0-3-0-6 for each. 


Note.—( a) One Assistant Inspector, 1 H. C. and 5 constables will be on duty in shift of 8 hours, 
(6) One Assistant Inspector and 2 constables will work in shift of 8 hours. 
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( viii) Road Patrols and Road Posts. 
Present —(2). 

Assistant Sab Inspectors. Constables. 


Proposed, —(2). 
Head Consiables. 


Constables. 


2 10 

(ix) District Crime Bureau and Specialist Investigators. 

Present. 

(The strength of District Crime Bureau is on the Cadre of C. I. D.) 
Proposed. 




Chief 

Assistant 

Head 

Constables. 

Junior Experts, 



Inspectors. 

Inspectors. 

Constables. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

District Crime Bureau . . 

25 

25 

25 

25 (Orderlies) 


2. 

Scientific Units 



25(a) 


(25 Experts included in 
Technical cadres 

of C.I. D.). 

3. 

Specialist Investigators (for 25 Police 
districts only). 


50 

25 




Total 

25 

75 

75 

25 



(a) They should be trained in Finger Print and use of optical aids. 

(sr) Miscellaneous Force. 

Present. 

Inspector. S.-I. A. S.-I. W.Cs. Havildur. Constables. 










APPENDIX X—eontd. 

(xi) City Police—Patna and Jamshedtuk. 


Present. 

INCLUDED IN B (i) TO B (x). 


Proposed. 



S. P. Dy.S.P. 

and 
A. S. P 

Chief 

Inspr. 

Inspr. 

Sonior. 

Inspr. 

Junior. 

Asstt. 

Inspr. 

Head 

Const. 

Consta- Tailors. Cob¬ 
bles. blors. 

Map and 
Plan 
Drawer. 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

1. Hoadquarters, Patna. 

1 3 

2 

(Tlqrs. 

and 

Patrol). 





13-1-5 

Office 

(Orderly). 

1 1 

1 

Jamshedpur 

1 2 

2 Ditto 





11 +5 Ditto 

1 l 

1 

2. (a) Crime Bureau— 

(i) Patna . . ' ' ] 

(ii) Jamshedpur .. . . J 

1 

1 

2 



2 

2 

2 

(Orderlies). 


•• 

(b) Crime Readers Section 

. . 




2 

2 


. . 


!. Information Rooms— 

Patna . . . . . . 1 

Jamshedpur .. .. J 

1 

1 


2 


0 

0 

30 

.. 


At the rate of 1 Inspector Junior, 

3 A. Is., 3 H. Cs., 13 Constables 
each. 










4. Radio Patrol Car— 










Patna (3) . . ' ' ] 

Jamshedpur (2) .. ■ ■ ! 

1 

f '• •• 




15 


39 



At the rate of 3 Assistant Inspectors. 
6 Constables, each. 










5. Town Out Post— 










Patna (2,83,479) 


. • 




56 

567 


. * 

Jamshedpur (2,18,162) 

. . 





43 

436 


. t 

6. Police-Stations—■ 










Patna (9) 

.. 

•• 



9 

IS 

90 

at the rate 
of 10. 


•* 

Jamshedpur (5) 

.. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

5 

10 

50 

Consts. 

.. 

•• 

7. Central Police-Stations— 










Patna (2) 


o 

•• 




2 

(Orderly) 

+ 36 


•• 

Jamshedpur (1) 

.. 

1 

-• 

• • 

•• 


1 

(Orderly) 


•• 




APPENDIX X — conld. 


S. P. Dy. S.'P. Chief Inspr. Inspr. Asstt. Head Cons- Tailors. Cob- Map and 

and Inspr. Senior. Junior. Inspr. Const, tables. biers. Plan 

A. S. P. Drawer. 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 


/•astigating officer for 3,100 eases .. .. .. 19 19 

f 14 P.-Ss. of Patna and Jam- 

lorlpur at tho rate of one I. O. 

tr 00 cases=52—14 Assistant 

uspector in P.-Ss.=38. 


jurity Soot ion of Headcjuartors—■ 


:na and Jamshedpur 



2 


2 

2 

4 

hidings 
affio Police— 





2 



ina 


i 



7 

21 

210+1 

Orderly. 

nshedpur 


i 



3 

10 

100+I 
Orderly. 

Total 

2 

5 11 

23 

19 

93 

170 

1,614 


osecuting Staff, 
■lice Women, 
onsport. 
dice Radio. 


See Prosecution Cadre. 
Se?. Police Women. 

See Transport. 

See Police Uadio. 


Junior Exports. 

2 (Included in strength of technical 
Expert). 

Scientific Sections. Head Constables. 

2 

C.—CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT AND STATE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

Prraent. 


— 

D. I.-G. 

S. I>. 

D. S. P. 

luspec- 
tor. 

Serge, mt- 
Maj.r. 

S.-I. 

A. S.-Is. Ilavil- 
dar. 

W. Cs. 

Constables. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

;cial Branch 

1 

3 

15 

40 

I 

141 

97 

8 

71 

173 

me Branch 


1 

4 

15 


39 

33 


53 

29 

ti-Dacoily 


1 

3 

7 


6 

6 


28 

34 

itrict Crime Bureau . . 




13 


42 



42 

14 

Total 

1 

5 

22 

75 

:i 

228 

136 

8 

194 

250 

Propos i. 

_ 

D. I.- G. 

S. P. 

Dy.S.P. 

Chief 

In-pr. 

Inspr. 

Asstt. 

Head 

Constables. 

Subedar-Major. 





Inspr. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Inspr. 

Constables. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ij 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.■to Intelligence Depart- 

1 

3 

7 

8 

4 ) 

141 

100 

80 

25 (Ord.)+ 155 

1 Minister 

rnent. 









Coasts .= 180. 

Guard. In- 











eluded in Dis- 

minal Investigation 

1 








4 (Ord.) 

trict Armed 

Department. 










Police. 

) Crime Branch 


1 

1 

11 

n 

50 

33 

8 

80+ 14 (Ord.) 











=94. 


I Anti-Dacoity 

. . 

1 

1 

4 

7 

10 

10 

5 

50+7 (Ord.) 











=57. 


District Crime Bureau 

Nil—Tran 

isferred to D. E. 1 

?. and G. R P. 






Total . 

2 

5 

9 

23 

(.2 

201 

143 

93 

335 
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APPENDIX X— contd. 

I}.—TRAFFIC REGULATION AND ENFORCEMENT. 
Present (19 Police Districts). 


Inspector. Sub- A. S.-I. 

Inspector. 

Havildar. 

Constables. 


1 2 3 

4 

5 



Regulation 


2 

2 

2 


7 

357 

Enforcement 



5 

6 



28 

Total 


2 

7 

8 


7 

385 


Proposed. 



Chief 

Inspector. 

Inspector 

Junior. 

Assistant 

Inspector. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


25 Police District 

.. 5 

(One for each 
District hav¬ 
ing more 

than 1,000 
registered 
vehicles). 

5 

15 

45 

450 + 5 Orderlies. 


Total 

5 

5 

15 

45 

455 



Note.— 2 Chief Inspectors, 10 Assistant Inspectors, 31 Hoad Constables and 312 Constables have been shown 
in Patna and Jamshedpur in B(x') and 5 Head Constablos and 50 Constables in Railway Police in 
E—Page 40. 

Total,—7 Chief Inspectors/5 Inspectors (Junior)/25 Assistant Inspoetors/81 Head Constablos/817 Constables. 


E. GOVERNMENT RAILWAY POLICE. 
Present (2 Districts, 9 Circles, 37 Police-Stations). 


S. P. 


Dy. S. P. Inspector, 
and 

A. S.P. 


Seargts. Sub- Assistant Havildar. Constables. 
Inspector. Sub-Inspr. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Remarks. 


9 


3 9 4 59 93 30 857 13 S.-Is. and 

158 constables 
included in 
‘ ‘Lea vo and 
Training re¬ 
serve”. 
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Proposed (3 Districts — Patna, Ranchi and Muzaffarpur, 9 Circles , 37 Police-Stations), 



S. P. Dy. S.P. Chief 
Inspr. 

Inspr. 

Senioi. 

Inspr, 

Junior. 

Asstt. 

Inspr. 

Head 

Const. 

Constables. 

Tailor. 

Cob¬ 

bler. 

Map 

and Plan 
Drawer. 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Headquarters 

3 3 0 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

24 + 15 Office 
(Orderlies). 

3 

3 

3 

2. Crime Reader 




3 

3 





3. District Crime Bureau 
and Specialist Investi¬ 
gators. 

3 

•• 


3+6 

3 + 3 

3 (Orderlies). 




4. Circles 

9 





9 




5. Police-Stations— 










Heavy (24) 

.. 

24 

•• 

38 

48 

240 at the rate of 
10. 


•• 


Light (13) .. 

.. 


13 


20 

130 at the rate of 
10. 




6. Platform and Out-Posts— 










Big station at the rate of 
1 H. C.—10. 

Small station at the rate 
of 1. H. C.—4. 

1 

f. 

J 



12 

72 

720 

•• 

•• 


7. Flying Squad— 










At the rate of 1 H. C.—10 
Constables at 120 stra- 

.. 



5 

20 

200 


•• 

•• 

tegic points. 










3. Traffic Police 





5 

50 




Total 

3 3 18 

24 

13 

70 

183 

1,391 

3 

3 

3 


1. Also see Police Women Prosecution Cadre, District Armed Police. 

2. No staff for scientific section recommended. They will use the scientific section of tho districts of Ranchi, Patna and 

Muzaffarpur. 


F. TRAINING INSTITUTION. 

Present. 



S.P. 

Dy. S.P. 

S.-M. 

Inspec¬ 

tor. 

S.-I. 

Sergeant. Riding Havildar. Cons- 
Master. tables. 

Armou- Cook. Water 
rer Carrier. 

Havildar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

13 

Police Training College and 

i 

2 

3 

5 

38 

3 

1 

67 

42 

3 1 

1 

Constables Training School. 












Advanced Training School 




1 





1 



Total 

i 

2 

3 

0 

38 

3 

1 

07 

43 

3 1 

1 
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Proposed. 



- D. I.-G. 

S. P. 

Dy. S. P. 

Chief 

Inspector. 

Inspector 

Senior. 

Inspector 

Junior. 

Constables. 


I 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1. 

2. 

Supervision . . 1 

Police duties and regulation 

1 

3 

I 

15 

30 

14 

(Orderlies), l 

1 v plus 

(Orderly). 1 



Subodar- 
Maj or. 

J amad ar. 

Rcssaildar. 

Havildar. 

Armourer 

Havildar. 


3. 

Drill 

i 

5 

1 

07 

3 

Included in atre 
D.A.P. 



B uilding 
Assistant 
Inspector. 

Plan 

Drawer. 





4. 

Plan Drawers . . 

1 

i 







D. P. 

A.D.P. 

Civilian 

Orderly. 




5. 

Law 

1 

12 

1 

Included in 

Prosecution f 

Vidro. 



Cook. 

Water 

Carrier. 





11. 

Followers 

4 

4 







Sr. Experts. 






7. 

Sc. Aids and Photographer 

3 

Included 

in Experts of C.I.D. 




EXTRA SUBJECTS. 



(а) Traffic .. .. .. . . . . Traffic Ineharga of Hazwibagh. 

(б) Wireless . . . . .. .. . j Range Incharge of Ranolii. 

(c) Medical Aid and Jurisprudence .. .. (1) Police Doctor of Combined P.T.C. aud District Hospital. 

(2) Chief Medical Officer of District. 

(d) Constitution, History, Political thought, etc. .. D.I.-G., Principal and a part-time Lecturer of St. Columbi 

College. 

(e) Juvenile Delinquency aud Criminology .. .. Ineharge of Pilot Research Centro, Hazaribagh. 

(/) Motor Transport .. . . . . .. Quo Junior Inspector of the staff to bo trained for th 

purpose. 

(jr) Extra-curricular Lectures . . .. .. Senior Polieo Officers and Senior Advocates. 

G. STENO. STAFF. 



5. Deputy Superintendent of Polieo, Criminal Investigation Department . . .. .. 5 


Total 


11 


67 
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Proposed. 

(1} Oho Stono. Assistant Inspector for ovory D.T.-C./S.P. 

(2) Ono Sfceno. H.C. far every Dy. 8. P./A.S. i'. an > Curcio Chief Inspector. 


1. D ipaty Inspcctors-G oticral 

2. Superintendents of Police 

3. Deputy S.P./A.S.P. 

•5. Circle Officers 

5. Court 


Tot ao 

i.Q-wo and Training Reserve at the r f e of IS per c <nt 

GRAND T0TA1 


Assistant 

Inspector?. 

Head 

Constable;-. 

7 


40 

ftj? 

•• 

U.> 

118+0 J 

+ 3 i 

•• 

150 

53 

315 

9 

02 

62 

407 


Centra 1 Crime Stations^ 130. 


H. POLICE COURT OFFICES. 
Present. 


Sub- Assistant Constable-4. 

In Apse tor. Sub- 

Inspectors. _ 


Typist 

A.S.-I. 


I 


113 


501 


136 


Proposed. 


Court Staff, 


Chief Iaijx-etor Inspector Assistant Head Constable. Remarks. 

'Inspector. S-ui r. Jiurclr. Inspector. Constable. 


1 

2 % 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Police District Court (27) 


. . 

27 

54 


■J. t-'nbilivisioiiitl Police Court (31) 

3. Sessions Divisions (1C) 

4. Hijrh Court 

l 

31 

93 

(at the 
rate of 
3). 

10 

124 

(at the 
rate of 
4). 

64 

(at the 

rate of 
4). 

1 

(Orderly) 

attached 

C.I.D.], 

5. Whole time Courts (200) 

.. 

* 

-• 

200 


0. Three R tilveay Police Districts .. 

. . 

3 

. - 

• • 



Total .. 1 27 3 31 136 443 


7. Typist ilea.il constables .. {150 in>-lndod in Stono. Staff) (Q). 


4 Police—35 
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I, LEAVE AND TRAINING RESERVE OF UNARMED POLICE. 

Present. 


Sergeant, 

Sub-Inspector. Jamadar. 

Havildar. 

Constable. 

2 

3 4 

5 

0 


11 9 231 4 1 3.649 



1 


Proposed. 



Inspector Sr. 

Assistant 

Inspector. 

Handler 

Constables. 

Cook. 

Sweeper. 

Dogs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1. 2 Range Headquarters 


2 

12 

2 

2 

12 

2. Patna 

i 

2 

12 

2 

2 

12 

Total 

i 

4 

24 

4 

4 

24 


K. POLICE WOMEN. 


Present. 

(No separate strength, 2 Sab-Inspectors, 2 Havildars and 18 Constables are included with sanctioned strength of 
Government Railway Police). 

Proposed. 


Inspector 


1. 25 Police Districts 

2. 2 City Police 

3. 3 Railway Districts 


. . f 30 at the rate of 8 Head Constables, ] 
j 1 Assistant Inspector and 1 Ins- ! 
.. 1 pec tor (Senior) each for Patna j 
[ and Jamshedpur. j 

.» Leave and Training Reserve at 
the rate of 18 per cent. 


Assistant Head 
Inspector. Constable. 


Tor a n 
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L ARMED POLICE. 

(i) District .Vrmed Police and River Patrols. 
Present. 


Serial no. Item. 

Ber^ca ot- 

Sergeant. 

Jamadar. 

Havildar. 

Naiks. Constable. 

Armourer 


Major. 





Havildar. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

00 

9 

1 Striking Force 

22 

30 

26 

229 

113 3,078 

10 

2 Guards 

. . 



109 

709 


3 Escorts 




70 

621 


4 Tear Gas Squad 


4 


8 

56 



Total .. 22 

34 

26 

416 

113 4,464 

10 


Proposed. 

Scale of a Coy—1—3—6—9—81=100. 


Serial Item. Subedat Jamadar. Havildar. Naik. Lanoo Constables, 

no. Major. Naik. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 

Striking Force at the rate of 100 for 
25 Headquarters and 50 for 5 I):is- 
tricts=30. 

30 

30 

83 

165 

248 

2,232 

2 

Escort—Add 150 to the present 
strength of 691=841. 


8 

20 

51 

77 

693 

3 

Guards—818 .. 


8 

24 

48 

72 

666 

4 

Magazine Guards at the rate of 1 
Havildar, 4 Constables for 12 New 
Districts. 



12 



48 

5 

Armourer Havildar for District 



30 




6 

Armourer Havildar for Training Insti¬ 
tution. 


•• 

2 



•• 

7 

Drill Instructor for Training Insti¬ 
tutions. 

1 

’ in 

07 




8 

River Patrols 15 at the rate of 1—1— 
1—8. 


i 

15 

15 

15 

140 

9 

Minister’s Guard, Secretariat—High 
Court—Governor’s Guard. 

4 

* * 



* * 

* * 


Total 

35 

52 

259 

279 

412 

3,779 

10 

Leave and Training Reserve at the 
rate of 18 per cent. 



62 



805 


GRAND TOTAL 

35 

52 

321 

279 

412 

4,584 


Cooks. Water Washer- Barber. Sweeper. 

Carrier. man. 


Followers at the rate of 1 Cook and 2 Water Carriers ai d 90 180 30 30 30 

30 of Striking Force. 


Note.—( i) One section of the Striking Force should be trained in the use of Tear Smoke. 

(ii) In Cities with Information Room, one scerion of the striking force should stand by. 

(in) Training reserve of the District Armed I'oliceshould be kept at the training centre of S.A.P. 
(iv) 15 River Patrol :— 

(a) Purnea—1 Karhagola, 2 Manihari and 3 Kurscla. 

(b) Monghyr--l Bsrauni and 2 Monghyr. 

(c) Bhagalpore—1 Sultanganj. 

(d) Patna—IMokaineh, 2 Banka and 3 Bans. 

( e ) Shahabad—1 Sohia, 2 Buxar and 3 Sinha. 

(/) Muzaffarpur—1 Hajiporo. 

(g) Saran—1 Pahleza and 2 Revelganj. 
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Sergeant. 

S.-I. 

(ii) Anchal Force. 

Present.. 

Jemadar. Havildar. 

Naik. 

Constables. 

17 

31 

17 500 


3,000 


Jainadar. 

25 

Proposed. 

Havildar. Naik. 

500 

L. Naik. 

Constables. 

3,000 


Note. —As this force will bo distributed over Anchuls, followers not required. Also its strength and composition 

have not been changed. 

( Hi ) Special Armed Police. 

Present. 



D.I.-G. (At present there is one D.I.-G. for both Military 

Police 

and T 

raining). 



Common- Assistant Wing 
daut. Common- Comman¬ 
dant. der. 

Subedar- 

Major. 

Snbedur. Jama- . 

dar. 

Havil¬ 

dar. 

Major. 

Havil¬ 

dar. 

Naik. 

W/Naik 

:. L/Naik. 

Sepoy. 

1 ' 2 

3 

4 

5 0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

5 5 

10 

5 

34 EjreSE 

i ; 

>23 

87 

3!) 

87 

3,043 

Followers—(333). 










Cook 

and Water Carrier. 

Barber. 

Dhobi. 


Sweeper. 




218 


34 

34 



47 




Proposed. 




D.I.-G. 

S.P. Dy. 

Chief 

S.P.Inspec¬ 
tor. 

Sub.- 

Major. 

Sube- 

dar. 

Jema¬ 

dar. 

Havil¬ 

dar. 

Naik. 

L- 

Naik 

Sepoy. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1, Supervision 

1 






. . 




6 

(Orderlies.) 

2, Ranchi 


1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

17 

68 

27 

27 

950 

3. Units 


4 

4 

8 

4 

24 

72 

216 

216 

216 

1,944 

Total 

1 

5 

5 

10 

5 

34 

89 

284 

243 

243 2,900 

+ 35 0rde;lies= 
2,935 


Cook. 

Water Carrier. 

Barber* 

Dhobi. 

Swee 

per. Tailor. Cobbler. Armourer* 

■Havildar. 

1 

13 

14 


15 

16 

17 


18 

19 

20 


4. Other Ranks 

90 

180 


10 

10 

10 


5 


5 



Note.— Transport — See Transport. 





Moi'ktf.t. Aemed Police. 

Present. 


p 

bS) 

Sh 

X 

5 

£ 

0> 

. 

cl 

cs 



S3 

5 

■3 

c3 

a 

o 

3 

Jm 


4—* 

o 

H 

m 

« 

h> 

p5 

rM 

6* 

ft 



CO 

H 

Pm 

o 

B 

CO 

B 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

7 

1 

1 

7 

I 

1 

1 

14 

12 

12 

131 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

210 


Followers (35)—Cook and Water Carrier—14. Barbee—7, Dhobi—-7, Sweopor—7. 


Proposed. 


1. Troops (5) 

2. Training Institution. 


"3 

m 

C/7 

« 

•3 

an 

m 

o 

tf 

o3 

CCS 

P 

dS 

a 

d 

o 

s 

© 

-2 

Pm 

Quarter- 

<3 

r d 

<S 

0 

c3 

£ 

s 

5r 

TO 

tu 

<3 

> 

cS 

m 

Tailor. 


d 

o 

a 

2 

o 

O 

0) 

04 

Sm 

3 

u 

H 

Saddler. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

8 

95 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

• * 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• * 

• • 

•• 

•• 

i 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

8 

95 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Followers 


Cook. Water Carrier. Barber. Dhobi. Sweeper. 
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Nu mber of Vehicles. 
405 


M. POLICE TRANSPORT. 

(i) Driving Staff. 

Present. 

■Ds. Driver Constable. 

425 

Proposed. 


Assistant Driver. 
429. 


1. For 555 (Excluding 40 Motor Bikes) Vehicles (at the rate of 1 Driver, 1 Cleaner) 

2. Additional for 21 Radio Patrol Cars (at the rate of 2 Drivers) 

3. Additional for 11 Stand by vehicles for Control Rooms and traffic (at 

the rale of 2 Drivers). 

Total 

Leave and Training Reserve at the rate of 18 per cent 
GRAND TOTAL 

Note. —For distribution of Vehicles, see Appendix IV 


Driver 

Assistant Driver. 

555 

555 

42 


22 


019 

555 

111 

100 

730 

655 


( ii ) Workshop Staff. 
Present. 


Blacksmith. 

1 


Asstt. Fittor. 

1 


Head Driver. 
25 


Chief 

Proposed. Inspector. 

Inspector 

Junior. 

Asstt. Head 

Inspector. Driver 

Machanic. 

Fitter. 

Assistant 

Fitter. 

Painter. 

Smith. 

Uphol¬ 

sterer. 

Orderly 

Constable. 

1 2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 . Patna (State 1 

and Range). 

1 

1 2 

14 

•• 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2. Ranchi and 
Muzaffarpur. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3. 25 District and 

2 City Police 

Mobile Workshops. 


27 

•• 

* * 

•• 

•• 

... 

•• 

4. B.M.P. Mobile 
Workshop Head 

Driver, 

Mechanics. 


5 



* * 

* * 

' * 

•• 

Total 1 

3 

1 36 

16 

2 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Leave and Train¬ 
ing Reserve. 


6 


3 





Grand Total 1 

3 

1 42 

10 

5 

5 

6 

1 

1 
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(in) Motor Launches. 



Present. 



Launch Driver. Sarang H.C. 

Launch Assistant Driver. 

Mallah, 

1 2 

3 

3 

Proposed. 



Motor Launches, Sarang H.C. 

Driver Constable. 

Lasker. 

15 5 

15 

15 

Leave and Training Reserve. 


6 


5 


15 


21 


N. POLICE RADIO PERSONNEL. 
Present. 


Stations. 

Dy. S.P. 

Inspector. 

S.-Is. 

A.S.-Is. 

L. Cs. Operators. 

Messengers. 

Orderly Constable. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

99 

1 

6 

20 

96 

191 

34 

1 


Proposed. 


Stations. 

Chief 

S.P. Dy. S.P. Inspector. Radio 
Inspec¬ 
tor. 

Super- Super¬ 
visor visor 
(Teclini- (Opera- 
oial). tionol). 

Radio 

Techni- Work- Work- Fitter 

eian. shop shop Electri- 

Assistant. Hand. eian. 

Fitter 

Battery. 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 11 

12 

150 

1 116 

11 

32 

35 2 17 11 

2 


Stations. Fitter 

Engine. 

Car¬ 

penter. 

Pain¬ 

ter. 

Tin 

Smith. 

Storemen Asstt. 
Technical. Storemen. 

Mast 

Lasker. 

Draught 

man. 

s- Wire¬ 
less 

operator, 

Messen¬ 
gers. Remarks. 

1 13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 23 

150 4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

326 

70 


Note.— Distribution of 150 Radio Stations— 

(a) Static Stations (124)—■ State Headquarters (5), Special Armed Police (5), District Headquarters with 

Subdivisions at the of rate 2 (44), District H.Qt’s. without Subdivisions (3), 
Patna and Jamshedpur Cities (2), Subdivisions (33), Police Circles (16), 
Police Stations (5), Control Rooms (8), D.I.-G. , Radio Telephone (3)=124. ’ 


( b) Mobile Stations (26)—• 

Radio Patrol Cars (21) 
Mobile Stations (5)-26, 
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O. TECHNICAL SECTIONS OF THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT. 

Present. 




Officer 

Incharge* 

Senior 

Expert. 

Junior 

Expert. 


S.-I. 

A.S..I. Constable. 



1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

>3 7 



1. Finger Print Bureau. 1 

6 

14 


. , 




2. Handwriting 

1 

1 

0 






3. Photo Bureau 

1 

1 

0 


4 

6 6 



Total .. 

3 

8 

26 


4 

() 6 






Proposed. 






Officor 

Incharge. 

Sr. 

Expert. 

Junior 

Expert. 

Searchers. 


Testers. 

Remarks. 



1 2 

3 

4 ! 

it 


6 

7 


1. 

Finger Print 1 

Bureau. 

8 

17 

4 


4 

One Sr. Expert for P.T.C., One 
Junior Export for Museum and 
Exhibition. 

2. 

Handwriting I 

3 

0 




Ditto 

ditto. 

3. 

Photo Bureau 1 

2 

7 



* . 

Ditto 

ditto. 

4. 

District Science 

Section. 


27 



•• 

For 25 Districts and 2 City Police 
at the rate of 1 each. 


Total 3 

13 

57 

4 


4 




P. RESEARCH AND 

STATISTICAL BUREAU OF THE 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT. 





Present. 






Statistical 

Officer. 

Junior Statistical 
Assistant. 

Statist ical 
Cojnput or. 


Typist. Orderly 

Constables. 



i 


2 


3 


4 

5 


i 


2 


2 


1 

2 


Proposed. 


Statistical 

Officer. 


Junior Statistical Statistical 

Assistant. Computor. 


Typist. Civilian 

Orderlies. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


2 


i 
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Q. REPORTERS CF STATE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Present. 

Officer Incharge. Senior Reporter. Junior Reporter. 

1 3 21 

Proposed. 

1 3 21 

R. PROSECUTION CADRE. 


Present. 



Senior District Prosecutor. 

District Prosecutor. 

Asstt. District Prosecutor. 

District and Railway 

.. It 

20 

130 


Proposed. 


State Direct or District Director District Asstt. District Civilian 

of Prosecutions, of Public Prosecution. Prosecutor. Prosecutors. Orderly. 


1. State 


1 


1 


4 6 


2. Magistrate’s Courts in Districts(17) 


17 


34 


3. Sessions Divisions (16) ... 

4. Magisterial Courts (27)— 

(a) (One D.P. for every Police 
District). 

(b) Whole-time and Part-time 

Courts ( 1 A.D.P. for 
each whole-tiino and 
1 for each 10 part-time 
Courts). 

6. Training Institutions .. 

Total .. 


Panel of Public Prosecutors for each Sessions Division (Number not fixed). 

27 .. 27 

220 

1 12 1 

1 17 29 236 68 

S. STAIE EIRE SERVICE. 


Present- 


Units. State Fire 
Officer. 


S.-I. Constables. 


16 


1 5 123 


Proposed. 


(5 Units for Patna, 3 for Gaya, 3 for Jamshedpur, 2 for Ranchi, 3 for Bhagalpur, one each for Arrah, Daltonganj, 
Hazaribagh, Chaibassa, Dhanbad, Monghyr, Purnca, Saharsa, Dumka, Ohapra, Motihari, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
=29). 


Units. 

State Fire 
Officer. 

Asstt. State 
Eire Officer. 

Station 

Officers. 

Station 

Sub-Officer. 

Firemen. 

Civilian 

Orderly. 

1 ' 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

29 

1 

1 

4 

25 

261 

3 

Leave & Training Reserve 


•• 


5 

47 



1 

1 

4 

30 

308 

3 

Fire Service Vehicles—29. 


4 Police—36. 




T. MINISTERIAL OFFICERS. 
Present. 


! 

Serial r.o. | 

Name of Office. 

Registrar. J 

w 

02 

<1 

n 

& 

L.D. Asstt. 

Head Clerk. 

A 

© 

3 

0 

3 

24 

u 

o 

5 

Q 

1-3 

J 

Accountant. | 

i 

Assistant 

Accountant. 

© 

S 3 

i —i 

*C. 

E>i 

EH 

c 'Jl 

© 3. 

/'r C-p 


pP 

U 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

Police Headquarters 

1 

24 

45 




1 


15 

13 

,1 

1 

2 

2 

Criminal Branch and Anti-Daeoity 


8 

39 




1 


3 

0 




3 

Special Branch C.I.D. 

1 

21 

03 










2 

4 

Range Offices including D.I-O., M.P. & 


9 

10 






5 

5 



5 


Training. 














5 

Districts 




18 

70 

350 

IS 

32 





IS 

6 

Training Institutions P.T.C./C.T.S./A.T.S. 




3 


10 

3 






2 

7 

Transport 

•• 






1 







8 

Wireless 














9 

B.M.P. Units 




5 


30 

5 

5 


• • 


. . 

5 

10 

M.M.P. 



sbkb 

I 


3 

1 






1 

11 

Fire Servico 

•• 




1 

2 




1 



1 

12 

Railwa 3 's 




2 

2 

23 

2 






2 


Total 

o 

02 

103 

29 

79 

418 

32 

37 

23 

25 

3 

1 39 = 

913 


Proposed. 


Serial no. | 

Name of Office. 

Registrar. 

Additional 

Registrar. 

Accounts 

Officers. 

d 

M 

O 

■44* 

< 

Office 

Manager. 

*02 

02 

< 

ft 

P 

40 

*35 

02 

< 

ft 

(4 

fa 

J. 

3 

"C 

cs 

o 

H-: 

r*t 

U.D. Clerk. 

L.D. Clerk. 

Accountant. 

Assistant 

Accountant. 

0 

c r 

tn 

'3 

EH 

t; £ 

Jh CL 

c p: 

O £ 
,H GO 

1 

O 

© 

c? 

<*v* 

>» 

q3 

P 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

i 

Police Headquarters 

1 

1 

1 

1 


24 

45 



1 


15 

13 


I 

2* 

2 

Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Depart¬ 
ment. 





’ * 

9 

44 



1 


4 

7 



2** 

3 

State Intelligence 
Department. 

1 



• * 


21 

G3 









2 

4 

Range Offices. . 






9 

16 





5 

5 



5 

5 

Districts including 
Railways (30). 

•• 




30 



150 

000 

30 






30 

6 

Training Institu¬ 
tions P.T.C./ 
C.T.S./A.T.S. 

* * 

* * 



" 



3 

10 

1 






2 

7 

Transport 

. . 









1 







8 

Wireless 

















9 

Special Armed 

Police. 








5 

30 

5 

5 





5 

10 

Mounted Armed 
Police. 






* • 


1 

3 

i 






i 


Total 

2 

1 

1 

1 

30 

63 

168 

159 

643 

40 

5 

24 

25 

3 

l 4>; 

=1,215 


Note. —If necessary ministerial staff for Radio, Police Organisation should be sanctioned on tho scale of special armed 
Police Unit. The requirement of expanded State Police Service Organisation is not known. 


* Increase for Railway section. 

** Section 1 U.D. Assistant, 5 L.D. Asstts., I Typist, 1 Daflary, and 1 Routine Clerk. 








APPENDIX XI. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED STRENGTH OF POLICE AND NON-POLICE PERSONNEL 

A, BREAK-UP. 


Serial 

no. 

Rank. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

i 

2 

3 

4 


A. Administrative Officers. 



i 

Inspector—General of Police 

1 

1 

2 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police 

7 

7 


Total—Administrative Officers 

8 

8 


B. Supervisory Officers. 



i 

Superintendent of Police.. 

41 

45 

2 

Assistant Superintendent of Police .. 

16 

(Excludes 6 De¬ 
putation Roservo.) 

16 

3 

Deputy Superintendent of Police 

121 

(Excludes 5 De¬ 
putation Reserve). 

51 

4 

Chief Inspector 

Nil 

313 

5 

Inspectors ., .. ., , ' 

228 

Nil. 


Total — Supervisory Officers 

406 

425 


C. Executive Force. 




(i) Unarmed, Police. 



i 

Inspector (Senior) 

Nil 

321 

2 

Inspector (Junior) 

Nil 

751 

3 

Assistant Inspector 

Nil 

1,318 

4 

Sub-Inspector 

1,411 

Nil. 


Total 

1,411 

2,390 

1 

Assistant-Sub-Inspectors 

1,538 

Nil. 

2 

Havildars 

.. 454 

Nil. 

3 

Head Constables 

„ Nil 

2,844 

4 

Writer Constables 

1,126 

Nil. 


Total 

3,118 

2,84 4 

1 

Constables 

13,998 

17,107 

2 

Tailor Constablo 

18 

30 

3 

Cobbler Constable 

18 

30 


Total 

14,034 

17,167 

i 

Riding Master 

1 

Nil. 
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Serial 

no. 



Rank. 


Present. 

Proposed. 

i 



2 


3 

4 





(ii) Armed Police. 







(a) District Armed Police. 



i 

Sergeant-Major 



. . 

20 

Nil. 

2 

Subedar-Major 



. . 

Nil 

35 

3 

Sergeant 



.. 

52 

Nil. 

4 

Jamadar 



. . 

30 

52 

5 

Havildar 




416 

291 

6 

Armourer Havildar 



. . 

13 

30 

7 

Naik 



. . 

113 

279 

8 

Lance Naik 




Nil 

412 

9 

Constable 




4,164 

4,584 



Total 

(b) Anchal Force. 

•• 

- 

5,114 

5,08.3 

1 

Sergeant 




17 

Nil. 

2 

Jamadar 




17 

25 

3 

Assistant Sub-Inspector 




34 

Nil. 

4 

Havildars 




500 

500 

5 

Naiks 

. . 



Nil 


0 

Lance Naik 

. . 


•• 

Nil 

•• 

7 

Constable 

. . 



3,000 

3,000 


Total 

(c) Special Armed Police. 


- 

3,508 

3,525 

1 

Subedar-Major 




5 

5 

2 

Subedar 

. . 



34 

34 

3 

Jamadar 

. . 



50 

89 

4 

Havildar-Major 




1 

Nil. 

5 

Havildar ' 




223 

289 

6 

Naiks 




87 

243 

7 

Writer Naiks 

. . 



39 

Nil. 

8 

Lance Naiks 




87 

243 

9 

Sepoy 




3,043 

2,935 

10 

Tailor Constable 

.. 



Nil 

5 

11 

Cobbler Constable 

. . 



Nil 

5 


Total 

.. 



3,575 

3,848 
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Serial 

no. 

Rank. 



Present. 

Proposed. 

i 

2 



3 

4 



( d) Mounted Armed Police. 




i 

Sergeant-Major 



1 

Nil. 

2 

Ressaldar-Major 

.. 


Nil 

1 

3 

.Tamadar 



7 

5 

4 

Ressaldar 



1 

2 

5 

Remount Dafadar 



1 

1 

6 

Farrier Dafadar 



1 

1 

7 

Quarter Master Dafadar.. 

.. 


1 

1 

8 

Dafadar 



14 

10 

9 

Naiks 

.. 


12 

8 

10 

Lance Naiks 



12 

ft 

11 

Sawars 



131 

95 

12 

Tailor 



1 

1 

13 

Farrier 



7 

5 

14 

Compounder .. 



7 

5 

15 

Saddler 

.. 


7 

5 

16 

Trumpeter 



7 

5 


Total 



210 

153 



D. Special Police Qrcanisatioks 






(i) Transport, 






(if) Driving Staff, 




1 

Drivers 

.. 


425 

730 

2 

Assistant Drivers 



429 

055 


Total 



854 

1,38 > 



(6) Workshop. 




1 

Sergeant-Major 

.. 


1 

Nil. 

2 

Head Drivers (Mechanic) 

.. 


25 

42 

3 

Fitter 



4 

Hi 

4 

Assistant Fitter 



1 

5 

5 

Painter 



Nil 

5 

6 

Smith 

.. 


1 

r. 

7 

Upholsterer .. 

.. 


Nil 

i 


Total 

.. 


32 

75 


















SI. no. 


Rank. 


Present. 


Proposed. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(e) Motor Launches. 

1 Sarang H.C. 

2 Launch Drivor 

3 Launch Assistant Driver.. .. .. 

4 Mallah 

5 Laskar .. .. .. 

Total 


2 

1 

3 

3 

Nil 



5 

15 

Nil. 

Nil. 

21 

41 


1 Superintendent of Police 

2 Deputy Superintendent of Police 

3 Inspector 

4 Sub-Inspector 

5 Assistant Sub-Inspector 

6 Inspector Radio 

7 Supervisor Technical 

8 Supervisor operational 

9 Radio Technician 

10 Workshop Asstt. 

11 Workshop hand 

12 Fitter electrician 

13 Fitter Battery 

14 Fitter Engino 

15 Carpenter 

16 Painter 

17 Tin smith 

18 Store-man Technical 

19 Assistant Store-man 

20 Mast Laskar 

21 Draftsman 

22 Wireless operators 
Messenger 


(ii) Police Radio 



Nil 

1 

6 

20 

96 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

191 

35 


Total 


349 


1 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6 

11 

32 

35 

2 

17 

11 

2 

4 

2 

o 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

326 

70 


534 


23 
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si. 


Rank. 


(Hi) State Fire Service 


1 State Fire Service Officer 

2 Asstt. State Fire Service Officer 

3 Sub-Inspector 

4 Station Officers 

5 Station Sub-officers 

6 Fire-men Constables 

7 Civilian orderlies 

Total 


E. Non-polioe Peesojotel. 
(i) Prosecuting cadre. 

1 Slate Director of Prosecution 

2 District Director of Public Prosecution 

3 Senior District Prosocutor 

•t District Prosecutor . . .. .. 'A 

5 Asstt. District Prosecutors 
0 Civilian Orderlies 
Total 


(ii) Map and plan drawers 
Total 


1 Office r -1 n - Cb arge 

2 Senior Experts 

3 Junior Experts 

4 Searchers 

5 Testers 

Total 


(Hi) Experts of O. I. D. 


1 Officor-In-Chargo 

2 Senior Reporters 

3 Junior Reporters 


(iv) Reporters of Stale Intelligence Branch. 



Present. 

Pojx-scd. 


3 

4 


1 

i 


Nil 

i 


5 

Mil. 


Nil 

4 


Nil 

30 


123 

308 


Nil 

3 

• • 

129 

317 

ich. 




Nil 

i 


NO 

17 


16 

Nil. 


20 

29 


136 

230 


Nil 

08 


172 

351 


Nil 

31 


Nil 

31 


3 

3 


8 

13 


26 

57 


NO 

4 


Nil 

4 


37 

81 


1 

1 


3 

3 


21 

21 


25 

25 


Total 














2S8 


St.no. 


Rank. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


2 


(v) Research an ! Statistical Bureau. 


Statistical Officer 
Junior Statistical Assistant 
Stat istical computor 
Civilian orderlies 

Total 


Registrar 


(vi) Ministerial. 


Additional Registrar 
Accounts Officer 

Personal Assistant to Inspector-General of Polic 

Offico Manager 

Upper Division Assistants 

Lower Division Assistants 

Head Clerks .. 

Upper Division Clerks 
Lower Division Clerks 
Accountant .. 

Assistant Accountant 
Routine Clerks 
Typists 

Record Suppliers 
Roneo Man 
Daftari 


Total 


(mi) Followers 


Total 


Present. 

Proposed. 

O 

4 

l 

1 

2 

2 

i) 

2 

Nil 

2 


5 7 


- 

2 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

30 

02 

03 

163 

168 

29 

159 

79 

Nil 

418 

643 

32 

40 

37 

5 

23 

24 

25 

25 

3 

3 

1 

i 

39 

49 

913 

1,215 

372 

706 

372 

706 
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£. TOTAL. 


SL no. Rank. 




Present. 

Proposed. 

1 2 




3 

4 

1 Administrative Officers .. 


, . 

, . 

8 

8 

2 Supervising Officers 



. . 

400 

425 

3 Executive Force—. 






(a) Unarmed Police 


.. 


18,564 

22,401 

(6) Armed Police— 






(£) District Armed Police 

. . 

.. 


5,114 

5,683 

(ii) Anchal Force .. 

• . 


• • 

3,568 

3,525 

(Hi) Special Armed Police 

•• 

. • 

. • 

3,575 

3,848 

(ia) Mountod Armed Polioe 


• • 


210 

153 

Total 

. . 

. • 

. - 

31,445 

36,043 

4 Special Police Organisations — 






(a) Transport 

* • 


• • 

895 

1,501 

(6) Police Radio 

. • 

. • 

• . 

349 

534 

(c) Prosecuting Staff 

• • 

>• 

•• 

172 

•• 

Total — Police Personnel 

• • 

• • 


32,861 

38,078 

5 Non-Police Personnel — 






(a) State Fire Service .. 

• • 

• • 


129 

347 

(b) Experts of C.I.D. 

•• 



37 

81 

(c) Reporters of State Intelligence Departmer t 

• • 

• • 

• • 

25 

25 

(d) Research and Statistical Bureau 

• • 

• • 


5 

7 

(e) Map and Plan drawers 




Nil 

31 

(/) Followers 


• • 


372 

706 

(g) Ministerial 




913 

1,215 

(h) Prosecution Staff 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

351 

Total—Non-Police Personnel 

. . 


— 

1,481 

2,763 

GRAND TOTAL 

• • 


•• 

34,342 

40,841 


4 Police—37. 





APPENDIX XII 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED COST ON ACCOUNT OF PAY OF POLICE 

AND NON-POLICE PERSONNEL. 



Present. 




Proposed. 



Serial 

no. 

Rank, 

Strength. 

Average 

monthly 

cost 

including 
O.L.A. 
(in Rs.). 

Annual Serial 
cost no. 

(in Rs.). 

Ranh. 

Average 
monthly 
Strength, cost 
including 
Central 
rates of 
D.A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 

cost 

(in Rs.). 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 


A. ADMINISTRATIVE 





A. ADMINISTRATIVE 




OFFICER. 





OFFICER. 



i 

Inspector-General of Police . . 

1 

2,750 

33,000 

1 

Inspector-General of Polico . . 

1 2,750 

33,000 




(I.P.) 




(I.P.) 


2 

Deputy Inspeotor-Gonoral of 

7 

2,050 

1,72,200 

2 

Deputy Inspeotor-Gonoral of 

7 2,050 

1,72,200 


Police. 


(I.P.) 



Police. 

(I.P.) 




Total 


2,05,200 


Total 


2,05,200 


B. SUPERVISORY OFFICER. 





B. SUPERVISORY OFFICER. 



i 

Superintendent of Police 

41 

1,047 

5,15,124 

i 

Superintendent of Police . . 

45 1,047 

5,65,380 

2 

Assistant Superintendent of 

16 

533 

1,40,712 

o 

Assistant Superintendent of 

16 533 

1,40,712 


Polico. 





Police. 



3 

Deputy Superintendent of 

121 

593 

8,61,036 

3 

Deputy Superintendent of 

51 605 

3,70,200 


Police. 





Police. 



4 

Inspector 

228 

384 

10,50,624 

4 

Chief Inspector 

313 440 

16,52,610 



Total 


25,67,490 



Total 

27,28,992 


C. EXECUTIVE FORCE. 





C. EXECUTIVE FORCE. 




(i) UNARMED POLICE. 





(!) UNARMED POLICE. 



1 

Sub-Inspector ., 

1,411 

212 

35,89,584 

) 

Inspector, Senior 

321 392 

15,09,9S4 

2 

Assistant Snb-Inspeetor 

1,1338 

120 

22,14,720 

2 

Inspector, Junior 

751 260 

23,43,120 

3 

Havildar 

454 

102 

5,55,096 

3 

Assistant Inspector 

1,318 223 

35,26,968 

4 

Writer Constable 

1,126 

77.50 

10,17,180 

4 

Koacl Constable 

2,844 131 

41,70,768 

5 

Constable 

13,998 

77.50 1,30,18,140 

5 

Constable 

17,107 97.50 

2,00,15,190 

6 

Taller Constable 

18 

77.50 

16,740 

6 

Tailor Constable 

30 97.50 

35,100 

7 

Cobbler Constable 

18 

77.50 

10,740 

7 

Cobbler Constable 

30 97.50 

35,100 

8 

Armourer Havildar 

3 

102 

3,672 





9 

Riding Master .. 

1 

77.50 

930 







Total 

. . 2 

04,63,402 



Total 

3,19,30,230 

10 

Followers 

4 

60 

2,880 

S 

Followers 

16 63 

12,090 







(Training Inslilui ion S, Boa 









Squad 8). 
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APPENDIX XII— contd. 


Present. Proposed. 


Sofia! 

no. 

Rank. 

Strangr.h 

Average 

mont 

eosii 

includ¬ 

ing 

C.L.A. 
(in ID.). 

Annual 
cost. 
iin Rs.). 

Serial 

no« 

Rank. 

Average 

monthly 

cost 

Strength, including 
Central 
rates of 
D.A. 

(in Rs.). 

A nnual 
cost 
(in Rs.). 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


(u) ARMED POLICE. 





(«) ARMED POLICE. 





( a ) District Armed Police. 





( a ) District Armed Police. 



i 

Sergeant-Major .. 

20 

381 

1,19,808 

1 

Subodar-Major . . 

35 

302 

1,6 4,141 

2 

Sergeant 

52 

333 

2,! 0,912 

2 

Jamvdar 

52 

223 

1,39,152 

3 

Jamadar 

39 

212 

76,320 

3 

Havildar 

291 

131 

4,57,452 

4 

Havildar 

4! ■:» 

102 

5,09,134 

4 

Anrourer Havildar 

30 

131 

47.160 

5 

Naik 

113 

77.50 

1,05,090 

5 

Naik 

279 

97.50 

3,28,430 

6 

Constable 

4,104 

77.5) 

11,51,520 

0 

Lance Naik 

412 

97.50 

4,82,040 

7 

Armourer Havildar 

10 

102 

12,240 

7 

Constable 

4,584 

97.50 

53,63,280 



Total 


'i 1,85,074 



Total 

69,80,154 






S 

Followers 

300 

63 

2,72,109 


(6) Anchal Force. 





(t>) Anchal Force. 




I 

Sergeant 

17 

338 

88,952 

1 

Jamadar 

25 

223 

60,900 

2 

Jamadar 

17 

212 

43,248 

2 

Havildar 

500 

131 

7,80,000 

3 

Assistant Sub-Inspector 

34 

120 

48,900 

3 

Constable 

3,003 

97.5) 

>5,10,000 

4 

Havildar 

500 

102 

5,12,000 






5 

Constable 

3,000 

77.50 

2",90,000 








Total 


35,63,160 



Total 


43,62,900 


(c) Bihar Military Police. 





(c) Special Armed Police. 




1 

Subedar-Major . . 

5 

334 

23,040 

1 

Suberlar-Mojor 

5 

392 

23,520 

2 

Subodar 

34 

334 

! ,50,672 

2 

Subedar 

34 

392 

1,59,930 

3 

Jamadar 

56 

212 

1,42,404 

3 

Jamadar 

89 

223 

2,38,104 

4 

Ha vild ar.Mcijor .. 

1 

102 

1,224 

4 

Havildar 

289 

131 

4,54,308 

5 

Havildar 

223 

102 

2,72,052 

5 

Naik 

243 

97.50 

2,84,3’.0 

6 

Naik 

87 

77.50 

80,910 

6 

Lance Naik 

243 

97.50 

2,84,310 

7 

Writer Naik 

39 

77,50 

38.270 

7 

S’pay 

2,935 

97.50 

34,33,95.1 

8 

Larrne Naik 

87 

77.50 

80.910 

8 

Tailor Constable 

5 

97.50 

5,850 

9 

Sepoy 

3,013 

77.50 

28,29,990 

9 

Cobbler Constable 

, 5 

97.50 

5,850 



Total 


30,24,432 



Total 


48,90,198 

10 

Followers 

333 

00 

2.39,760 

10 

Followers 

300 

G3 

2,20,80) 
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APPENDIX XII— contd. 



. Present. 





Proposed. 



Serial 

no. 

Average 
monthly cost 

Rank. Strength. includ- Annual 

ing cost 

C.L.A. (in Rs.). 

(in Rs.). 

Serial 

no. 

Hank. 

Average 
monthly 
Strength, including 
Central 
rates of 
D.A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 

cost 

(in Rs.). 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 


(i d ) Mounted Military 
Police. 





(d) Mounted Armed 
Police. 



i 

Sergeant-Major 

1 

384 

4,608 

1 

Resaldar.Major . . 

1 392 

4,704 

2 

Jamadar 

7 

212 

17,808 

2 

Jamadar 

5 223 

13,380 

3 

Resaldar 

1 

268 

3,216 

3 

Resaldar- 

2 392 

9,408 

4 

Remount Daffadar 

1 

102 

1,224 

4 

Remount Daffadar 

1 131 

1,572 

5 

Farrier Daffadar 

1 

102 

1,224 

5 

Farrier Daffadar 

1 131 

1,572 

6 

Quarter Master Daffadar 

1 

102 

1,224 

6 

Quarter Master Daffadar 

1 131 

1,572 

7 

Daffadar 

14 

102 

17,136 

7 

Daffadar 

10 131 

15,720 

8 

Naik 

12 

77.50 

11,160 

8 

Naik 

8 97.50 

9,360 

9 

Lance Naik 

12 

77.50 

11,160 

9 

Lance Naik 

8 97.50 

9,360 

10 

Sowar 

131 

77.50 

1,21,830 

10 

Sowar 

95 97.50 

1,11,150 

11 

Tailor .. .. 

1 

77.50 

930 

11 

Tailor 

1 97.50 

1,170 

12 

Farrier .. .. 

7 

77.50 

6.510 

12 

Farrier 

6 97.50 

5,850 

13 

Compounder 

7 

102 

8,568 

13 

Compounder 

5 131 

7,860 

14 

Saddler 

7 

77.60 

6,510 

14 

Saddler 

5 97.50 

5,850 

15 

Trumpeter 

7 

77.50 

6,510 

15 

Trumpeter 

5 97.50 

5,850 


Total 

•• 


2,19,618 


Total 


2,04,378 

16 

Followers 

35 

60 

25,200 

16 

Followers 

30 63 

22,680 


D. special police or¬ 
ganisation. 





D. SPECIAL POLICE OR¬ 
GANISATION. 




(i) TRANSPORT. 





(*') TRANSPORT. 




( a ) Driving Staff. 





( a ) Driving Staff. 



1 

Driver 

425 

77.50 

3,95,250 

1 

Driver 

730 97.50 

8,54,100 

2 

Assistant Driver 

429 

77.50 

3,98,970 

2 

Assistant Driver 

655 97.50 

7,66,350 


( b ) Workshop. 





(6) Workshop. 



3 

Sergeant-Major . . 

1 

384 

4,608 

3 

Head Driver Mechanic 

42 131 

66,024 

4 

Head Driver 

25 

77.50 

23,250 

4 

Fitter 

16 223 

42,816 
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APPENDIX XII— c-onUl. 



Present. 





Proposed. 




Serial 

no. 

Rank. Strength. 

Average 

monthly 

cost 

includ¬ 

ing 

C.L.A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 

cost 

(in Rs.). 

Serial 

no. 

Average 

monthly 

cost 

Rank. Strength, including 

Central 
rates of 

D. A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 

cost 

(in Rs.). 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

[b) Workshop — condd. 





(6). Workshop — concld . 




5 

Fitter 

4 

212 

10,176 

5 

Assistant Fitter. . 

5 

131 

7,860 

6 

Assistant Fitter .. 

1 

114 

1,368 

6 

Painter 

5 

223 

13,380 

7 

Blacksmith 

1 

212 

2,544 

7 

Smith 

6 

223 

16,056 






8 

Upholsterer 

1 

97.50 

1,170 


(c) Motor Launches. 





(c) Motor Launches. 




8 

Sarang Head Constablo 

2 

106 

2,544 






9 

Launch Driver .. 

1 

77.50 

930 

9 

Sarang Head Constable 

5 

108 

6,480 

10 

Launch Assistant Driver 

3 

77.50 

2,790 

10 

Launch Driver 

15 

98 

17,640 

11 

Mullah 

3 

77.50 

2,790 

11 

Lasker 

21 

63 

15,876 


Total 



8,45,220 


Total 

•• 


18,07,778 


(it) POLICE RADIO. 





(ii) POLICE RADIO. 




1 

Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

1 

593 

7,116 

1 

Superintendent of Police .. 

1 

1,047 

12,564 

2 

Inspector 

6 

384 

27,648 

2 

Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

1 

605 

7,260 

3 

Sub-Inspector .. 

20 

212 

50,880 

3 

Inspector, Radio 

6 

432 

31,104 

4 

Assistant Sub-Inspector 

96 

120 

1,38,240 

4 

Supervisor, Technical 

11 

350 

46,200 

5 

Literate Constable Operator.. 

191 

77.50 

1,77,630 

5 

Supervisor, Operational 

320 

350 

1,34,400 

6 

Messenger 

36 

77.50 

32,550 

6 

Radio Technician . • 

35 

309 

1,29,780 






7 

Workshop Assistant 

2 

211 

5,064 






8 

Workshop Hand 

17 

177 

36,108 






9 

Fitter, Electrician 

11 

177 

23,364 






10 

Fitter, Battery .. 

2 

177 

4,248 






11 

Fitter, Engine .. 

4 

177 

8,490 






12 

Carpenter 

2 

177 

4,248 






13 

Painter 

O 

177 

4,248 






14 

Tin Smith 

1 

177 

2,124 







APPENDIX XII —cont'd. 


Present. 


Proposed. 


Average 

monthly 

cost 

Serial Rank. Strength, including 

no. C.L.A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 
cost 
(in Rs.) 

Serial 

no. 

Rank. 

Strength. 

Average 

monthly 

cost 

including 
Central 
rates of 
D.A. 

(in Rs.). 

Annual 
cost 
(in Rs.) 

1 2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(%%) POLICE RADIO— conoid • 



(ii) POLICE RADIO 

—con oil. 





15 

Storeman, Technical 

4 

309 

14,832 



16 

Assistant Storeman 

4 

258 

12,386 



17 

Mast Laskar 

2 

177 

4,248 



18 

Draughtsman 

1 

213 

2,556 



19 

Wireless Operator 

326 

258 

10,09,296 



20 

Messenger 

70 

63 

52,920 

Total .. 

4,34,004 



Total 

— 

15,45,446 


(Hi) PROSECUTING STAFF. (in) PROSECUTING STAFF. 


i 

Senior District Prosecutor .. 

16 

593 

1,13,S56 

1 

Stale Director of Prosecution 

n 

i 


2 

District Prosecutor 

20 

412 

98,880 

2 

District Director of Public 

17 | 








Prosecution. 

1 

i 

f- Cost to be borne 

3 

Assistant District Prosecutor 

136 

274 

4,47,168 

3 

District Prosecutor 

29 | 

by the Law De¬ 
partment. 






4 

Assistant District Prosecutor 

236 1 







5 

Civilian Orderlies 

1 

08 J 




Total 

•• 

6,59,904 






E. NON-POLICE PERSONNEL. 




E. NON-POLICE PERSONNEL. 




(i) STATE FIRE SERVICE. 





(i) STATE FIRE SERVICE. 



1 

State Fire Officer 

1 

593 

7,110 

1 

State Fire Service Officer 

1 - 


2 

Sub-Inspect or 

5 

212 

12,720 

2 

Assistant State Fire Service 

1 

j 






Officer. 



3 

Firemen Constable 

123 

77.50 

1,14,390 

3 

Station Officer ,. 

4 

'(Cost to be borne 









j by the L. S.-G, 






4 

Station Sub-Officer 

30 

| Department. 






5 

Firemen Constable 

308 







6 

Civilian Orderlies 

3 

1 

i 


1,34,226 


Total 






APPENDIX XII •— condd , 


PUE.SK ST. 


Photosed. 




Averavu 



Avorago 




monthly 



monthly 




OO't 



cost 

Annual 

Serial 

Hank- 

Strength. including 

Annual 

Rank. 

Strength, ineluding 

cot 

HQ, 


C L. A. 

cost Serial 


Central 

(in Us.). 



■iuH-.). ( 

i::i Ha J. no. 


rates of 







I). A. 







(in Rs.). 



1 

2 

3 

4 

.) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


(n) EXPERT OF CRTMINAL 

1 XVESTTGATION OF- 
PARTMEXT. 





(u) EXPERT OF CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION DE¬ 
PARTMENT. 




1 

Officer in-churgo 

3 

384 

13,824 

1 

Director 

3 

005 

21,780 

2 

Senior Export .. 

8 

38t 

. 30,804 

2 

Senior Expert . . 

13 

392 

01,152 

3 

Junior Expert .. 

2(5 

338 

1 ,'15,456 

3 

Junior Export .. 

57 

346 

2,30,004 






4 

Searcher 

4 

133 

6,384 






5 

Tester 

4 

133 

6,384 


Total 



1, 0,141 


Total 



3,32,364 


(iii) RESEARCH AND RTA- 
TISTICAL RURKAU. 





(iii) RESEARCH AXD STA¬ 
TISTICAL BUREAU. 




1 

Statistical Officer 

i 

435 

5,220 

t 

Stat ist icnl Officer 

I 

424 

5.083 

2 

Junior Statistical Assistant.. 

2 

212 

5,088 

2 

Junior Statistical Assistant .. 

2 

223 

5,352 

3 

Statistical Computer 

2 

165 

3,900 

3 

Statistical Computer 

2 

171 

4,104 






4 

Civilian Orderlies 

o 

97.50 

2,340 


Total 



14,208 


Total 



10.884 

1 

(t>) REPORTERS OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE DEPART- 
ME XT. 

Officor-in-chargo 

1 

353 

4,230 

1 

( iv) REPORTERS OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

Officer in-charge 

i 

353 

4,230 

2 

Senior Reporter 

3 

353 

12,703 

2 

Senior Reporter 

3 

353 

12,708 

3 

Junior Roporter 

21 

245 

11.740 

3 

Junior Roporter 

21 

245 

61,740 


Total 



78,684 


Total 



78,084 


( v ) M AP AXD PLAN DRAW¬ 
ER. 





(.;) MAP AND PLAN DRAW¬ 
ER. 










Map and plan drawer 

31 

237 

98,131 


F. FOLLOWERS. 





F. FOLLOWERS. 





Included in armed and un¬ 
armed police above. 





Included in armed and un¬ 
armed police above. 





G. MINISTERIAL OFFICERS. 





G. MINISTERIAL OFFICERS. 





Ministerial Officers 

913 


15 2?,800 


Ministerial Officers .. ■ 

1.215 


20,40,000 









APPENDIX XIII, 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED COST ON ACCOUNT OF PAY. 




Present. 


Proposed. 

Increase. 



Rs. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

A. ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

•• 

2,05,200 


2,05,200 

Nil. 

B. SUPERVISORY OFFICERS .. 

• • 

25,67,490 


27,28,993 

1,61,496 

C. EXECUTIVE FORCE— 






( i) Unarmed Police 

• • 

2,04,63,402 


3,19,38,230 

1,14,72,828 

(ii) Armed Police—- 






(a) D. A. P. 

• • 

51,85,074 


69,80,154 

17,95,080 

(6) Anchal Force 

• • 

35,63,160 


43,62,900 

7,99,740 

(r) S. A. P. 

* • 

36,24,432 


48,90,198 

12,65,766 

(d) M. A. P. 


2,19,618 


2,04,378 

O 

rH 

w 

>o 

T 

D. SPECIAL POLICE ORGANIZATION— 






( i) Transport 

BjgSSPf 

8,45,220 


18,07,778 

9,62,558 

(ii) Police Radio 

• ■ 

4,34,064 


15,45,446 

11,11,382 

(Hi) Prosecuting Staff .. .. „ 

— 

6,59,904 


Nil 

(—)6,59,904 

E. NON-POLICE PERSONNEL— 






(i) State Fire Service 

.. 

1,34,226 


Nil 

(—)1,34,226 

(ii) Experts of C. I. D. 


1,56,144 


3,32,364 

1,76,220 

(in) Research and Statistics Bureau 


14,268 


16,884 

2,616 

(iv) Reporters of State Intelligence Department 


78,684 


78,684 

Nil. 

(v) Map and plan drawer .. .. .. 


Nil 


98,164 

98,164 

F. FOLLOWERS— 






(i) Unarmed 


2,880 ' 


12,096 I 


(ii) D. A. P. 


Nil 


2,72,160 | 





■ 


2,65,896 

(in) S. A. P. .. .. .. 


2,39,760 


2,26,800 | 


(ii >) M. A. P. 


25,200 


22,680 J 


G. MINISTERIAL OFFICERS .. 


15,23,800 


20,48,000 

5,22,200 

Total .. 


3,99,42,532 

— 

5,77,67,108 

1,78,24,576 
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APPENDIX XIV 


STATEMENT OF AREA, POPULATION. EXPENDITURE 


AND FORCE OF SOME STATES. 


Serial 

no. 

State. 

Population 
(1951 
Census). 

Strength of 
police 

Expenditure 
ou police in 
rupees 
(1959-60). 

Batio of 
police to 
population. 

Ratio of 
police to 
expenditure 
(in rupees). 

Ratio of 
population 
to expendi 
turo on 
police 
(in rupees). 

Remarks, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

Bihar . . 

3,87,33.778 

32,861 

5,01,89,502 

1 : 1180 

1,526 

1.29 


2 

West Bengal 

2,38,85,703 

34,465 

7,93,72,000 

1 : 687 

2,283 

3.35 

Excludes City 
of Calcutta. 

3 

Orissa .. 

1,40,45,946 

13,852 

1,72,20,698 

1 : 1057 

1,243 

1.17 


4 

Uttar Pradesh 

6,32,15,742 

62,115 

9,79,62,434 

1 : 1017 

1,577 

1.55 


5 

Bombay 

3,50,69,350 

61,353 

13,68,01,638 

1 : 571 

2,229 

3.86 

Includes City 
of Bombay. 

6 

Madras 

2,99,74,936 

29,304 

5,79,59,377 

1 : 1023 

1,978 

1.93 

Includes City 
of Madras. 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,60,71,037 

40,607 


1 : 642 



8 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,12,60,133 

35,445 


1 : 881 




9 

Punjab 

1,61,34,890 

34,254 

4,51,88,690 

1 : 471 

1,319 

2.80 


10 

Assam .. 

90,43,707 

14, 557 

3,29,30,242 

1 : 621 

2,226 

3. 4 



4 Police—58. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


REPORT OF THE 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMIT: 

RETURNS. 


ON FORMS, RECORDS AND 


A Departmental Committee was constituted on loth June 1959 by the D.I. G., C.I.D. 
in pursuance of directions which were received from the Police Commission and 
conveyed through the Inspector-General of Police with a view to examining the 
following term of reference :— 

“Whether the form of statistical returns now adopted is satisfactory or capable of 
improvement and whether the use to which such returns are put as tests of 
police working is appropriate; whether also any improvements are necessary in 
the registers and other records maintained in the Police-Stations and other 
police offices for compiling the data regarding crimes and criminals.” 

The Committee was required to advise the Commission in regard to the retention, 
abolition or introduction of forms in use in the Police Department. The Committee 
was constituted by including representatives from all ranks of the police as far as 
this could be conveniently arranged. 

The Committee at the beginning consisted of the following :— 

(1) Shri S. Akhaury, i. p., D. I.-G., 0. I. D., Bihar— Chairman. 

{ 2 Shri R. N. Roy, I. p. Senior S. P., Patna. 

f 3) Shri S. K. Chatter jee, i.p.i, S. P., Crime, C. I. D. 

41 Shri S. N. Roy, i. p. s„ A. SfP., C. B., C.I.D. 

(5) Shri M. N. Sahay, Dy. S. P., C. B„ C. I. D. 

(6) S'.iri K. P. Sinha, Inspector, Gardanibagh Police-Station. 

(7) Shri K. 15. Sahay, S.-I., Kotwali Police-Station. 

8) Shri Mundrika Prasad Singh, A. S.-I., Pirbahore Police-Station. 

Subsequently Shri M. N. Sahay, Dy. S. P., C. B., C. I. D. had to bo relieved on 
account of his other pre-occupations and tiie services of Shri J. D. Singh, Dy. S. P., 
C. B., C.I.D. were utilised. At a later stage Shri A. P. Misra, X. p. 3., Senior S. P., 
Patna, Shri S. B. Sahay, i. p. s., S. P., Darb’mnga wore also co-opted aw members of 
the Commit'ee. The Committee has had the benefit of the technical advice of 
Dr. D. N. Lai (Head of the Department of Statistics, Patna University), a reputed 
statistician of this State and Shri K. R. P. Verma, the Statistical Officer of our Statis¬ 
tics and Research Bureau. 


At the outset the Committee mainly confined itself to the examination of records 
which were connected with crimes and criminals in conformity with the term of 
reference which was communicated to it. But in consequence of a subsequent com¬ 
munication which was received from the Police Commission the scope of the assignment 
was further amplified and the Committee was required to examine even forms which 
were purely of administrative nature. In this letter the Coinmittc-e was advised to 
divide the existing forms in two broad categories, namely, (i) those relating to crimes 
and criminals with reference to prevention, investigation and prosecution, and (ii) those 
relating to account, establishment and matters dealing with administration and orga¬ 
nization. The Committee was also instructed to concentrate on a detailed and critical 
examination of the forms of the first category. In course of farther elucidation of 
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these instructions, it was indicated that while recommending elimination, replacement 
and retention or combination of the various forms, the main objective should be to 
secure standardization and perfect co-ordination at all levels from the police-station to 
the Police headquarters and to avoid waste of effort due to duplication at any level. 
It was also indicated in this connection that at present there were too many inter¬ 
connected registers which with slight alterations could be amalgamated. In other 
words it was desired that while perfect harmonization should be achieved at all stages, 
for the sake of economy of efforts, multi-purpose registers should be devised as far 
as practicable. v> hereas constant endeavour was made to adhere to the aioresaid 
instructions, for various reasons which would be elucidated in the following chapters, 
it was not possible to achieve tha.. amount of streamlining which was intended or 
which would be ideal. While examining different aspects of each register, the Com¬ 
mittee often came to the inevitable realization that although apparently it had some 
resemblance with another register, it had always a distinctly separate purpose to 
serve. A combination of two or three registers would sometimes make the main¬ 
tenance extremely clumsy with unavoidable confusion in which the basic purpose for 
which such registers were introducer, would be lost. Moreover it was realised that so 
long as police statistics were the responsibility of athana officer with no special skill 
in the subject, it would be always useful to have a separate register of simple 
design for each specific purpose. It appeared, to the committee that the police forms 
which were designed previously were done, for obvious reasons, in pi rsuance of this 
simple criterion. The Committee f -11 back on this cardinal principle and avoided 
making any recommendation which would make the form difficult or unintelligible. 

The Committee while examining the existing forms also felt handicapped as the 
Police Manual, Vol. II, dealing with forms was inseparably connected with the other 
volumes of the Police Manual. Lt was often realised that a particular form could not 
be re-designed without appropriate amendment in the corresponding Police Manual 
Rule. Wherever feasible such modification had to be included in the Committee’s 
recommendations but matters which required too many changes, for obvious reasons, 
had to be left untouched. 

While being guided by the principles enunciated by the Police Commission in course 
of its relevant communications, the Committee always restrained itself from making 
any recommendations which would create an impression that change was being 
advocated for its own sake. There are many forms and registers which have stood 
the test of time. Unless any d.stuv t advantage was gained by altering or replacing 
them, it would be hardly wortliwhi s suggesting a statistical innovation without any 
immediate or tangible advantage. 

It should also be mentioned here that this Dpartmcntal Committee after die con¬ 
sideration in many matters,thought it would be prudent to make broad suggestions 
only without getting invoiced in minute details. This was done on the pmumption 
that after all many of its recommendations would have to be re-examined in wider 
perspective of changes which would be forthcoming as a result of the fii dings given 
by the Police Commission. This would naturally require a more detailed examination 
of all these matters when the question of implementation of the findings of the Police 
Commission would be taken up. For this very reason, to cite an ex; mple, the Com¬ 
mittee refrained from suggesting a/n where that all the forms should be printed in 
Hindi. It was taken for granted that fi is transformation would take place as a matter 
of course. 

The Committee while deliberating on the forms did not en tertain any illusion 
regarding its representative character and thought it best to send out a circular to all 
Superintendents of Police arid llauge I 'epufy Inspector-General invitng then suggestions. 
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All the suggestions which were received as a result of this move were given careful 
thought and some have been incorporated in the final recommendations. 

Notwithstanding all good intentions these preliminaries unavoidably caused some 
delay and deliberations often suffered on account of interruptions. Most of the members 
having their own pro-occupations could hardly give that amount of attention to this 
stupendous work which it deserved. An attempt was, therefore, made to concentrate 
on comparatively important forms, like Crime Directory, Khatian, General Register, etc. 
Those forms have, therefore, received a more or less sustained treatment. 

The recommendations of the Committee will bo found in the following paragraphs 
grouped according to categories of forms discussed :—• 

REGISTERS AND RECORDS MAINTAINED. COLLECTION FOR DATA ABOUT CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


Serial R.M. Rule. P.M. Form. Subject. Recommendations, 

no. 


1 42, 70 a.vi 131 2 Khatian Inspection Re- This register was apparently introduced with two-fold 

gister and proposed objoth’o . Firstly, this served as a foundation register from 
Crime Index. which the annual and half-yearly compilation of crime 

statistics were made. Secondly, since this register was to bo 
tilled in by the Circle Officer, it enabled him to keep an 
effective checks oh systematic maintenance of some impor¬ 
tant registers, namely. Absconder Register, Property Register 
and the Crime Directory, Part II. This register, however, 
mainly contained statistical details and did not havo those 
particulars which were necessary for a comprehensive rocord 
of investigation of eases. For instance the names and other 
particulars of the complainant, the uecused persons, etc. and 
of persons convicted, date of submission of final form and 
similar other information which is of great importance is 
not available in the Khatian Inspection Register. Moreover, 
since it has to be filled by the Circle Inspector during his 
periodical visits, which at the best can be but monthly and 
frequently at much longer intervals, it is seldom up to 
date and by no means can be called a day-to-day running 
record of investigations taken up in (he police-station. It 
is, therefore, recommended that a crime index should be 
maintained at the police-station in addition to the Khatian 
Inspection Register in the pro forma, drawn up by the 
Committee. 

If these recommendations are accepted, some of the columns 
of the Khatian Inspection Register can be deleted. For 
instance column 18 in the existing Khatian Inspection 
Register would become redundant. 

2 131 .. 3 Register of Station At present the thana statistics are being compiled at annual 

Statistics, Parts I andII. and half-yearly intervals. The Committee while discussing 
the station statistics could not see any specific advantage 
in the maintenance of the half-yearly statistics. It would 
rather appear that it was merely a duplication of work and 
could be easily dispensed with. Correspondingly this would 
necessitate deletion of the words ‘ half-yearly” from Police 
Manual Rule 131. 

To bring the annual compilation in line with the present 
day requirement the marginal crime classification headings 
require the following additions, i.c.— 

(i) Sections 300 to 369, I.P.O. 

(ii) Sections406 to 409, I.P.C. 

(in) Sections 419 to 420, I.P.O. 

This should be done by deleting headings relating to Salt 
and C. T. Act cases. Similar modifications are indicated in 
the column meant for true cast s. 



P. M. Form. 


Subject. 


3 01 


Serial P. M. Rule, 
no. 


Roeornm 'iidat ions. 


1 2 


.1 


o 


While the Khatian Register was to indicate the distribution 
of cases among investigating officers was useful or not was 
discussed. Some thought that it would suffice if only infor¬ 
mations which wore recorded in the left hand side of the 
Khatian Register were available. The Committee, however, 
thought that perhaps it would bo useful to know how inves¬ 
tigations of cases were being distributed to the investigating 
officers available at each police-station. A practice is not 
uncommon to endorse unknown burglary cases to junior 
and inexperienced officers. The officcr-iu-charge sometimes 
displays .an extremely injudicious and unreasonable bias 
for cases where burglars have been arrested red-handed by 
the inmates or their neighbours. 

Juvenile Crime Statistics While examining this register the Committee had to discuss 
at some length the problem of maintenance and trans¬ 
mission of statistics relating to juvenile crime at various 
stages. An attempt was made to introduce a few more 
columns to indicate the age of the offenders in the Khatian 
Register itself and thus make this register to serve the 
purpose. It was. however, found that this would make the 
register extremely cumbersome and it would bo difficult 
to indicate both age and sex in order to facilitate prepara¬ 
tion of statistics relating to both boy and girl offenders. It 
was ultimately decided that a separate register should be 
maintained in the D. C, B. in the form a sample of which 
has been prepared by the Committee. This form corres¬ 
ponds to the form which has been circulated by the Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, New Delhi, for collection of quarterly and 
annual statistics of juvenile delinquency 7 . 

3 118 and 883 16 Absconders’ Register .. The Committee though 1 that this was register of considerable 

value and its utility would increase further and information 
recorded therein would be in conformity with the present 
needs if the following modifications arc introduced :_ 

In column 2 after the word “Family” “Relations” should bo 
inserted. 

In column 6 of the present form after the last word “Record” 
the following words should be added :—. “Photograph of 
passport size, if available, should bo affixed”. This has 
been thought necessary 7 as it will facilitate identification 
of the absconder. 

A few pages should be set apart at the beginning of tho 
book for the comparison certificate under the following 
headings :— 

(*) Date of comparison of the Station Register with 
the S.P.’s Register. 

(ii) Tho signature of the Comparing Officer (Deputy 
Superintendent of Police or Inspector, D. C. B.). 

Tho present form of enquiry note-sheet available in tho 
absconders’ register is not considered adequate for the 
purpose of systematic recording of enquiry. 

The note-sheet would improve if the details of enquiry were 
tabulated under the following headings :—. 

( i) Date. 

(ii) Name of enquirying officer. 

(Hi) Details of action taken including particulars of 
enquiry slip issued. 

(iv) Result of enquiry including return of enquiry slips. 
Names of witnesses present during the enquiry 
should be indicated here. 
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Serial 

I o. 

P.M. Rule. 

P.M.Form. 

Subject. 

Recommfin dat i on s. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

109(6) . 

17 Report 

uni! 
P.0. 

of Attachment 
er section 38, C'r. 

A minor modification is proposed in the existing form—■ 

“Signature of witnesses” should be printed at the bottom of 
the form in tho same line as “Signature of officer executing 
the order”. 

5 

119, 120, 327 

1S Malkhana Register 

This register should be maintained in two separate volumes, 
viz., Part I and Part II. Part I should contain the parti¬ 
culars of all property soizod or taken charge of by the 
police. Part II should contain a list of all identifiable 


stolon properties which have not boon recovered. The 
practice is to maintain both those items in the same volume 
of the register together and only items pending for disposal 
are brought forward. The proposed method of maintenance 
of this register will make search much easier whenever any 
reference was necessary. 

In column 8 of Part. I which is to be maintained in the 
existing form “Zimonama receipt no. ” should be marked 
after the word “Police-Station” and before the commence¬ 
ment of clause (2). In this column, sub-clause (2) also 
should be reprinted as follows;—“Reasons for delay in 
disposal and action taken”. Reasons why these modifications 
are being proposed are obvious. 

Part II of tho register will be in the following form : — 

(») Yearly consecutive no. (of each item). 

(ii) Case reference. 

{Hi) Owner’s name and address. 

( iv ) Description with specific mark of identification, 

(v) Value. 

(vi) Reward offerod, if any. 

\vii) Remarks. —-“In case of recovery, date of recovery 
and reference of entry in Part I register should 
bo noted bore.” 

It is also recommended that Part. IT of the register, as 
indicated above, should be maintained permanently. This 
would moan printing of a now form, namely, P. M. Form 
no. 18A and corresponding modification woul I be necessary 
in the P.M. Rules. The duplicate pages should be perforated 
for easy removal from both tho Parts. 

5A .. P. M. Form 24A—-Mai- TheC mmit.tee favoured the introduction of P. M. Form 

khana Statement Certi- no. 24A which will provido for a certificate by Court officer 
ficate. while forwarding tho Malkhanastatement vide P. M. Rule 327. 

The certificate will be in the following form :— 

“Police-Station 
Month of 

Certified that I have obtained orders of the Magistrate for 
the disposal of all items shown as pending receipt of 
Magistrate’s order and forwarded them to the officer-in- 
charge except in respect of the following items for reasons 
noted against each”. 

G 76 ..25 and 25A List of persons under It is suggested that an additional column should bo introduced 

surveillance. List of after column 3 with column heading “occupation and edu- 
oct-ivo criminals of national qualification”. In order to adjust this column, 
bordering P.-Ss. column 8 for remarks should be proportionately reduced. 

It is further suggested that the date of last, revision of the 
list should be indicated at the top after tho main heading, 
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Serial P.M. Rais. P. M. Form, 
no. 


Subject. 


Rec r mmcmdation. 


1 


4 


5 


‘List of parsons under surveillance etc.” (corrected up to 

.) In. this connection, the question of 

maintaining a register to indicate efforts made in the police- 
station to familiarise the constables with the criminals of 
the local and bordering police-stations was also examined. 
There is no Police Manual Form for maintenance of records 
relating to such recognition trips and Police order no. 21 
had to be issued to Hvstemalizo this matter. The register 
which has been prescribed in this Police Order has been 
examined and ii; is suggested, that it may be modified tw» 
follows: 


Serial No, and name of constable. Dale of joining. Name of Bad Characters (Local) Parti, 

no. Name of Bad Characters. 



N.B.—The date, months and years of recognising the B. C. by tlio constables will bo noted in the column under 
each B. 0. against his (constable’s) name. 



Name of Bad Characters bordering P.-Ss.) Part II. 


Serial 

No. and name of 

Date of joinin'.'. 


Name of B. Cs. 

Name of B. Cs. Masauri 

no. 

constables. 



I'oonp .n 

P.-S. 


2 

3 


4 

5 



N.P).—The date, month and year of recognising 
B. C. against the constable’;? name. 

tiis );i. C. by th- constables will be noted in column under each 

Serial P.M. Rule, 

no. 

P. M. Form. Subject. 

Keeomrn; <] at ions. 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

1 70 

2d and 25A 

It is further recommended that a separate register in two 


parts will be maintained, viz., (*) for local B. Cs. and f ii) for 
bordering B. Ca. for the Cboukidars and Dafadars. 

These registers will be maintained permanently and entries 
will be brought forward when columns are full. The names 
of constables transferred will be deleted from the current 
page and the word “transferred” rioted against hid name. 
The name of the constable joining will be entered. This will 
facilitate checking by the supervising officer who will come 
to know at a glance the exact position about the recognition 
of B. Cs. by a particular constable during his stay in that 
P.-S. Similar modifications will be necessary in the vertical 
columns pertaining to B. Cs. remo ved from or brought under 
surveillance, as mentioned above. 
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Serial P.M. Rule. P. M. Form. Subject, 
no. 


Recommendations, 


1 


3 


4 


5 


7 143 . . 20 F. I. R. .. In column 3 value of property stolen and recovered indicated 

by letters (“P.S.”/“P.R.”) should be cidded . Aft'-r the words 
‘‘with section” and tho words ‘"of property carried off, if any” 
may be deleted. There should be more space in column 2 so 
that it is possible to record legible names of accused persons, 
where a number of them are concerned. Insertion of “ and 
age” should be made, in this column aft er the word “accused”. 
The F. I. R. book should be in foolscap size 
and in book form. Tho original and other copies except the 
office copy s lould be perforated for easy removal. 

Some of the F. I. R. books should be printed in quin trip¬ 
licate for use where there are Circle Inspectors andS.D.P.Os. 

A practice has drawn to fill up at the top of the office copy 
of the F. I. R. certain details under the following manus¬ 
cript headings whiqh should now be printed only in the 
office copy with a view to standardise it. The pro forma 
is given below. This kind of docketing will be unnecessary 
if the committee’s recommendation to introduce a crime 
index is accepted. 

Pro forma . 


P. R„ C. S. with no. Section of law. 
and date. 


Persons sent 

up. 

Abs¬ 
conder 
r. gs.tor. 

Mai- 
kh una 
Reg st r. 

C.D., 
Part IE. 

Invest. 

Officer. 

Con. 

Acq. 

Pend. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


8 151 .. 27 Hue and Cry Motices . . “Distance and direction of tho P. O. from the P.-S.” may be 

added in column 2 of the form. 


Serial P.M. Rule. P.M. Form. Subject. Roc ommenda. ions, 

no. 


12 3 4 


9 144 . , 28 Non-F. I. R. Register .. In this connection Police Order no. 30 was also examin ed 

and it was decided that it should be continued with follow¬ 
ing modifications. As too many subdivisions are likely to 
cause confusion the non-F. I. R. register maintained at the 
P.-S. should have only two parts. 

Part I should include— 

(а) Cases under sections 107,109, 110, 1 33, 14 1,145, Cr. P.C* 

(б) Non-cognizable cases under I.P.C. 

(c) Miscellaneous Acts excepting section 34 of Police Act, 

(d) District Board, Municipal and other bye-laws. 

Part II should include— 


(а) M. V. Act. 

(б) M. V. Act and M. V. Taxation Act cases. 
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Seri \ 
no. 

P. M. Rule. 

P. M. Form. 

Subject. 

Recommendations. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


A separate part of the register to enter M. V. Act eases was 
thought necessary as there were frequent complaints of loss 
and misplacement of prosecution reports under t .is Act. 

In this connection it is further recommended that the reports 
under the M. V. Act should be acknowledged in a form which 
should be affixed in perforated slips at the bottom of the 
prosecution report by the Court/S. P. office in the form 
appended below 


To 

The Officor Inchargo 
P.-S. 

I acknowledge the receipt of your M. V. Act Prosecution Report no. dated 

against 

This has boon entered in serial no. d .ted of this office non-F.I.R. 

Register. Tiio final result will bo commuuioatod after the disposal of the case. 


Court Officer. 


To 

Tho Officor Inchargo 

P.-S. 

I acknowledge tho receipt of your M. V. Act Pros 'cation 
against 

The prosecution has been sanclionod/not sanctioned. 

Report no. dated 

Superintendent of Police. 





Serial P. M. Rule, 
no. 

P. M. Form. 

Subject. 

Recommendations. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


10 Iff .. 20 Report under section Of, 

Police Act. 


In column 4 of the present form of the Register the following 
should be added “ago, occupation and educational qualificn- 
tion/literacy as far as possible should be noted here” for tho 
purposes of statistical return. 

A fresh column may be added for writing “Date of sub¬ 
mission of report/Name of enquiring officer”. This may be 
inserted in place of present column 8 and the present 
column 8 should become column 9 and column 9 should 
become columu 10, which should bo the remarks column 
instead of the present heading. 

The present form may be retained but may be re-printed in 
a different manner. Tt is likely to reduce materially the 
work of the r'Porting officer who can prepare the report 
with carbon process and send the original with the copy 
meant for the court officer who after completing the entries 
about the Magistrate's order will return the form to the 
police-station. Both the original copies should be perforated. 
It. should bo re-printed as sample attached. 

In column 6 “and age” should be added after the word 
“accused”. 


11 141 .. 3) Case diaries .. The case diaries should be in the foolscap size and some of 

the case diary books should be in quadruplicate for use in 
8. H . cases where there are Circle Inspectors and S. D. P.Os. 
.4!) the copies should be perforated. 


4 Police—39 
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Serial P.M.Rulo. P.M.Form. Subject, 
no. 


Recommend itioi s. 


1 


3 


4 


5 


12 jfio .. 31 Search Li*b .. The present form ia quite comprehensive. There is, however, 

no column to show the case reference in connection with 
wh;ch the search is to 1 e conducted. It is, therefore, con¬ 
sidered that “P.-S. and case reference’* may be noted 
against a new SI. 4 at tho top of the search list. 

It appears that in Punjab a form has been introduced to 
secure attendance of a witness at the search in pursuance 
of section 103. sub-clause (I),Cr. P. C. It is suggested that 
this form may bo adopted here as P. I\I. Form 31.-A. A 
sample is given below : — 

P. M. FORM 31-A. 

Order under section 103(1) Or. P. 0., requiring attendance of a witness at a search. 

d i tod 

Police station 
To 


F. I. R. no. 
♦Section 


Whereas it is necessary to make a search in the abovementioned case of Iionse/shop/plec.' of. 

situated in. . therefore, I,... 

call upon you to albutd at the aforesaid houso/shop'place.at o’clock 

forthwith to witness t he search. 

N.15. — Failure to attend without reasonable cause is punishable under section 1S7, T.P.C, 


Dated Sign lure and designation of the officer 

conducting the set rch. 



S>r>al P.M.Rulo. P.M.Form. Subject. Recommendations, 

no. 


12 3 4 


13 i74 .. 32 Charge-sheet .. In the inn e rfo>l “no. of charge” should bo “No. of charge-sheet 

with date and section”. 

“No. and date of First .Information” should bo “No. and 
date of F. I. R. with section”. The heading “Accused 
persons” should be “Name of accused persons with their 
parentage, address and age”. “Noma of witnesses” should be 
“Names, parentage and addresses of the witnesses”. Tin's 
column should havo more space. There should bo a echimn 
for indicating the “reference to C. D., Part II”. On the 
reverse there should be a column for noting “result of tho 
trial”. In the outerfoi! which is sent to court, iri column 2 
‘parentage’ should bo added after the word “names”. 

On the reverse of the charge-sheet form serials 1 to 3 with 
signature of the station officer shoul 1 stand. Certificate 
above serial 4 together with sored 4 should bo omitted . 
Certificate of the court below serial 4 should stand. 

In U.P. a printed postcard is in use in which information is 
communicated to the complainant regarding the result <f 
investigation ending in Charge- -hoot. We have also P.M. 
Form no. 82 for the same purpose, but that card is to bo 
used also for Final Report cases. The adoption of this 
certain modification will be dealt with under heading 
P.M. form no. 82. 
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orial P.M. Rule. P. M. Form. Subjoot. Recommendations. 

l-O. 


1,2 3 4 


5 



14 181 .. 33 Final Report .. There is a practice to note in the outerfoil of the Final 

Report Form on the right side top “Plate of occurrence”, 
“Dot' of arrival of the I. O. at the P. O. ”, “0. D. numbers with 
<1 itos”, and “Reference to C. D., Pari: II”. This is, however, 
written only for departmental cheek. This is not written on 
the original sent to court. An this has become a time- 
honoured practice of tangible value, these particulars may 
ho printed on tho duplicate and triplicate copy of the outor- 
foil of tho Final Report Form. 

AJt.r tho words “Number and dub, of F. 1. U.” the words 
“with see,” should be, added, in (he inner foil. Tho form 
should he of tho charge-sheet size and the inner foil should 
bo proportionately increased. 

15 1,85 .. 34 Report under section 107, There should ho an additional column after column G 

Or. P.C. “Remarks of the Circle Inspector”. This will be column 7. 

It! 185 and 404 .. 35 Report under set lion 109, In the present form it is necessary to allot more space for 

Or. P.C. serial 10 so that circumstances of arrest may be given in 

some dotails. This purpose can be served if tho present form 
is printed in foolscap size and the headings of serial 10 
ho given in serial 11 and vice verst. 

In serial 4 words “ago”, “sox” should be added. 

17 1 S'G and 404 .. 3(i Report under section 110, There should lea heading “Dote cf arrest” before tho 

Or. P.C. heading “Date of submission”. A certificate of local veri¬ 

fication by the Circle Inspector or fi. D. P. O. should 1 o 
appondod to the form at tho proper place. This is essential 
to eliminate the scope of frivolous prosecution. 

18 199 .. 37 & 37A F. I. R.and F. R. of U.D. In column 2 “sex and age” may be added. 

cases. 

In tho remarks column “Name and rank of enquiring 
officer” wit hin bracket may bo added. Those particulars will 
he likewise printed in P.M. Form 37A which is the Final 
Report Form of U.D.cases. 

Sinco there is a general complaint regarding shortage cf 
space in both F. I. R. and Final Report fonus for writing 
history and details of tho cose, it is suggested that this 
should bo printed in foolscap size. In the foot-note there 
should be instruction that in eases of unidentified dec. d 
body specific action taken in regard to Finger Prints and 
Photograph, etc., of the deceased should be indicated in the 
body of tho Final Report. At present this is often neglected. 

19 199 .. 38 Inquest Report .. In column 2 “sex and approximate age” may bo added. 

Column 9 should bo changed as follows:—“Opinion of witnesses 
as to the causo of death and their signatures”. 

Column 10 should likewise be changed. 

Column 11 which in the aforesaid circumstances would not 
bo necessary may bo deleted. “P.-fi. and case reference” 
which is generally noted on the top in tho manuscript may 
be put in serial 1 and other serials should be renumbered 
accordingly. There should be sufficient space loft for writing 
details in columns 3 to 8. 

20 207 .. 39 Chalan for use when “P.-S. eases reference” which is at present l.olcd on the top 

dead body is sent for of the form, may be printed on the top of the form with 

examination. a view to standardise it,. There should bo provision for more 

space for the history of the case. This can serve the purpose 
if a foolscap size form is printed lengthwise. 
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Serial 

no. 

P.M. Rule. 

P.M. 

Form. 

Subject. 

Recommendations. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

• r > 


21 209 . . 40 Post-mortem Report 


22 212 .. 41 Injur}' Report 


23 236 .. 42 Identification of sus¬ 

pects. 


24 240 43 (Certificate of despatch 

from the police-station 
and receipt at head¬ 
quarters of prisoners.) 


To 

The S. D. O. 


The Committee took pains to examine this form at seme 
length .It was done with a view to assess whether the form 
served its purpose as the basic piece of medico-legal evidence, 
and what changes, if any, were needed to make this a 
document both accurate and comprehensive, keeping in 
view the present improvements in the knowledge relating 
to forensic science. A sample form containing the proposed 
modification is attached. 

This should be in foolscap size to prov em cr e space fer 
noting tho injuries. The last sentence “A]l thu 1 h kr.cwn of 
the cases at present is'as follows” may be substituted hy 
“All that is known of the cases and of the apparent injuries 
found on the person are given below”. The existing column 
6 on the reverse should be replaced by the heading 
“If opinion reserved, state reason” and a new column 7 
should bo added for Remarks. 

The word “immediately” should be inserted after the word 
“duplicate” in tho second paragraph of tho forwarding 
memo, (pago 1). At tho bottom after the word “Reply 
given” on the reverse there should be a fresh paragraph in 

which will be written “Received at.hours. 

minutes.. f .(date) and examined at. 

hours.minutes.(date)”. 

The words “Court Sub-Inspector” in the forwarding memo.’s 
para. Ill in page 1 may be changed to “Court Officer”. 

This P. M.Form is used for identification of suspects. The 
Committee was aware of instances where T. I. Parades 
proved infructuous as the suspects in column with the jail 
staff managed to keep themselves out. The Magistrate con¬ 
ducting the T. I. Parade has to ensure that correct suspects 
are produced before him. A specific clause in the certificate 
would remind him of his responsibility in this regard. Serial 
4 may be added on the reverse of the form as follows:— 
“That, correct suspect was put on T. I. Parade.” In the 
P. M. Form just below the main heading “Identification of 
suspect” at the top the following should be printed “to 
bo filled in by the conducting officer”. This form is also 
used for identification of suspicious article. It will be better 
if a separate form “Identification of suspicious article” is 
printed as per sample attached, the no. of which may be 
given as P. M.Form 42A . Necessary amendment in tho 
P.M. Rule will also have to be made. Both the forms should 
be in the double foolscap size. 

This form has gone out of use. At present the Command 
Certificate is serving tho purpose of this form with a for¬ 
warding report in the manuscript. It is, therefore, considered 
that this may be abolished and P. M. rulo 240, sub-clause (j) 
should be modified accordingly. 

It is, however, considered necessary that a forwarding report 
of the accused should be introduced in a P. M. form under 
the following headings (sample given below):— 


I have to forward herewith the following persons whose particulars are given below :— 


(1) Name (s) of accused person(s) forwarded with parentage and age. 

(2) Case reference with section of law. 

(3) Whether identified or not. 

(4) Memo, of evidence. _. 

Yours faithfully, 

Officcr-in-Chargo, P.-S. 


Copy to Court Officer 
accused, if unidentified. 


for opposing bail and for tracing identity of the 
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SI. P.M. Rule. P.M. Subject. Suggestion, 

no. Form. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25 184 and 264 


2(3 210 


27 356 and 359 


45 Briof. SI. 3 should be for “No. and date of C.S.” Other Sis. should 

bo renumbered. After the last SI., i. e., 10, a now SI. no. 11 
should have the heading “List of exhibits”. 

In the Col. heading “Name of accused persons sent up” 
which will now be SI. 4” with age and description” should 
be added. There should be some more space for writing 
tho details under this Serial. The purpose can be served if 
the present form is printed in foolscap size. 

It has been laid (3own in tho Police Manual Rule 264 that 
comments shall be furnished by Prosecuting Officer on 
investigational lapses with a view to remedy them. But as 
there is no provision in the form for recording these oom- 
m nts the committee felt that a n e w form should bo intro¬ 
duced” comments on Brief by Prosecuting Officer” as P. M. 
Form 45A with the following columns :— 

(1) Name of P. S. 

(2) No. and date of F. I. R. with section of law. 


(3) No. and date of charge sheet 


(4) Comments on remediable defects. 

The object of this form will be to effectively enforce the 
provisions of P. M. Rule stated above. This will be prepared 
by the Prosecuting Officer immediately on receipt of case 
Diary and oxhibits and will be in quadruplicate three 
copies of which will bo sent to S. P., Circle Inspector, and 
Investigating Officer respectively and the 4th copy will 
remain with tho Prosecuting Officer but will not form part 
of the case records. Aftor tho disposal of the case in the 
Court this will bo sent along with the final memo, as laid 
down in the P. M. Rule 316. This will be in book form in 
quadruplicate. • 

40 Certificate to be sign > l “Emproi” may be substituted by “State” 

by Magistrate or other 
Police Officer aud for¬ 
warded with blood or 
seminal stains exhibit. 

74 Dossier Tho history of the dossier holder which is required to be 

written on the reverse of the dossier fly leaf should be 
written in columns. It would be much more useful if a 
photograph of passport size, if available, is affixed to the 
inner side of the dossier by leaf at tho top. The following 
column headings should bo printed :— 

(1) History 

(,;) Criminal History. 

(t) Moans of livelihood. 

(e) Usual M. O. 

( d) Any other matter of interest. 

The suggestion of the Police Commission that all Dossiers 
of the District should be compiled in the District Crime 
Bureau and not at the P.-S. was discussed and found useful. 
This should not necessarily require modifications in the 
existing forms of C. S. and final report as dossiers 
are opened on the basis of final memo, to which case 
diaries are invariably attached and the D. C. B. will be 
able to collect requisite data from these records. Where 
a foreign criminal is concerned the dossier will be sent to 
the home police-station through the D. C. B. concerned.. 








P.M. Rule. 


P.M. 

Form. 


Subject. 


Suggestion. 


SI. 

no. 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


Crime Directorv-—-Part IT. 

28 357 75A The Committee thought that the present method of main¬ 

taining the Crime Directory in which particulars of all 
offences against property are required to bo written in the 
same volume makes the register extremely bulky and 
somewhat forbidding even for patient investigating officers. 
In important police-stations any reference beyond the 
current year would often involve handling of several 
old volumes. The result lias been that even a conscientious 
invest igating officer seldom takos the pain of making ft caro- 
fill study of the Crime Directory, Part II. A hasty reference 
to the Alphabetical Index or modus opcro.ndi Index is all 
that he does in course of investigation of the case. For 
identical reason the Crime Directory in its present form 
frequently goes into arrears. To remedy all these defects 
and make this register a living bo >k of reference, the 
Committee strongly felt that it should be maintained in 
five volumes as noted below in Hie pro forma onclosod 

(1) Dacoity. 

(2) Robbery. 

(3) Burglary. 

(4) Theft. 

(f>) Miscellaneous. 

‘Each volume should be subdivided according to modus 
operandi classifications. While recommending this the Com¬ 
mittee was conscious of the fact that there would bo a 
tendency amongst the investigating officers to limit their 
search to cases with similar modus opzrandi factors. 
A routine search of this nature was likely to prove infructuous 
in a large percentage of cases. To guard against such 
unimaginative use of the Register the Committee thought 
that comprehensive instructions would have to bo prepared 
for the guidance of the investigating officers. This should 
not be difficult once the basic recommendations of the 
Oommitteo were accepted. 

Tho Committee further felt that no useful purpose was 
served by entering undetected cases in tho Crime Directory. 

From the point of view of an average investigating officer 
only detected cases, i.e., where either conviction was secured 
or some persons were reasonably suspected would be of 
real interest for making a study with reference to the case 
under investigation. Any other peculiarity or special 
feature in the current incidence of crime would 
seldom bear any fruit till the complicity of some suspects 
was available on record. A cluster of cases in a particular 
area unattended with detection is at be3t of statistical 
interest only to the Thana Officer and should not be of 
much uso to him even for shaping his preventive measures 
if it does not refer to the immediate past. Other records 
which are available at the Police-Station for instance, the 
crime map, the Khatian and 5 finally, the Index of Crime 
which tho present Committee has recommended should 
- serve the purpose for compilation of statistics, for study 

of incidence of crime and formulation of preventive measures 
and even for tracing out interesting and valuable features 
of modus op:randi which are believed to have recurred in 
a particular area. This should suffice for diagnosis and 
symptomatic treatment of any conceivable outbreak. Judg¬ 
ing in the above context the Committee was fully con¬ 
vinced that the Crime Directory recommended above should 
only contain a record of detected cases, i.e., cases which 
have been chargosheoted or cases in which reasonable 
suspicion exists against some person or persons. 
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SI. 

no. 

P.M. Rule. P.M. Subject . 

Form. 



Suggestion. 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

CO [ 

[ 

Cl 


5 



29 366 7.')B C. D. Part Ilf 


30 365 76 Indices to 0. D. Part II 


31 360 77 C. I). Slips 


32 

378 

80 

Enquiry Slip 

33 

378 

81 

Calcutta Enquiry Slip 

3-1 

J 60, 174 nod 

82 

Intimation regarding 


1 81. result of i:ivestigi iion. 


3lA Intimation slip regarding refusal of H o investigation 
u/s 157(6), Cr. P.C. 


35 510 05 Railway Accident r* - 

port. 


36 45, 64, 87, 433, 5 Personal Diary 

448, 470 and 
626. 


Daily Report 


This may be split up in two volumes—C. D. Part (III) (a) 
and C. D. Part (III) (b). The former should be used for notes 
on crime to be made by the officer-inchargo union by union. 
It should specially deal with Association of B.Cs., visits of 
stringers and gangs, arrests of criminals, outbreak of 
crime showing special measures taken and results achieved 
as well as other important matters relating to crime. It 
would bo useful if this crime note is made quarterly. The 
latter part may be used for notes on political, religious, 
agrarian and labour for which separate pages should be 
allotted. Each volume should contain more pages than the 
present one. 

Tho following indices should be maintained for the proposed 
Crime Directory :— 

(a) Alphabetical index. 

(b) M. O. index showing among other things the union 

in which the criminal resides and the union in 
which ho committed the c i.no in separate columns. 

(r) Physical peculiarity index. 

r Jho C. D. introduced in 1945 has tho same columns as 
printed on tho reverse of tho O. D. slips but in the P. M. 
Volume IT the columns stand without any amendment. 
This should now bo printed according to the present 
column of new C. D. a s recommended. 

According to P. M. rule 360 entries have also to bo made 
on tho receipt of the 0. D. Slips in the Index to C. D. 
and Dossier.;, besides C. D. Part II. Hence “and connected 
register” may be inserted after Crime Directory, Part II 
in the reply form. 

The columns are self-sufficient but more space to write the 
details of enquiry appears necessary. It would suffice if 
the present form is printed in its double size. 

Since this form has gone out of use. it may be abolished. 

Tliis form is used to inform tho informant or complainant after 
submission of final form under P. M. Rules 171 (a) and 

181(a). Tho card printed in Hindi is not an exact repro¬ 
duction of the proscribed P. M. Form in volume II. To 
ensure proper check on the compliance of the P. M. rules, 
it should be printed in Book form in duplicate, one to bo 
retained at the P.-S. and the other to be sent to the 
complainant. 

We have no such form in this State as in use in M. P. 
It is therefore considered that wo should also adopt this 
as P. M. Form 82-A. P. M. Form 82 is meant for giving 
intimation i i final form cases. A sample form is enclosed. 

In serial 6 the word “Notice” may be substituted by 
‘‘Accident Message”. The words “Indians and Europeans” 
may be deleted and there should be only 2 sub-columns 
with tho headings "outsiders” and “Railway Servants”. 

The form docs not require any change. But it is suggested 
that Personal Diary need not be submitted by the Circle 
Inspectors and above. The Circle Inspectors should submit 
a tour diary as other gazetted Police Officers do. 

It is felt that this report is seldom received with adequate 
regularity by the Superintendent of Police and hence its 
utility as a daily report is extremely limited. Tho Sub¬ 
committee, therefore, felt that it should make a weekly 


37 


59 


6 
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SI. P.M. Rule. P.M. Subject. Suggestion, 

no. Form. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


a 


report and the corresponding Polico Manual rule (no. 59) 
should be suitably amended. This form will be now called 
“weekly report” instead of “Daily report”. In columns 
1 and 2, cases and U. D. cases reported respectively during 
the week under review should be shown. Amount of pro¬ 
perty stolen or recovered in column 3 is considered to 
be redundant and may be deleted. Instead it is recommended 
that a new column should be introduced under the sub¬ 
heading 3 and the column heading will be “Date of last 
progress report”. The column for “why pending” may be 
made a little more wide by corresponding reduction of the 
marginal column for orders in which the words “and D. M.” 
in the column heading should be deleted. The Sub-Committee 
felt that the District Magistrate seldom passes an order 
on this report and hence it need not bo sent to him nor 
ther' is any necessity for routing this report through the 
Subdivisional Officer. As regards miscellaneous items 
shown in sab-hoading 4, vide P. M. rule 59(c) the Sub¬ 
committee felt that the miscellaneous items indicated in 
this P.M. rule should be transmitted by the Circle Inspector 
to the District Headquarters with utmost expedition. Tho 
object. of incorporating these items in the daily report is 
totally defeated, since tho daily reports are mostly received 
with great delay. It is, therefore, recommended that all 
such itoms, which need immediate attention of headquarters 
should bo rejoorted post haste by the Circle Inspector 
separately and the weekly report should contain only a 
reference under sub-heading (iv). Tho forwarding memo, 
at tho end of the prosont form should be deleted since the 
- report need not be sent to the District Magistrate any 

longer. Necessary amendment in tho P. M. Form and tho 
P. M. rule is indicated. 

38 61 7 Progreis Report .. More space should bo provided in tho present form for 

writing out tho progress of investigation. The column 
heading of the contents of the report should be modified 
ns “Brief particulars of investigation” and should be reconsti¬ 
tuted into two columns, namely: (a) Progross of investigation, 
(6) Pending actions with reasons. In reasons, in the 
column 3 against the names of tho accused persons an 
abstract should be furnished giving their present whereabouts, 
namely, whether in custody, on bail or absconding. This 
may be indicated by symbols respectively A (for custody), 
B (for bail) and Abs (for absconding). 

39 48(d) 210 Supervision Noto .. The Instructions printed <■.>• tho r'versa should now bo 

printed on the front page its 4f in the space loft blank and 
the supervision note should begin from the reverse page. 
Proforma enclosed. 

AT S.D.P.O.’s OFFICE. 

Since tho registers and tiles ms int lined in t his office are 
similar to those maintained in Circle Inspector’s office, no 
separate note is necessary. 

AT COUfiT OFFICE. 

Id 27 L 48 Ho paler of unidentified In the N. B. on tho top of the form “Court Sub-Inspectors” 

persons sent up by the may be substituted by” court officers” wh re it occurs 
Police. (3 places). 

In columns 7 a id 9 ihe words “Provincial or Proviueo” may 
be substituted by “State,” 

In column 4 “P.-S. case no, with date and ” may be printed 
bolero the present heading. 
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iSI. P.M. Rule. P.M. Subject. Suggestion, 

no. Form. 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


Column 5 should bo divided into two halves, tlio date of receipt 
of the unidentified person in the court being shown in the 
numerator and the date of forwarding F.P. slips to tho F.P, 
Bureau in denominator. This will enable the Inspecting 
Officer to seo at a glance whether tho Court Officer mado 
any undue delay in forwading tho F.P. slips. 

41 270 40 Search slip In this form “Court Sub-Inspector” may be substituted by 

‘‘Court Officer” and “Officer in charge of F.P.B.” may bo 
substituted by “Director, F.P.B.” wherever these occur. 
In column 4 “P.-S. case reference and G.R.no.” may be substi¬ 
tuted in place of the present heading. 

Tho size of the form should be bigger in order to provido 
more space for finger-prints. The space available in tho 
Present size is not enough for fully rolled finger-prints. 
It may bo printed in the foolscap size. 

Better quality paper should be usod for this form in order 
to facilitate taking of good finger-prints. 

42 307 51 Court Malkliana Register Tho following modifications are suggested;— 

(а) In column 5 the G.R. no. of tho case should 

also be indicated. Therefore, the heading which is 
“case” at present should be changed to “caso 
Reference and G.R. no., if any”. 

(б) Column 10 should bo divided into two sub-columns, 

tho heading of tho 1st sub-column should bo 
“Court’s order with date regarding custody” and 
the heading of the second sub-column should be 
“Court’s order with date regarding disposal”. 

(c) It would be useful to note in column II a reference 

of tho receipt obtained from the owner of tho 
property. Therefore, tho heading which is “Date 
whoa property is returned to owner” should be 
changed to “Date when property is returned to 
owner and reference of the roccipt obtained from 
him”. 

(d) Similarly in column 13, tho reference of the Treasury 

Cliallun should bo noted. Tho following words, 
therefore, should be added to the heading ;— 

“and reference of the treasury Challan.” 

43 303 53 Daly under-trial repoit The daily under-trial roport is compiled at present day- 

to-day and all the prosecuting officers working in tho 
court are required to fill in their parts of the entry. This 
system does not work satisfactorily and the report cannot 
ho used for quantitative evaluation of work done by each 
court officer. 

This would be only possible if it were submitted prosecutor- 
wiso. For example, if there are three prosecutors at one 
Station, instead of including all cases conducted by the 
three prosecutors in one report, eacli prosecutor should 
submit a separate report in respect of cases conducted by 
him in course of the day. If this is accepted tho heading 
of tho form should bo changed as noted below:— 

“Daily under-trial case roport for.I960”. 

‘‘Name of Prosecuting Officer.” 

At present the heading of column 3 is : “Namo of 
Prosecuting Officer”. This column will no longer bo 
necessary. But this column (Column 3) could be utilised 
for indicating “tho number of witnesses called for evi¬ 
dence”. At present this information is not available in tho 


4 Police—10. 
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CO 

cq 

1 

4 
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report and it is felt that it would bo useful to havo this 
information as it would indicate the response from til i 
witnesses as also the fact whether adequate number of 
witnesses were summoned to expedite disposal ol the case. 
Again, column 3 should bo sub-divided into two to show 
“witnesses for prosecution” and “witnesses for defence” 1 
separately. 

It is felt that another column should be provided to indi¬ 
cate “the reasons why witnesses who wore present could not 
be examined”. The best place to do to would be between 
columns 6 and 7. 

As regards column 7 “number of remands already granted” 
a practico has grown up to show the number of remands 
in the numerator and also to show “the total number of 
days the case was heard” in the denominator. It is felt 
that this information is useful and the column heading 
should be modified accordingly. 

It is felt that “remarks” column should be added at the 
end in which amongst other things the prosecuting officer 
should invariably note any complaints mado to him by 
witnesses regarding non-payment of their expenses; also 
in this column the superior officer through whom the report 
passes could note whatever comments they may like to 
make. In column 10 there should be a denominator 
to indicate tho next date of hearing. 

A pro forma is enclosed. 

44 312 54 Court Officer’s Register The following modifications aro suggested:— 

of appeal. (a) There is no place where the reference of the case 

can be indicated. It is felt that this information 
would bo useful. Tho best place to do so appears 
to be column 3. Therefore, tho heading of this 
column which is “Name of parties” at present 
should be changed to “Name of parties and case 
reference and G.R.No”. 

(6) It would be useful if the reference of the result of 
appeal is also noted in oolumn 7. Tho heading 
of this column which is “Rosult of appeal” at 
present may be changed to “Result of appeal 
with appeal memo, reference.” 

45 313(6) 55 Result of appeal .... “Court Sub-Inspector” printed at the bottom of the form 

may be substituted by “Court Officer”. 

46 314 .. 56 General Register .. Tho Committee had to discuss this register at some length. 

The maintenance has suffered lately in most of the subdivi- 
sional courts on account of certain observations made by 
Justice Meredith wherein the practico of making a police 
officer custodian of judicial records was deprecated. In 
consequence whereas records are being maintained by the 
S.D.O.’s bonch clerk the maintenance of general register itself 
is sti)! a Polico responsibility. Proper upkeep of this regis¬ 
ter has been found to be an essential pre-requisite for 
satisfactory maintenance of all records in the police- 
station or elsewhere connected with conviction and regis¬ 
tration of criminals. After having carefully examined the 
problem in this background, the Committee has to make the 
following recommendations:— 


(1) This register should continue to be the Magistrate’: 
General Register as at present. 
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(2) Column 4 should bo got authenticated by a Magis¬ 

trate by putting up the F.I. Rs. in the General 
Register. This could easily be done by the 
Officer-in-charge of the General Register 

(3) For filling up columns 7 and 8, the following proce¬ 

dure should be adopted:— 

It has been recommended by this Committee that 
daily under-trial report should be submitted 
by each Police Prosecutor. Entries in column 

7 regarding adjournment and entries in column 

8 regarding Magistrate’s final orders can be 
entered in the General Register from these 
daily under*trial reports. 

As regards transfer of cases to other courts and Magistrate’s 
orders on the final report, it is proposed that the Police 
Prosecutor attached to the S.D.O. court should furnish 
to the officer-in-charge of the General Register a daily 
report regarding cases transferred and regarding final reports 
disposed of, and fro'm this report the efficer-in-charge of the 
General Register could fill in column 7 of the Register in 
respect of such orders. .It is needless to say that where 
the Police Prosecutor attached to the S.D.O’s court is also 
the officor-in-charge of the General Register it will not be 
necessary for him to submit any such daily report as he 
could straightway make entries in column 7 of the General 
Register. 

(4) The Committee felt that it would be useful to 

publish a daily list in each subdivisional court 
showing the day-to-day progress of trial in G. R. 
and other cases. If the High Court agrees to 
issue instructions to implement the suggestions, 
this will enable the Prosecuting Officer-in-charge 
of the G.R. to fill in the requisite columns on the 
basis of this daily list. This will also eliminate 
many of the existing corrupt practices in the 
’ courts. This daily list should also contain orders 
passed by S.D.O. and of trying courts regarding 
polico final reports, transfers and adjournment. 

(5) It was further suggested that in the note at the 

bottom of the existing form item no. 4 should 
be added and the following words should be 
printed:— 

“Age of all accused persons and suspects arrested 
by tlie Police should be recorded against the 
names (in column 6) on the basis of Police 
records.” 

(6) The name of the I.O.and that of the conducting 

Officer should be noted in the G.R. An addi- 
tional column may be provided for this purpose 
between columns 6 and 7. This new column 
should be numbered as 7, and columns 7 
8 and 9 will be renumbered as 8,9 and 10 respec¬ 
tively. These particulars would be of use at the 
time of compilation of final memo. 

(7) The last column meant for remarks should be 

preceded by a column for onterirfg referonco of 
Subdivisional Index to Conviction Register. This 
should be useful in exercisiiig check on prepara¬ 
tion of conviction sheets and indexing of con¬ 
victions. 
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47 315 


48 310 


49 317 


50 319 


51 322 


52 442 


57 Register of cases com- In between columns 7 and 8 two more columns should bo 

mitted to Sessions. added, viz., “Name of Court” and “Name of State Prose¬ 

cutor”. Accordingly column 8 wilt be 10 and so on and 
the last column would bo 13. 

58 Final Memo. .. It appears useful to note ‘‘physical peculiarities of the 

convicts in offences against property” on the F.M. There 
is hardly any spaco on the frontside of the form, it 
would requiro sufficient space in some of the oases where 
the no. of accused is large. This purpose would be served if 
the form was printed in foolscap size providing an additional 
column in the vertical docketting chart on the top of tho 
form. 


Tho present form also does not provide adequate space for 
recording of remarks by tho Circle Inspector and final 
orders of the S.P. The form is modified as sample enclosed. 

59 Conviction Register .. The existing register is a comprehensive ono and it is not 

capable of further improvement . A few minor modifi¬ 
cations, however, are suggested below:— 


A column may be provided in between columns 3 and 
and 4 to indicate “Education”. 

It may bo printed on tho top in tie column of instructions, 
in the subsequent para, to indicate education by tho follow¬ 
ing Setters 1—“illiterate”, 8.L.—“semi-literate.”, S—“rend 
in school”, C—“read in College.” 

'The space in columns 3, 11 and If! should bo double of f ho 
present space. Tho form should be restored to its previous 
size and tho quality of tho paper should he better. There 
should bo a column between columns 13 and 14 entitled 
“Ueforonoe of Despatch Check and I’.It. slip no.”. 

Under P.M. Rule 319 ( d ), the Subdivisional Index has to bo 
compared with the Sadar Index at tho time of the pre¬ 
paration of annual returns every year. It is, therefore 
considered useful to set apart a few pages at the beginning 
of the book for comparision certificate under the following 
headings:—- 

(1) Dato of comparision oi the Subdivisional Index 
with the Sadar Index. 


GO Index to Convictions 
Register. 


(2) Tho signature of the Comparing Officer (D P 
A.D.P.). 

Court Khatian Register Tho heading of columns 3 and 9 may be divided in two 
sub-headings each, “With Police” and “With Magistrate” 
which will give an exact idea about tho cases pending with 
each. 

Fingor-Prmt slips .. In this form the following changes appear necessary: 

(1) The paper used for this form is of poor quality and 
somo better glazed paper 'should be used for 
this form. 


(2) The columns prescribed for taking plain impressions 

in Madhya Pradesh should bo adopted. 

(3) S.R. reference and P.S. caso reference are required 

to be noted at the top of the form because these 
information are required by the Central F.P.B. 
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(4) C.F.B. D.C. 

reference and 

State 

Bureau D.C. 




reference 

arc required only 

as a 

check to ensure 




that the 

F.P.B. has been 

sent 

to tho C.F.P.B. 


and to the State Bureau of the convict 
who may be resident of any other Slate, say 
Calcutta, Bombay or Allahabad, 

A sample modified form is enclosed. 

AT S-.P.’S OFFICE. 

53 U)10 140 Form o ' special rc .orb Columns 1 to 7 and 9 in the current P.M. Form no. 140 

of crime. should be retained. 

The other columns should be deleted and most of the information 
which are required to bo recorded in' those columns can bo 
recorded without any difficulty in the Special Report Register 
or in tho Index of Crime. This form should be used only in 
tho first report of the special report case. 

51 1011 .. Ml Special Report Register In the column meant for “Description of final form with 

soetion and date” should have one more column for indi¬ 
cating “Charge-Sheet” which will Ire now column 10. Tho 
present columns 10 to 21 will have now one single column, 
viz., column 17 with the heading “S.D.O.’s order on the 
final report and the result of trial”. There should bo 
other column 18 with tho heading “Rank of Supervising 
Officer”. The new column 19 should be “Date or dates of 
recording of evidence under section 512, Cr. P.C., if any” 
and the new column 20 should be tho last column “Remarks”. 
A sample modified form is enclosed. 


55 1012 and 363 M2 History Sheet .. Tho column “If registered under CJ. T. Act, place and date 

of registration with sections under which notified” may 
bo deleted in view of tho repeal of the C.T. Act, 
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Appendix 

01 19 

Annual Surveilh nee 
return. 

Since the C.T. Act has been repealed there is no necessity 
for columns 8 to 12. The words “Including C.T. Act 
members” occurring in columns 2 and 3 should be deleted. 
In column 2, at the end ‘‘previous year” within bracket 


should bo inserted. The Committee felt that the annual 
statement of surveillees need not be routed through the 
D.M. In this connection the Committee also considered 
Police Order no. 27 so far as it relates to quarterly state¬ 
ment of surveillees and felt that in the context of Committees 
recommendation that dossiers should henceforward bo 
compiled in the D.C.B., this statement was not strictly 
necessary. Periodical checks exercised by the Circle 
Inspectors in course of inspect ions should suffice. 
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2 Appendix 
(SI. 5). 

1 No Form Monthly statemont of This should bo submitted according to the headings as 
counterfeit G.C. Note. prescribed in P.O. no. 3 which is as follows :—• 

District. 

Statement of counterfeit Government Currency note for the 
month of.,. 

Number of pieces 
presented or 
seized. 

Series number, 
circle and date. 

! 

Denomination. 

Place and date 
of appearance. 

Process made 
or hand made. 

Remarks, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




1 




SI. P.M. Rulo. 

no. 

P.M. Form. 
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Suggestion. 
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3 134 

No Form Monthly Crime Return. . 

Tills is not strictly followed. With a view to regularise it, 
it appears necessary to convert this in a P.M. Form. 

This is submitted in manuscript form prescribed from time 
to time. It is therefore not necessary to prescribe any 
standard' form for it. 


AT COURT OFFICE. 

'4 294(6) 50 Roturn of unexecuted At present there is no column in which the case reference of 

warrants. the cognizable cases could be noted. It is felt that this 

information would bo very convenient to the S.P. for the 
purposes of checking up with the Absconder Register. It 
is suggested that the heading of column 5 which is at 
present “Number of warrant and section of Law” should be 
changed to “Number of warrant and section of law and 
F.I.R. reference, if any”. The words “if any” have been added 
because some of the entries may not relate to cognizable 
cases drawn up by the Police being direct complaint cases. 

5 323(6) and 65 Quarterly Return of bad In this form the number of cases of previous quarter as well 

Appendix 64. livelihood cases under as of the current quarter which are tried during the present 

sections 109 and 110, quarter have to be shown separately with top headings as 
Cr. P. C. they stand for the information of superior officers. In 

columns of “Remarks”, however, the notes may bo modified 
as follows, “Here note particulars of criminal gang, if any, 
bound down and number absconding at the close of the 
quarter”. 

AT S. P’s. OFFICE. 

Statement ‘A’, Part I, Against serial 25 cases under sections 395, I.P.C. ta 399, I.P.C, 
Annual Return of cog- and 402, I.P.C. are shown together. In order to have 
nizable cases. a clear picture ofdacoity figures at a glance, there should he 

a separate serial for cases under sections 395, I.P.C. to 398 
and 402, I.P.C. 


6 Appendix 61 179 

and Rule 1020. 
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Similarly against serial 9 cases under sections 143 to 153, 
157, 158 and 159 are shown. In order to present a clear 
picture of the riot figures sections 147, 148, I.P.C., should 
be shown in a separate serial with a view to have a correct 
figure of riot. Since section 149, I.P.C. is not a substantive 
offence it would have been better if this be not included. 

Similarly against serial 29 cases under sections 449 to 452 
454 and 457 to 460, I.P.C. are shown. With a view to 
have a clear picture of Burglary figures, eases under sections 
454, 455, 457 to 460, I.P.C., should have been shown in 
a separate serial and the remaining eases under sections 449 
to 452, I.P.C. to be shown in another serial. 

Any change however in the form would require the concur¬ 
rence of the Union Government, since all States are required 
to submit the Statement in the same form as prescribed 
by the Ministry of Homo Affairs. 


FORMS, 

REGISTERS 

AND STATISTICAL RETURNS RELATING TO 
DEALING WITH ADMINISTRATION 

ACCOUNTS, ESTABLISHMENT AND 
AND ORGANISATION. 

MATTERS 

Serial 

no. 

P.M. Rule. 

P.M. Form. Subjoct. 

Suggestions. 


i 

2 

3 4 

0 



AT POLICE-STATION. 


123 1 Procession license .. A certificate on the rovorso of the form should be appendod 

after serial7 by tho recommending authority, i, o. officer-in. 
charge of the Police-Station. Tho certificate should indicate 
that an enquiry has been held and that there is no possibi¬ 
lity of a trouble. Tho certificate should bo as follows :_ 

“Certified that an enquiry has been hold and thatthoro 
is no possibility of a trouble.'’ 

Officer -in-charge. 
P.-S..... 

2 42 and 70 1 Inspection Rogi: ter .... The present form should continue but in view of the difficulty 

which is now being experienced in pasting the typed ins¬ 
pection note in the foolscap size paper there being hardly 
any space loft for writing out the actions taken on orders 
it is recommended that the longth and breadth of the 
Register should bo increased by one inch and throe inches 
respectively. 

3 90 9 Command Certificate The existing form in a book is too small. Its size should 

be enlarged by one lialf of the present size. Tho quality 
of tho paper should also improve. 

4 97 11 Epidemic Report .. No change in the form appears necessary. It is, however 

felt that P. M. Rule 97 should be suitably modified in view 
of the changed circumstances now so that this responsibility 
of collection and transmission of statistics relating to 
cattle and human epidemic could be transferred from the 
Police to the other health agencies working at the thana 
level, under different Blocks or independently. 


Roturn of Trigoncmo- In tho changed circumstances the submission of this return 
trical survey-pillars. may now be transferred from tho Police to the Anchal 

Officers and necessary amendment in P. M. Rule 106 may 
be made. 


5 


106 


12 
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G 110 14 Half-yearly absentee Column 3 should be “Date of appointment” and the present 

statement. columns 3 to 5 should be changed to 4 to 6. The present 

column C should be column 7 with heading “ Total no. of 
days absent during the previous half year”. Present column 7 
should bo column 8 under heading “Recommendation of 
Circle Inspector/S.D.P.O.” Column 9 should bo “S.P.’s order”. 

7 101 15 Station diary .. Thero should be columns for “Nature of Entry”, “Details”, 

and “Reference” in addition to “Entry number” and 
“Date and Hour”. These arc considered useful. 


8 124 22 Monthly cash account 

book. 


The station diary book should bo in tho foolscap size and 
in tho Book form. Tiio duplicate copy' should bo perforated 
to facilitate easy removal. 

A practice has developed to make an entry indicating cash 
in hand, service stamps available, etc., at the close of the 
station diary. It is necessary to standardise it. To this 
end, clear instructions regarding such entries should be 
printed on each page of the station diary immediately 
below tho horizontal lino as below :— 

“Instructions — 

(1) The above information must show the state of the 
force at the hour the diary opens. 

(2) At the close of the diary, write— 

(а) cash in hand; 

(б) service stamps available; and 

(c) number of accused in Ilazat. A sample pro 
forma is enclosed at Enel. 12. 

In view of tho introduction of decimal coinage, the letters “A” 
and “P” in columns 5, 10 and 12 may bo changed into 
one column “N. P-”. 

This register should also be maintained in Court and Reserve 
offices to avoid temporary embezzlements. Thousands of 
rupees arc received in the Reserve Office every month for 
disbursement to the officers and men of the D.A.P., Ordinary 
Reserve and Anclial guards. Under the existing practice 
the Reserve Sergeant-Major disburses amounts after taking 
L.T.Is. or signatures of Payees on tho Acquittance rolls. 
In ease of loss of the Acquittance roll, there remains 
nothing in tlio Reserve office to show what amounts were 
disbursed and to whom. The maintenance of this register 
will preclude the possibility of defalcation, etc. The Com¬ 
mittee was strongly of the view that tho cash account 
hook should be maintained in tho Reserve office and tho 
Court office although that would moan increase in work in 
these offices. 


9 244 & 509 (?<) 44 Bill Book for prisoner’s In column 2 “Fed at Station” should be made “Fed at 

diet. Station with date”. Similarly column 3 “Fed on tho 

road” should bo made “Fed oulside the Station with date”. 

In view of tho introduction of decimal coinage columns 5 lo 
8 should be divided into two sub-columns “Us. and N.P.”. 

10 307(c) 52 Challan to accompany “A” and “P” may bo changed into one column, i.e. “nP.”. 

cash, property or ex¬ 
hibits sent to Court. 


11 72 Monthly Return of Ins- The present form is considered satisfactory except that some 

paction by Inspector modifications arc necessary in some of the column headings 
and summary of work to make tho summary more comprehensive. Number, date 
done, and Section of cases personally supervised cannot ho recorded 

within the space of present column 2. It is, 1 herefore, felt 
that adequate space should l a provided for this purpose 
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on the reverse of the form under the following general 
headings: “Statement of cases reported and supervised 
during the month”. This wlil have the following sub¬ 
headings :— 

Case reference with Section and date—Date on which 
F.I.R. reached Inspector’s Office— 

Offiee. 

Date of Supervision.. 

Remarks. 

(Here incorporate briefly reasons for delay for supervision, 
if any.) 

Space will have to be found for this by printing the columns 
for monthly return of inspections in I/4th of the sheet and 
the remaining portion of the sheet, i.e. 3/4th and will bo 
utilised for the recommended statement. The new column 2 
on the obverse of the FORM will have column heading 
as follows :— 

Number of oxplosive and ammunition shops, Collio 
of Depots inspected with dates. In column 4 in 
the heading the words “Checking of explosive shops, 
etc.” should bo substituted by “Chocking of 
enquiry reports regarding survoillees, etc.”. In 
column 5 the word “Number” in the column 
heading will be substituted by “Date and Hour”. 
In the same column the following words should be 
printed at the ond of the column heading :— 

(Indicate number of defaulters detected.) 

In column 6 the heading should bo substituted by “parti¬ 
culars of Motor Vehicles checked”. 

There are certain discrepancies in the column headings of 
tho present printed form with those printed in P.M. Volume 
II. The above suggestions are based on the particulars 
given in the present printed forms. Necessary modification 
appears necessary in the form printed in P.M. Volume II. 
Enel. 13A sample pro forma is enclosed. 

12 320 69 Invoice of arms sent for The consignments of Arms for destruction are sent these days 

destruction. to Monghyr Gun Factor}'. It, therefore, appears necessary 

that “Bihar School of Engineering, Ba'dcipore, Government 
Industrial School, Ranchi, Public Works Department, 
Workshop at Jobero” may be substituted by “Superinten¬ 
dent, Gun Factory, Monghyr” on tho right hand side top 
of the form. 

13 054 102 Application cf candidate The present form printed in Hindi requires following modiri- 

for appointment as S.-I. cation. In page one, para two serial (glia) may now bo 

deleted since the Zamindari has been abolished. In page 4, 
the following headings in the middle of the form “Nimra 
Vivran Police Adliichalc ko bharne chahiye ” should bo 
substituted by “Nimna Vivran Kshetriya Up-mihaniralslu.k 
ko bharne chahiye ”, 

14 130 125 Daily cash book With a view to knowing the actual dates of encashment of 

the bills from tho treasury at- a glance it appears necessary 
to provide a column for tho same in the cash book on the 
left hand side after the heading “Initial of Superintendent 
of Police”. The column heading for this should be “Date 
of encashment of the bill from the treasury”. 

This will eventually enable the inspecting authorities to 
detect undue delays in encashment, of bills. 


4 P iicc—41 
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1,'j 965 133(a) Memorandum for use 

by accountant. 


16 

993 

135 & 

136 

Security Bond 

17 

1003 

139 

Prisoners’ Food and 


Travelling Allowance 
Bill. 


18 1018 144 Confidential Report 


19 924 151 Confidential Character 

Roll. 


5 

Due to introduction of decimal coinage, ;tho linings meant 
for “Anna and Pie” may now bo made into one only, i.e., 
for writing “ 11 P.” 

This form is out of use after the introduction of the “Haro 
system of tho maintenance of Accounts”. Accordingly 
the Reserve Officer and the Accountant prepare the force 
memorandum in similar form. In the circumstances^ it 
appears unnecessary to continue both tho forms. This 
form therefore may be eliminated and P.M. Form 127 may 
bo printed according to tho present pro forma in use. Tho 
Committee felt that this was not merely a ^casual acceptance 
of an existing practice. Compilation of those statements 
in the same form would definitely make checking more 
convenient and effective. 

The wordings of the security bonds should be suitably 
amended in view of tho present set up. 

In this “A & P” may bo changed to “nP.” in one column 
only. 

At present considerable difficulty is experienced in recoup¬ 
ment of prisoner’s diet Bill and the small advanco placed 
at the disposal of the Thana Officers is used up very soon. 
It is, therefore, suggested for tho sake of speedier recoup¬ 
ment, that the funds should bo placed at the disposal of 
the Superintendents of Police. This will require appropriate 
amendments in the P.M. Form under consideration. In 
this connection, it is also considered that the present rate 
of prisoner’s diet is extremely inadequate compared to 
prevailing prices and it should be raised. 

This form has since been modified and the present form 
which is in use is much more comprehensive. The Committee 
felt that this form should replace P.M. Form 144. A sample 
form is enclosed. 

The present form may continue with one additional Column 
after the horizontal column “Date of remarks and District” 
with column heading “period to which tho entry relates”. 
There may be an additional column to indicate the“date 
and issue NUMBER of communication of remarks” on the 
right hand side of the sheet. 

A practice is now prevalent to record the annual remarks of 
non-gazefted executive officers and Ministerial Officers in 
separate sheets of paper which are pasted in the Character 
Roll. This was perhaps introduced with a view to inako 
the current remarks as independent of tho previous remarks 
as possible. In practice, this is seldom ensured; on tho 
contrary, tho S.P. has to consult tho previous remarks 
frequently in order to decide postings, nominations, etc. 
The Committee felt that this practice could be discontinued 
without any disadvantage in consequence. 


In this context tho Committee would recommend adoption 
of a bound volume for systematic maintenance of Character 
Roll. The Committee also considered the problem of move¬ 
ment of confidential character rolls. At present there is 
no uniform practice in this regard although some Ss.P. are 
maintaining unofficially a movement register. This register 
perhaps could be universally adopted with standard form. 

20 1157 176 Fly leaf for files of In column 9 “and Orissa” may be deleted. 

building. 
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21 App'-ndis 64 202 Polio s Budget list . mate 


21 SOI Bearing Posts'3 account 


23 544 205 Requisition for reserve 

accommodation on 
Railway. 


24 957(d) 200 Statement of cost of 

diet recoverable from 
the :non of the other 
State admit ted in the 
Hospital. 


857 20$ Reward Re orrmenda' ion 

Police Officers. 


26 535 97 Escort requisition 


C35 99 Target Pract ice Reg star 


The instructions contained in the current Bihar Budget forms 
are not included in Police Manual, Volume II. There are 
only 7 instructions in Police Manual, Volume II whereas in 
the form there are 12. It is necessary that the.se should 

be incorporated in Volume II. 

Budget estimates are no longer submitted through the Range 
D.I.-G., and hence “has to be despatched through tho Deputy 
Inspector-General, etc.” on the top of the Fly Loaf of the 
Form should be deleted as also columns which have boon 
provided at the bottom of the Fly Leaf for the counter- 
signature of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. A 
scrutiny of the details of the various units of expenditure 
reveals that the following are anachronistic and should go :—- 

I. (6) Overseas pay. 

9. ( b ) Reclamation of Magahj'ia Domes. 

13. Contribution to Purulia Sadar Hospital. 

The remaining columns should be renumbered accordingly. 

Column 17 which shows now the expenditure on “King’s 
Police Medal Allowance” should be substituted by “Presi¬ 
dent’s Police Modal Allowance". 

At present no advance is being accepted by tho Post Office 
on this account and heaco this form may b ? abolished. 
This is not being used. 

“Rule 445” mentioned on the top of the Police Manual 
Form in Police Manual, Volume II appears to have been 
wrongly printed. This should be “Rule 544”. 

In the first sentence the word “Inter” should bo delated. 

In this form the word “Provinces” should be substituted by 
the word “States”. The word “and Orissa” should be 
deleted. Necessary corrections regarding those words have to 
be made in the Police Manual Volumes wherever they occur 
Rule 957 (d) as mentioned in tho form may bo substituted 
by 957(c) as there is no clause as “(d)” under Rule 957. 

“And Orissa Service Code 60” printed at the bottom of 
the reverse page of the form may bo changed to “Service 
Code Rule 146”. Since the Bihar and Orissa Service Code has 
now been replaced by Bihar Service Code and tho Rules 
governing rewards have been dealt with in Rule 146 of 
the Bihar Service Code. 

In the horizontal column below the place allotted for the 
signature of the Officcr-in-charge tho words “the details of 
prisoners to be escorted (to be filled in by the jail autho¬ 
rities from the jail record)” may be substituted by “details 
of prisoners to be escorted (to be filled in by tho requisi¬ 
tioning officer)”. In the special note appearing at the 
bottom of the form the word “European” should be sub ti- 
tuted by “foreigner”. 

Tho present form of tho Target Practice Register should be 
modified according to the new practices which have been 
introduced in the Districts and 13.P.M. Units. 


The above remarks would also apply to Police Manual Form 

no. 100. 
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Serial 

no. 

P. M. 
Rule. 

P.M. 

F orm. 

Subject. 

Suggestion. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28 

073 

101 

Verification Roll 

“Extent of Zamindari, if any” in column 5 of the form may 
now ho deleted in viow of tho Zamindari having boon 

abolished. 





In column 1, in place of “name and caste”, “name and re¬ 
ligion” should bo printed in consonance with recent Gove n- 
mont instructions. 

29 

072 

104 

Register of Medical 
Examination of Can¬ 
didates. 

It will be more appropriate to call this register “Recruitment 
Register” instead of “Register of Medical Examination 
of Candidates”. An additional column should be provided 
after column 9 to indicate the “Educational qualification of 
the candidate”. The now column may be numbered as 
no. 10 and tho other serials may be renumbered accordingly. 

30 

060 

105 

Form of oath for recruits 

A revised form has already been brought into use which is 
worded in Hindi. This may bo incorporated in the Police 
Manual, Volume II in place of tho existing Form (A sample 
of tho revised Form (enclosed). 

31 

6G5 

106 

Agreement form of 

Constable. 

The words “and Orissa” wherever it occurs in the P. M. 
Volume II should bo deleted. Tho present form, however, 
is correctly printed. 

32 

074 

107 

Appointment Certificate 

“Rule 798(6)” printed at tho foot of the form appears to 
bo wrong. This should ho “Rule 704(6)”. Necessary cor¬ 
rections in the present form printed as well as in tho P.M. 
Volume II may be done. The words “and Orissa” printod 
on the form in P.M. Volume II, may also be deleted. 

33 

791(c) 

107(a) 

Leave application form 
of non-gazotted officer. 

There should bo one more serial in the Form, i.e., Serial 7 
in which “Leave address” should be printed. The present 
form should bo printed in foolscap sizo. 

34 

790 

109 

Medical History Shoot .. 

Instructions printed on the foot-note on tho present printed 


form and that given in the P.M. Form, Volume II differ. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the instruction printed in 
the P.IvI. Form in Volume II should accordingly be cor¬ 
rected according to the latest printed P.M. Form. 

To bo really useful this form should bo kept in the Reserve 
Office in pursuance of instructions which have now been 
printed in the recent form. This should be kept in the 
Service Book of the Officer concerned and should bo sent 
to the Police Hospital whenever the Officer reported sick 
with a view to fill in tho appropriate columns. 

35 709 & 1040 110 Modieal Leave Card .. The present size of the form is much too small and does 

not provide adequate space for writing out necessary details. 
It is recommended that the form should bo double the 
present size and tho paper should bo of better quality. 

30 812 111 Annual returns of officers Column 6 which has been provided for recording recom- 

reaching ago of 55. mendations of Migisirato or Deputy Commissioner may be 

deleted as this appears to bo redundant. The corresponding 
P.M. Rule i.e. Rule 812 may bo suitably amended. 

37 813 112 Discharge Certificate .. The form does not mention “cause of discharge or dismissal”. 

It would bo bettor if in para. 2 “cause of discharge or 
dismissal” is printed. 

The words “and Orissa” printed in tho P.M., Volume II may 
be deleted. 

Return of Pension and The present form should continue with one additional column 
Gratuity Roll. between columns 2 and 3 with column heading “Nature of 

Pension”. This new column may be numbered as Serial 3 
and subsequent columns may bo renumbered accordingly. 


38 


81.5 


113 



Serial 

no. 

P. M. 

Rule. 

P.M. Subject. 

Form. 

Suggestion. 

i 

2 

3 4 

5 

39 

824 

114 Orderly Room Register 

The present form appears to bo fairly comprehensive and 
should be retainod with the following minor modifications. :—• 


As orderly roams wore also hal l by Sub livisional Police 
Officers, column heading of Column 7 should bo split up 
into numerator and denominator in tho following manner: — 
S.D.P.jD.’s Order/Recommendations. 

S.P.’s Order. 

In remarks column, i.e., Column 8 in the heading tho following 
words should be printed “Previous rewards and punishments 
should be briefly noted here”. 

Space provided in c flumns 4, 5 and 6 does not appear to 
be adequate and it is sugge. tyl that this may be increased 
by proportionately reducing columns 2 and 3. 

In column 2 after the defaulters ‘ Number, Namo and Rank” 
“Place of Posting” should be added. 

There is a practice to hoar requests from constables and 
other ranks in the districts and B.M.P. units immediately 
after the orderly room. The Committee felt that a suitable 
register should be prescribed for this purpose so that records 
of requests disposed of may bo maintained systematically. 
A register which may bo called Request Register may bo 
maintained in tho foliowing form—- 

(1) Serial No. and Dite. 

(2) Name, Numbor, Rank and Place of posting. 

(3) Substance of Request... 

(4) Report of tho Reserve Officor... 

(5) S.P.’s Orders 

(0) Action taken by the R.O. on the S.P.’s Orders. 

While discussing this tho Committee also considered the 
Police Sabhas or Debates which wore being hold in the 
districts. The Committee commended this practice and 
thought that a Register should be maintained to incor¬ 
porate systematically the proceedings of these moeting.s. 
Tho register should Ire maintained in the following form : — 
(lj Date of holding the Sabin. 

(2) Place. 

(3) Namo of Superior Officor presiding over thcSabha. 

(4) Minutes of the proceedings. 

(5) Koforenee of Request Register in case of specific 

grievances. 

(6) Remarks. 

40 853 116 Punishment Register .. Tho existing form of the Punishment Register was discussed 

and found to be adequate. There are indications in the 
Police Manual which make it necessary to maintain an 
index to the Punishment Register also. There is, however, 
no form prescribed for this index. It is now being main¬ 
tained in rankwiso volumes in which separate pago is 
allotted for oach Officer wherein the District Orders relating 
to punishments are recorded. A suitable form for this 
register should bo adopted. 

In course of those discussions it came rip that not infre¬ 
quently unscrupulous manipulations were made in the 
Re:irvi Office and Reward D.Os. were not ENTERED in 
the Bervice books. To maintain a check on this, it was 
thought necessary that a Reward Register similar to tho 
punishment register should also be brought into use. This 
might bo written in the following form - 

(1) Serial no. 

(2) District, Brass no.. Rank, Grade and Namo. 

(3) Good work done. 

(4) Description of Rewards. 

(5) Authority by whom awarded. 

{6) Remarks (number and date of D.O. to bo given). 








Subject. 


Suggestions. 


Serial P. M. Rulo. P.M. Form. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The same index which is maintained for the Punishment 
Register may be utilized as index to the Reward Register. 
The rewards should be written in a separate column in 
red ink. A sample form for this index is enclosed. 

41 10 in 122(f) Stock and Store Register The main column heading “Issued or struck off” may be 

subdivided in the following manner :— 

(1) Date of issue/struck off. 

(2) To whom issued. 

(3) Why struck off. 

(4) Quantity issued. 

(5) Quantity struck off. 

After the column heading “To whom issued” another 
column should be added with tho heading “Date and 
Receipt no. of the Receiving Officer”. More space should 
be allotted" for Columns 2 and 5. This can be done by 
printing the Register horizontally in a paper of Foolscap 
size instead of the present vertical form. These modifica¬ 
tions would contribute to clarify and convenience. 

This has been replaced by a manuscript form which is called 
“Force Memorandum”, and this form may bo adopted as 
P.M. Form. A sample form is enclosed. 

This form was utilised in the [fast for reporting deaths of 
European Police Officers. But this should not be necessary 
any longer. While discussing this form the Committee 
further felt that it would be useful to adopt this form for 
reporting deaths of Police Officers in active service who 
were included in the Civil List. The form and the relevant 
P.M. Rule would require some modification in order to suit 
this purpose. In the P.M. Form tho column headings may 
bo revised as follows :— 

( i) Name. 

(»'*') Date of death. 

(in) Place of death. 

( iv) Occupation at tho time of death. 

(v) Ago at the time of death. 

(vi) Cause of death. 

(vii) Length of service. 

(viii) Particulars as to family connections, etc. 

(ix) Remarks. 

44 1034 143 Monthly Statement of Appropriate columns should be provided in the statement 

Force. to indicate the position in respect of D.P. and A.D.Ps. 

in Court. 

Since there is only tho time scale now prevalent, senior scale 
and junior scale grade, and time scale may be deleted. 

Under tho heading “Miscellanoou : Duties” some extra columns 
appear necossary to denote tho following :—• 

(a) Orderly staff. 

(6) Reserve office. 

(e) Crime Reader. 

(d) Traffic. 

(c) Enforcement Branch. 

(/) Cobbler Constable. 

(g) Tailor Constable. 

( h ) Leave q,nd Training Reserve, etc. 

Tho heading Military Police and Pension statement at page 6 
and proceedings statement at page 8, may now be deleted, 
as separate statements for these are. now submitted to the 
I.-Gl’s. Office and Range D.-Is.-G’s. Office and Range D.I.G.s 
Office by the Ss. P.A. sample pro forma as stated; above is 
enclosed. 


42 963 127 Reserve Officer’s Return 


43 1016 143 Report of death of 

Police Officers and 
Pensioners. 



I 


Serial P. M. Rule. P.M. Form. Subject, Suggestion, 

no. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Thcro should be separate P.M. Form for tho Force statements 
prepared by B.M.P. Units. Although there is no P.M. Form 
for this a soparate form is being used for this purpose. 
This form may be incorporated in the Police Manual as 
P.M. Form no. 146(a) (Sample attached). 

Whilo discussing this the Committee felt that it might bo 
useful for the I.-G. and D.I.-G. to get copies of parade 
statement of the Districts as the dispo ition of tho Force 
stands on a particular date of the month. Although there 
is no P.M. Form for this purpose tire parade statements 
are being obtained at present in a form which has been 
designed and circulated from the I.-G-’s. office. This may 
be adopted and incorporated in the Police Manual as P.M. 
Form no. 146(6) (Sample attached). 

45 1038 149 Force Register No change appears necessary except that the heading of P.M. 

Form no. 149 should bo made “Disposition Register”. 
Similar amondmont to tho relevant. P.M. Rule 1038 is 
also indicated. There is a separate register known as 
Force Register for which there is no P.M. Form but is 
maintained under certain columns as given out in P.M. 
Rule 1039. 

It is, fchoreforo, suggested that this should bo made a P.M. 
Form as this Register is an important one. 

46 1011(e) 150 , handed Property In column 2, “Annual Revenue” may now be substituted 

by the words “Annual Rent” which is paid for land posses¬ 
sed. Revenue used to be paid for tho Zamindari owned 
which has now been abolished. 

47 807 and 1017 154 Leave Register It was felt that tho information furnished in column 6 

could bo had from the Service Book of tho applicant. It 
was, however, important to keep a record of the Ioavo address 
in the register. The column heading, therefore, of column 6 
should be changed to “Leave address”. In column 4, after 
“whore stationed” tho words “and how long” should bo 
printed. This information has some relevancy for taking 
decisions on leave applications. 

48 1048 156 Casual Leave Register The P. M. Form printed in P. M., Volumo II is not in uso 

and so this should bo amended as follows 


Availing Roport. 

Name and Order of 

rank of officers --—--—- 

officers. granting 

tho leave. De¬ 

parture. Arrival 


1 2 3 4 


157 Casualty Register There should bo a separate volume provided to note tho 

page number of the Held-over Register to facilitate the 
Accountant, to have a check from the lleld-ovor Register 
as provided in P. M. Rule 1049 (C). 


Remarks 
- (R/VV, if any, 
issued should 
be noted 
hero). 


49 


1019 
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Serial. 

no. 

P.M. Rule. 

P.M. Form. 

Subject. 

Suggestions. 

i 

2 

3 


4 

5 

50 

1004 

150 

Indent for Clothing 

Sergeant s-Mojor, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors are now 
getting uniform allowances to got their uniforms made 
themselves. Only Sergeants and officiating Sergeant s-Mojor 
have to indent for clothings. This, however, is being done 
locally and there is no centralized system of issue of 


clothing for this purpose. 

Therefore, this form has no utility and can bo abolished. 

These forms need revision as there arc large number of 
vacant columns to be filled up each time. There are now 
items which are being issued at present. Besides there 
are a few columns the items of which have become 
obsolete. The column headings, thorcforc, have to be revised 
accordingly. 

It is further recommended that at the bottom of P. M. Form 
no. 160, which is meant for the clothing register the follow¬ 
ing words should be printed with appropriate spacing bet¬ 
ween them :—• 

Signature of Quarter Master Sergeant, 

Signature of Sorgoant.Major. 


Signature of Superintendent of Police. 


52 

1104 

107 

Register of Arms of tho 
Reserve Office. 

The present register may be printed in the onclosod pro¬ 
forma- 

53 

83* 

178 

Aopondix 19 Proceedings 
file. 

There should be a pago allotted for indexing in the pro¬ 
ceedings file after the titlo page. 


Since character sheet is to be filled in by the Reserve Officer 
after the finding and before submission to tho S. P. for 
orders, this page should be placed after the pago of tho 
finding. Order on appeal should bo the last page of the 
filb. 

In the chapter meant for character sheet the headings should 
be ro-printed as follows :— 

(i) Date of enlistmont. 

(ii) Present pay. 

(tit) Next increment with date. 

(iv) List of punishments and rewards shall bo recorded 
from the Service Book and shall be certified to 
bo correct by the Reserve Sergeant-Major. 

A Police Order has brought into use a Proceedings Register 
to be maintained in each Reserve Office. This has beon 
found useful to maintain a watch on expeditious disposal 
of departmental enquiries and it should be incorporated in 
the Forms Vol. of the Police Manual. 

fi t Alp. 61 184 Statement ‘D’ From tho printed copies of the Annual Administration 

Report II, it appears that there have been a lot of changes 
in the column headings of this statement, though the P.M. 
form still remains unchanged. It. requires necessary 
amondmont according to tho present, printed form of the 
Annual Administration Report, Part II. 


51 1000, 1083,1084 100. JO], Register of Receipt and 

and 1067. and] 02. issue of Cloth issue 

form clothing Hand- 

Book. 


Ditto 


182 


Ditto 


Io view of creation of a separate prosecution cadre of Sr. 
D. P., D. P. and A. D. P., it appears necessary to insert 
these in the present form in the proper places. 
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I*. M. Form No. 107. 

REGISTER SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF ARMS FOR THE MONTH OF, 


10 . 


(Rule 1104.) 


Num¬ 

ber 

sanc¬ 

tioned. 

j 

: Date 
| ^ of 
! issue. 

i 

i 

To 

whom 

issued. 

Number 

with 

fixed 

guard. 

Number' 

with 

escort. | 

Number 

with 

other 

than 

fixed 

guard. 

1 ; 

•> 

0 

! 4 

1 5 

i ° 


■ Number 1 i 

with i Miscel- 
Arraed j laneous i 
Police : duties. | 
Reserve. 1 

i 

» 

i 

Reserve 

in 

Maga¬ 

zine. 

Number 

of 

Armed j 
issued. 

Number of j 
bayonet, i 

1 1 

i 

Number of ; 
scabbard, j 

j 

i Date 
of 

return. 

Re¬ 

marks. 

i 

1 Oil 
issue. 

i 

In 

Maga¬ 

zine. 

On 

issue. 

In 

Maga¬ 

zine. 

j 

7 | 8 

9 ! 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

i ; 

; i 



i 


i 



i 



N-B- -The number of ovorv rifle and bayouefc in the district shall be kept permanently on record in the register, 
4 Pol b s - 42. 
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PARADE STATEMENT DATED 


0E . DISTRICT. 


Sanctioned. Present. How engaged. 

Sergeant-Major, 

Sergeant. 

Jamadar. 


Striking Reserve. 


Havildar. 

Naik. 

Constable. 

. 

Havildar. 

Naik. 

Constable. 

Date on 
which 
deputation 
com¬ 
menced. 

Remark of 
authority 
by which 
deputation 
ordered. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 


Permanent sanction 

Casual Leave 

Temporary sanction 

Sick in barrack 


Admitted in hospital 

Tear Gas 



On parade 


Total 

Total 

Guards. 

Permanent sanction 

Casual leave 

Temporary sanction 

Sick in barrack 


Admitted in hospital 


On parade 

Total 

Total 


Escorts. 


Permanent sanction Casual leave 

Sick in barrack 
Admitted in hospital 

Temporary sanct ion ... 


On parade 

Total .. Total 
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SI. T. Section. 


Havildar. Naik. Constable. 


2 3 4 5 


Date on Remark of 
which authority 

Havildar. Naik. Constable. deputation by'which 

com- deputation 

menced. ordered. 


6 7 8 9 10 


Permanent sanction Casual leave 

Sick in barrack 
Admitted in hospital 


Temporary sanction 


On parade 

Total .. Total 


Leave and Training Reserve (D. A. P-). 


Permanent sanct ion 

Temporary sanction 

Casual leave 

Sick in barrack 

Adn it ted in hospital 



On parade 

Total 

Total 



Leave and Training Reserve (0. R.). 

Perm anon t sanction 

Casual leave 




Sick in barrack 




Admitted in hospital 



Temporary sanction 





On p iratic 



Total 

Total 



GRAND TOTAL.. 

GRAND TOTAL .. 



TOTAL ON PARADE 

TOTAL ON PARADE 



, ... ... .. -,- 



_ _ -- 


Reserve Sergeant-Major. Superintendent of Police. 


District 


District 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FORCE. 


B. M. P. 


. as on (dale) . 

Peemanknt Establishment. 


19 


Subedars. Jamadars. Havildars. W. Naiks/ L. Naiks. Sepoys. Remarks. 

Naiks. 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 


Permanent sanction 
Temporary addition 
Temporary addition 
Balance 


Det ails of posts. 


Subedars. Jamadars. Havildars. W. Naiks/ L. Naiks. Sepoys. 

Naiks. 


Remark.', 
if any. 


S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. 


Striking Coys, (with class 
composition, if any). 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(T) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 

Battalion H. Q. 
Subedar-Major 
Reserve office si alt 
Quarter Master st 
Jam. Adjutant. 
Wireless staff 
Armourer staff 


10 


11 


14 


Tailor sepoys 
Cobbler sepoys 
Nursing orderlies 
Drivers 

Assistant drivers 
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Dot ails of posts. 


Subedars. Janiadars. Havildars. W. Naiks/ L. Naiks. 

Naiks. 


Sepoys. 


_ Remarks, 
if any. 


S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


kind party (including L. and 
Tr.). 

Leave and Tr. Reserve 


Total 


DlU'-ICIT. 

Officiating as Sub.-Major— 
S ubedar—J am adar—H avildar 
W/Naik—Xaik—L/Nnik. 
Vacancies 
Sick 

Suspended 
Under - Trg. 

On deputation outside Unit .. 
On deputation within Unit . . 
On leave (including M.C.) 

Total post kept in abeyance .. 


Total 
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TEMPORARY FORCES. 


Details of posts. 


Subedars. 


S. P. 


Jamadars. Havildars. W. Naiks/ L. Naiks. 

Naiks. 


S. P. S. P. S. P. S. P. 


Sepoys. 


Remarks 

—--(quote the 

sanction 
S. P. order). 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 11 


Total 


Deficit. 

Offg. in higher rank 

Vacancies 

Sick 

Suspended 
Under training 
On leave 
On deputation 


Total 




835 


STATEMENT “A”. 


STATEMENT SHOWING MAN-DAYS ON 


DEPUTATION OF B.M.P. FOII 
OUT OF THE HEADQUARTERS. 


THE MONTH 


OF .. 


19 , 


Com- S.-M/ Jnmadar. Havildar. W. Nail;/ Sepoys, 

panys. Sub. Naik / 

L. Naik. 


Total 
number 
of force. From 
A. M./ 
P. M. 


Total 
number 
of days on 
To deputa- 
A. M./ tion. 

P. M. 


Total 

number Place 

of man-days of depu- 
on depu- tation. 

tation. 


Period. 


10 


a 


12 


Total 


STATEMENT “B”. 

STATEMENT SHOWING MAN-DAYS ON DEPUTATION OF h E ad'quXrTERS.' '' F ° R TH ® M0NTH 0F 


Com* 

panys. 


W. Naik/ 

S.-M./ Jamadar. Havildar. Naik/ 

Sub. L- Naik. 


Period. 

Total Total 

Sepoys. Total---number of number of Place of 

number of days o a man-days deputa- 

force. From To depu- on depu- tion. 

a. m ./ a. m ./ tation. tation. 

P. M. P. M. 



Total 
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OFFICERS AND MEN UNDER SUSPENSION. 


Name, rank and number. 


Date of suspension, j Cause of suspension. 


Remarks (state 
progress of proceeding). 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEN ON DEPUTATION. 


Name, rank and number. 


Place, period and object, of deputation. 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEN OFFICIATING IN HIGHER RANK. 


Name, rank and number. 
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STATEMENT OP ARMS AND TRANSPORT. 



Sanctioned. 

Serviceable. 

Unserviceable. 

Deficit. 

i 

Kenuu'ks. 

1 

2 

•> 

<> 

4 

s i c, 

Muskets 

Rifles 

Rifles automatic— 

(а) Bren guns 

(б) 8 ton guns 

Guns—Tear Gas 

Revolvers ,. 

Pistols 






Buses 

Station wagons (or car) 

Jeeps 

Pick-up vans 

Trucks (3 tons) 

Trucks (15 cwt.) 


|®||| ffl 

J. I-jm Wj| TV .1 




Mot >r cycles 

Bicycles 







Reserve Officer. Commandant. 


1 Police—J3 
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Schedule XLVII-Form no.211. 

P. M.Form no. 145-Rule 1034. 

MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FORCE 


District— 


As on (date) 


19 


Total sanctioned strength (Permanent). 


So nal 
no. 

Sr.D.P. 

Dy.S.P. 

Ins¬ 

pector. 

D.Ps. 

S.M. 

A.D.P. 

Sergeant. 

S.-I. 

.Tamadar. 

A.S -I. 

Havildnr. 

Cons¬ 

table. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

_ 














INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. S—Sanctioned. 

P—Present and fit for duty (to be written in rod ink). 

2. If an Assistant Sub-Inspector is officiating as Sub-Inspector inch vgi of a Police-station, this must bo stated. 

3. Officiating officers aro to be shown in the column for the rank in which they are officiating. Thus an Assistant 
Sub-Inspector officiating as Sub-Inspector is to be shown in the column for the latter with a note “A. S.-I. 
officiating'’ in the remarks column. The same for constables officiating as Assistant Sub-Inspectors or Havildars. 

i. In rospoct of courts (page 4) show officers and men for each court separately. 

5. In respect of misccllanoous duties under “Miscellaneous” (page 4) oxplain such duties in Remarks column. 

G. The totals in the columns for Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Havildars and Constables under tho head 
“Defect” should tally with tho details of deficit. 

7. In rospoct of deputations (page 5) state tho district and force from and to which deputed and whether armed 
or ordinary Police. In tho remarks column state the object and period of deputation. Tho figures deputation 
under the head “Direct” (page 4) should show totals only. 


8. This statement is to. be written up on the first day of each month and copies sent to the Assistant to the Inspector- 
General and to the Range Deputy Inspector-General so us to reach them on tho 3rd, 


LEAVE STATEMENT. 


Numbe 

* of constables on leave. 

Authorised 

number. 

Number of 
application 
pending.* 

Number of 
men granted 
leave but not 
availed. 

Number of 
men on 
medical leave, 

Ori average 
pay. 

On half/ 
quarter 
averago pay. 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

B 1 6 

7 

District Armed 
Police. 

Ordinary Police 





1 



♦Applications for leave from a specified date in a subsequent month shall be excluded from column 5. 
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DETAILS OF VACANCIES AND EXCESS. 


Rank. 


Prcsoi.t stre: 


1 

Senior D.P. 

Deputy Superintendent; of Police 

Inspectors 

D. Ps. (Officiating) 

Sergeants .. .. 


| Excess vacancies. 

1 

J Sanctioned strength. 

1 

j Remarks. 

1' * 3 ! 

5 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 



Quarter blister Sergeant 
Sub-Inspector 


Sub-Inspector (on probation) 
Sub-Inspector (officiating) 
■Tamadars .. 


Assistant Sub-Inspectors 

•• 


Havildars 

• • 


Constables ] 

•• 


TOTAL .. 




P. M.Form no.—146 — could. 


PE 


I 


RMAXENT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Circle 

and name of 
Inspector. 

Police-stations. 

Out-posts 
including tov- n 
out-posts 
(to be shown 
immediately 
below parer,’ 
police-station). 

i™ 

! 

Sub- 

Inspectors. 

f 

[ Assistant 
Sub- 

Inspectors. 

j 

i 

Havildars. 

Constables. 

Remarks. 



S. P. 

i S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



* 

l 


i 

f 

1 







P.M. Form no. 146 —con Id. 
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PEaMA.Vi2.ST ESTABLISHMENT. 


Station of posting. 

D.P./A. D.Ps. 

A.S -Ts. 

Havildars. 

Constables. 

Remarks. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

s. p. 

S. P. 

i 

2 

3 


5 

6 

Courts 

Same of Sr. D.P./D.P. 

Total 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Orderly staff 

Reserve offico 

Crime reader 

Traffic 

Enforcement branch . . 

* Cobbler constable 

Tailor constable 

Liavc and Training 
Reserve. 

TOTAL 

DISTRICT ARMED 
POLICE. 

Striking force 

Guards 

Escort 

Drivers and Assistant 
Drivers. 

Reserve 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL—ALL 
RANKS. 

DEFICIT. 

Officiating as— 

Inspector 

Sub-Inspector 

Assistant Sub-Inspector 

Havildar 

Vacancies 

Sick 

Suspended 

At Training School 

On deputation outside 
district. 

On deputation within 
district. 

On leave— 

(1) District Armed Police 
(d) Ordinary Police 

TOTAL—ALL RANKS 



















i 









| 
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. Form no. 146— contd- 


DEPUTATIONS. 


-' Sr.D.P. 

i 

D.P.j A.D.P. 

i 

D.S.P. 

lisp. 

S.-M. Sgt. S.-I. 

1 Jam. 

1 

| A.S.-I. 

js.-A.iS.-I.j Hav. 

j i 

i i 

Cons. 1 J.t om arks 

1 2 

3 [ 4 

5 

G 

7 8 9 

: io 

S 11 

12 1 13 

14 1 15 

n deputation | 

"om o t li o r 
strict s. 

| | 


j i 

i 

! 

| 

j 

D. A. P. 

! i 

i 1 

1 | 



j 

idinery Police 

| 


| 1 

1 

i i 



a deputation j 
' other district.j 

: 


; 

| 



| 

D.A.P. 

i 






•di ary Police 

i 1 

! j 

i 

i 


1 

1 

1 

n dopulat ion ; 
vithin district. 



i 

i i 

' ! 

! 

! 


d.a.p; 

: 

: 






rd inary Police 

1 



--—--- 


I ! 

I 


TEMPORARY IORCES. 




j 



■ 3 ’ ^ ^4|.V| 

1 J 





I 


Remarks 

Dot ails. 

D.S.P. 

Sr.D.P. 

D.Ps. 

A. D.Ps. 

Ills]’. 

S.-M 

Sgt. 

S.»Is. 

Jam. 

A.S.-Is. 

S.-A.S.-I. 

Hav. 

Cons. 

not 

S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

! 

S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

*S. P. 

s. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

S. P. 

tioning 

order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 


TOTAL . . 
DEFICIT 

ctails of deficit 

I 

acaricies . . ; 

" j 

uspendcd 

it 1 Training 
School. 


)n leave 
)n deputation 


I 
















P. M. Fo r ra no. 146 — contd. 


ARMS AND TRANSPORT. 





Sanctioned. 

Serviceable. 

Unserviceable. 

Deficit, 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Muskets 








Rifles 








Rifles 








Rifles automatic— 








(a) Bren guns . . 








(h) Sten guns .. 








Guns (tear gas) 








Revolvers . . 








Pistols flare 








Buses 

• • 



a 




Station wagons (or cars) 

• » 







Jeeps .. 

• • 







Amphibious jeeps 

• i 



QnXjifm 




Trucks (3 tons) .. 

• • 







Trucks (15 cwt.) 

• • 







Motor cycles .. 

• • 







Cycles 


•• 


aSSir 





OFFICERS AND MEN UNDER SUSPENSION. 


Name, rank and number. 

| 

Date of suspension. 

Cause of suspension. 

Nature and 
date of departmental 
act ion. 

1 

Remarks. 

! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

% 

' 





Sergeant-Major. . Superintendent of Police. 


.Sergeant-Major. . Superintendent of Police. 

Rates on which S. P. attended. Parade...... . Reserve Office. 

Rato on which Dy. S. P. attended. Parade. Reserve Office. 














RANK. 


GniBE. 


Post. 


. _ ■ . 1 


D.L.H 

D.L.H 

D.L.H 

D.I..H. D.L.H. D.L.H.) D.L.H. 1 D.L.H. i D.L.H. ! D.L.H. ! D.L.H. 

| I I ! 1 ! ! 

D.L.H. 

I 

O 

3 

4 

I 

5 

c 

7 

j 8 j 9 j 10 j 11 ' 12 

1 ! ' 

I 

13 

TOTAL .. 

On leave 

Under suspen¬ 
sion. 

H.O. 

On deputation 

Officiating in 
higher rank. 

TOTAL. . 





! 



i 

1 

i 

| 

1 





































1 



Sanctioned strength'—• 

Present strength— 

Vacancies— 

Siiiniitnro 

Designation. 

INDEX TO REWARD AND PUNISHMENT REGISTERS. 

Name of officer . 

Rank . 

Forco/Brass no.. 


Year. 

D. 0. no. of punishment, 

1 

D. O.no. of rewards. 



i 


r .rrr aar f/RcT fRK5i% srfasiT f % r 

riot ^ fa fa f fra unfaR RfaRrR °r srfR rrt ok oNt fd^r raRr rrt r rtr rr r taurt rt aRRfdR, 
fRIUHTf irk fR^RSTRT R R1RR RRRT I 

(RR: f?RT Rft R|TRRT RT |) 


R' .?m a RT ff/RcR fRE5T R R'fRRT RTRr f % R RTTR 

Rk RTTR R fafe SRT PRrfRR RfdRTR R? pfR Rig' ifk R^RT fd^T OR Rf RRT R RRR TR f RRd ; -Rt RT 
TPTRfRR, fRIRRlft RT J fRtRSTRr *T TT-RR RRRT I 

(RR: fRRT Jrfr RtTRRI Rif l) 
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FORM OF ANNUAL CONFIDENTIAL RETORT. 


(Gazetted Officer) 


1. Name and rank of Officer— Shri . 

District/Unit C. I. D„ S. B./C. B./A. D. 


2. Period to which roport relates . to 

3. Post held ... from 

4. Character— 

(a) Moral oharacter 

( b ) Dependability 

(c) Integrity 


Health and capacity for arduous work 

5. Relations with— 

(a) Superiors and subordinates 

(b) Magistracy and other officers 
(e) Members of the publio .. 

6. Leadership— 

(а) Personality 

(б) Judgment and initiative 

(c) Sense of responsibility .. 

(d) Man management 

7. Special responsibilities— 

(a) Parade and drill 

(b) Welfaro activities 

(c) Crime control 

(d) Control of offico 

8. Grading applicable— 

(a) Outstanding 

(b) Good 

(c) Average 

(d) Below average 

9. Any other special remarks 


to 


Remarks of the Superior Officer . . 


SIGNATURE OF REPORTING OFFICER. 
(A ame in bloik capitals). 


SIGNATURE OF SUPERIOR OFFICER. 
(Xante in black ctijil'tl?) 
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PART II. 


INSTRUCTIONS : 

(а) No specific mention is necessary that opinions are based on personal experience 

as this is normally presumed. If, however, any remark is not based on personal 
experience, the reporting officer should mention whether it is based on an estimate 
made by any other officer or anything noticed while inspecting an officer’s work 
after his transfer, as the case may be. 

(б) Officers who have held charge of a post for more than 6 months should, while 

going on long leave or transfer, leave for their successors reports in the above 
form on all officers employed under them; the succeeding officer should incorporate 
in his annual report, the same with his own opinion on each officer. 

(c) Ordinarily, remarks should not be recorded on an officer who has served under 
the reporting officer for less than 4 months. Report for a particular year should 
not be based on the work of the officer reported upon in some previous year or 
an opinion gathered while either the reporting officer, or the officer reported upon 
was working elsewhere. 

( d) It is as important for an officer reported upon, as for the reporting authorities, 

that both the qualities and defects of each officer reported upon aro recognised 
and recorded in due proportion. If the reporting officer has not been able to form 
a definite opinion on any of the specified points, he should not hesitate to refrain 
from comment. 


Column 1 .. .. The rank, officiating or substantive, held by the officer reported upon, during the 

year under roview should be mentioned. 

Column 2 .. .. In case the officer concornod held more than one post in the year concerned, details 

of all posts held should be mentioned with dates. 

Column 3 .. .. (a) Details should be given if any adverse comment is made regarding such aspects 

of personal conduct as aro considered undesirable, o.g. drunkenness. 

(6) It should be clearly mentioned whether an officer is trustworthy, keeps confidence, 
and is loyal to his superiors as well as subordinates. 

(c) Any adverse comment regarding lack of integrity or positive corruption should, 
if possible, be supplemented by specific instances, proved or suspected. 

Column 4 .. .. Physical fitness is essential for a Police officer and while indifferent health is seldom 

the fault of the officer, its presence in particulor cases should be clearly known to 
the authorities. Capacity for arduous work should include also willingness to do such 
work. 

. . (a) Regarding superiors, any absence of proper discipline and decorum should be noted; 

regarding subordinates, any absence of usual politeness and consideration should 
be noted. It should be indicated whether an officer exercises good control over 
his subordinates, or is too soft, whether ho enforces discipline merely by severity 
or also by setting a high example himself and by qualities of leadership, and 
whether ho is strictly impartial and free from favouritism. 

(6) This is particularly important for officer-in-charge of districts or subdivisions. 

(c) Tact and politeness in relations with members of public should be noted. If an 
officer attempts to gain popularity by sacrificing his independence of judgment, 
this should bo mentioned. 

.. This should cover such points as promptness and method in disposal of work, display 
of initiative, the soundness of his decisions whether he works well without super¬ 
vision, etc. 

Column 7 . . . . While all the sub-clauses tipplies more or less to all officers (a) and (6) are particularly 

important for officers in Military Police Units while (c) and (d) are more important 
for officers employed in the districts. 

Column 8 . . . . This should be an assessment on a genera] estimate of the character and conduct of 

the officer reported on which should take into account all the points considered in 
items 4 to 7. 

Column 9 .. .. This is for amplification cf any remarks made in the preceding columns, or mention 

of any points not covered therein. The assessment of an officer as a whole should 
be confined to column 8. 


Column 5 


Column 6 


lice—14, 
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Schedule Xi.VII—Form i\<>. 238. 

P. M. Form So. 8. 

MONTHLY RETURN OF INSPECTIONS BY INSPECTORS. 
(RULE 72.) 


Names of P.-S., Out- 
Post and Courts. 

! 

| 



j 


j 

Remarks. 

Date of inspection dur¬ 
ing the month. 






! 

How long halted 





1 


Dato of previous ins¬ 
pection. 





i 









i 

j 

i 

1 

| 

1 


! "'ll i 

J3.71 V L ■ / 1 




_ i 

1 


am 





Dated, the.19 • Inspector. 


STATEMENT OF CASES REPORTED AND SUPERVISED. 


Caso reference with sections 
and dates. 


Dates on which F. I. R. reached 
Inspector’s Office. 


Dato of supervision 


Remarks, 
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Schedule XLVII—Form No. 23.8. 


REVERSE. 


fUMMARY OF WORE DONE BY INSPECTOR BUR NG THE MONTH. 


Number, 
date and 
section of 
Criminal 
cases 

personally 

investigated. 

Number 
of explosive 

find 

ammunil ion 
shops 
inspected 
with dales. 

Number 
of complete 
investigations, 
refused enquiries 
and reports 
under sect ions 
107, ]00. HO and 
145, Cr. P.C. 

Ire. i!y tested. 

Names of 
vi‘!lages v isited 
and purpose nf 
visit (o.g., ehe k- 
iug, supreessio’ of 
crime cli< ekinr, 
enquiry reports 
r< \£ard i; s g su r v T ; ■ . I - 
lance,; fcc.). 

Dates 
and hours 
of surprise 
visits lo 
pick.- ts 
and Pa tr. d. i 
(indicate no. of 
defaulters 
dote ted). 

Parti¬ 
cular's of 
vehicle 
chocked. 

Number of 

Chinikidari 

parades 
uv.t onde-d 
with names 
of P.-S. 
an'l date. 

Number 
of days spent 
on tour, 
number of 
night halts 
(specify places 
and dates). 

Summary 
of miscel¬ 
laneous 
work done. 

No. of eases 
reported 
during 
the month. 




__ 






INSTRUCTIONS. 

(*) When inspection lias been less frequent than it shot id be, an explanation shall be given. 

(ii) In column 3 the total number of coses is to bo she wn against each section separately. 

(in) Any day in which less than 0 hours have been s; >nt away from headquarters is not t ' 1 e shewn its a day on tour in 
column 8. 


Sched lo XLVil—Form No. 111. 

P. M- Form No- 15 (Rule 1 iti). 

S r j ATION DIARY BOOK. 



Date. 


Particulars. 



Inspectors. 

Sub-Inspectors. 

A.S.-I. 

Havildar. 

Constables in order 
of their watches. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Present and engaged in their duties at Police- 
station at 

Absent on duty in the muffassil 

Absent with and without leave 

Sick at station 


. . ..J. 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 • 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

(1) Tho above information must show tiie state of the forco at the hour the diary opens. 

(2) At the close of the diary, write (a) casli in band, (b) service stamps available and (e) number of accused 

in Hazat. 


I 


Entry no. 

Date and hour. 

Nature of entry. 

Details. 

Deference. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 










Schedule XLVII—Form No. 24, 
P. M. Form No. 141. 
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SPECIAL REPORT REGISTER. 
(Rule 1011.) 


SI. no of 
Special 
Report. 

Name of 
P.-S and no. 
of first infoi- 
mation. 

Name of 
complainant 
or infoim- 
rnt. 

Accused. 

Offence with 
ection. 

Date 

of 

occurrence. 

Date of Special Report. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Final. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 





J. X- 

! 




V 



Amount of 
property. 

Description of final form with 
section and date. 

S.D.O.’s orders 
in the F.R. 
and the 
rosult of trial. 

Rank of 
Supervising 
Officer. 

Date or 
dates of re¬ 
cording of 
evidence u/s. 
512, Cr. P.C., 
if any. 

Remarks- 

f 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

True. 

False. 

C.S. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

. 
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G.R. Reference: 

P.-S. Case reference:— 
Schedule XLVII, Form 79. 
P.M. Form no. 90. 


G.F.P.B., D.C. Reference. . 
State Bureau, D.C. Reference 


Male 

Female 

Name in full with alias'. 

Father’s/husband’s n me with alias'. 

Caste 

Village 

District 

Apparent age on 


FINGER PRINT SLIP. 
(Vide Rule 442.) 
Name of Jail. 


Religion 

Police-station 

State 

Classification no. 
RIGHT HAND. 


IDENTIFIED. 

UNIDENTIFIED. 


Jail Admission no. 


Right thumb. 

Right index. 

Right middle. 

j Right ring. 

Right little. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




I 

I 


Fold. Fold. 


LEFT HAND. 

Left thumb. 

Left index. 

Left middle. 

Left r'ng. 

Left little 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 





1 


Fold. 



Fold. 

- 


Left Hand. 

1 

| Pla in impressions of thumb. 

Right Hand. 

Plain prints of the four fingers 
taken simultaneously. 

Left. 

Right. 

Plain prints of the four 
fingers taken simultaneously. 

i 

2 

3 

4 
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convictions. 


1 st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


0th 

7th 

8th 

9 th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
loth 

10 th 
17th 

18 th 

19 th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 


' 1 

District. 

Court. 

Date. 

Session. 

Term. 

Police Officer to 
identify- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1 


1 




jP 


- 




jSf-i 






% 

gaHall? 






Pjgii? 


i 



\ 


j 






! 



1 Cortifbd that the convictions noted on this Anger print 
slip have been recorded from the Magistrate’s gonoral 
register of cases and the conviction register, and that 
they are correct in all particulars. 


2. Certified that the convictions noted on this finger print 
slip have been verified from , the jail admission 
warrant of incarceration and tie history ticket of 
the prisoner. ; 


Namo in full and rank of tho officer preparing the slip. Name in full and rank of the officer testing the slips. 


Impressions taken by 
Tested by • • 

Place 

Classified at Bureau 
Tested at Bureau 
Indented at Bureau 
Recorded at Bureau 


Hank 

.. District 

Rank 

.. District 

Date 


Rank 

. . Date 

Rank 

. . Date 

Rank 

Date 

Rank 

. . Date 







JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REGISTER FOR THE YEAR.OF POLICE-STATION.DISTRICT 
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|38 39:40h! 43 ' 44!43 46 1 47 | 1 S ;49 50JA ] 53 D 4'.->,7 , jc ! 
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Schedule XLVII—Form 

no. 70. 



P.M. Form No. 58 (Rule 

310) 



Final 

memo. 


Police-station 

F.I.R. no. 

Dated 

Sec. 

P. Stolen. 

F.T. no. 

Dated 

Sec. 

P. Recoverd. 

Complaint 





Accused, suspects, 
absconders to bo 

I 

Age. 

Physical 

feature. 

Name(s) of 
identifying 
officer (s). 

Residence verifie 
note 

id if traced by 1 
the fact below. 

?.P. or if residence 

* 

by ac. s. ab. 

Village. 

P.-S. 

District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 





1 

1 




Magistrate’s ordors (a) Sentence, section and datef 
regarding (6) Discharge of sureties, bail and recognizance. 

(c) Property taken possession of by the Police. 

(d) Absconders. 

(e) Conduct- of Police.|f 

Court Officer’s remarks Previous conviction, place crime, sentence, date 
and residence including village Police-station and 
district. Have F.Ps. been taken '! 


Circle Inspector’s remarks. 


Superintendent’s order (a) Surveillance, 
regarding (6) Dossier. 

(c) Entry of convict’s and suspect’s names in 
Crime Directory. 


Action by o/c Police- Classification and serial no. of entry in Crime 
station. Directory, Part II. 


* Persons will be described as “traced” or “untraced” according as they are traced or not by the Finger Print 
Bureau, identified” or “unidentified” according as their residence has been verified or not, e.g. 


Unt-raced 


Unidentified 


traced 

-, etc., etc. 

identified 


t If acquitted or discharged, attach a copy of judgment, 
ff Attach a copy of remarks. 
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Schedule XLVII—Form No. CO DAILY UNDER. TRIAL CASE REPORT FOR.19 

P.M. Form No. 53. Name of Prosecuting Officer . 



*In column 15, the prosecuting officer should invariably note any complaints made to him by witnesses, regarding 
non-payment. Superior officers may record then- comments. 

4 Police -45 
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Schedule XLVII—Form No. 148. 

P.M. Rulo 48(d). 

P.M. Form No. 210, 

SUPERVISION NOTE IN.P.-S. CASE NO. DATED 

UNDER SECTION. 


1. Place of occurrence 

2. Distance and direction from P. S. 

3. Date(s') and hour(s) of (a) Occurrence. 

(6) F.I.R. 

(c) Arrival of I.O. on spot. 

( d) Supervision (on spot). 

4. Name and rank of I.O. 

5. Name and rank of Supervising Officer. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Tho Supervision Note itsolf should bo written on the reverso and on separate sheets of paper under the following 
headings as concisely as possible:. 

(1) Facts given in tho F.I.R. very briefly. 

(2) Scene of occurrence and modus operandi 

(only tho special features are to bo indicated and any omissions by the Investigating Officer pointed out). 

(3) Prosecution evidence. 

(4) Defence evidence. 

Note. —Under items 3 and 4, tho statements of particular witnesses are not usually to bo reproduced by tho substance 
of the evidonco given. The degree of reliability of oral testimony is to be indicated by reference to any discre¬ 
pancies in the statements or relationship between witnesses. Information from Police Station records is also to be 
noted, where necessary). 

(5) Special note on searches 

(all searches arc to bo specified with dates and commented upon, if necessary). 


(6) Special note on accused and suspects in tho following form : — 


Name of accused 
and suspects 

with particulars 
of residence. 
Give age within 
brackets after 
name. 

Criminal 

antecedents. 

Arrested or not 
(date of arrest). 

Brief reasons 

for arrest. 

On bail or 
in custody. 

If absconding 
action taken 
for 

apprehension. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 







l 


7. Deductions (Pay careful attention to modus operandi and local incidence of similar crime. Consider alternative 
theories). 


8. Defects, if any in the prosecution caso and in the investigation. [See P.M. Rule 48(c) Defects in investigation 
of a minor and technical nature should be corrected forthwith by the Supervising Officer and need not be noted 
under this heading.] 

9. Instructions to I.O. (These must be specific and not vague). 

10. Any other important matter. 
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INTIMATION SLIP UNDER SECTION 157(6), C'r.P.C. 

You. .aro hereby informed that the investi¬ 
gation of your case of.tlio report of which has boon receiv ,'d by 

the undersigned this day, has been refused under-section 157(6), Cr. P.C. 


Date 


Signature of Officer in-charge 
P.-S. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT RECEIPT OP INTIMATED SLIP UNDER SECTION 157(6), C'r. P.C. 


I. 

regarding refusal of my case of 


acknowledge receipt of the intimation slip 
.dated. 


Place . Signature of informant. 

Date . 

P.M. No. 75. CRIME DIRECTORY PART II. 

Classification and Sub-classification. (Kile 357.) 



(2) Entries in columns 1, 2 and 3 relating to cases occurring in other police-stations and entries in columns 

4—17 relating to persons residing in other police-stations shall be made in red ink. 

(3) Descriptive-rolls shall be concise and shall givo only such particulars as are likely to facilitate identity. 
The instruction in Appendix 0 shall be followed. 












Schedule XtiVII—Form No. 171. 
P. M. Form No. 42-A. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SUSPICIOUS ARTICLES. 

(To be Filled in by the Conducting Oeeicer.) 

Note. —Whenever it is necessary to submit any artielo suspected of having been concerned of any offence for identi¬ 
fication, particular eare should be taken, pending tho arrival of the identifying witnesses to keep the article 
in some place whero they cannot have aecoss to it. On their arrival the article should be mixed up with 
8 or 10 similar articles and of the same shape and size and the identification carried out, whenever possible, 
in the presence of a Magistrate or Sub-Registrar; or if no such officer is available, in the presence of two 
or more respectable persons unconnected with the case, who should be asked to satisfy themselves that the 
identification has been conducted under conditions precluding the possibility of collusion. Care must be taken 
that the identification by each witnesses is done out of sight and hearing of the other identifying witnesses. 

Date of conducting the identification.Place where the identification was held. 


Brief statement of the 
alleged facts of the case 
in connection with 

which the identification 
parade is beii^g hold, to 
bo explained to each 
witnesses by the officer 
holding the parado. 

Name of iden¬ 
tifying wit¬ 
nesses with 
note as to 
which sus¬ 
picious arti¬ 
cles were iden¬ 
tified by each 
witness. 

Name of the 
suspicious 
article. 

Place where 
the suspici¬ 
ous article 
was kept be¬ 
fore it was 
brought out 
for identifi¬ 
cation. 

1 

Description of 
the manner 
in which the 
identification 
was effected. 

Names of wit¬ 
nesses in 

whose pre¬ 
sence the 

identification 
was made 
with their 
signature, 

In what connection 
identified, e. g., as 
a stolen article, etc. 
(No detailed state¬ 
ment is to be re¬ 
corded by theofficor 
holding the parade 
but merely the 
briefest note). 

_ j 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 



1 






X heroby certify— 


(1) that the facts of the case in connection with which the identification parade was held were 

explained by me to each witness. 

(2) that the identification by each witness was done out of sight and hearing of the other identi¬ 

fying witnesses. 

(3) that tho identification was conducted under such conditions ns to preclude the possibility of 

collusion. 

(4) that correct suspicious article was put on T. I. Parado. 


Officer conducting the identification parade 
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I.—EXTERNAL APPEARANCES. 


II.—CRANIUM AND SPINAL CANAL. 


1—Condition of 
subject—stout, 
emaciated, de¬ 
composed etc. 


-Wounds 
position, 
size, cha¬ 
racter. 


3—Bruises— 
position, 
size, na¬ 
ture. 


4—Mark of 
ligature on 
nock, dis- 
soc lions, 
etc. 


1—Scalp, 
skull, and 
vertebrae. 


3—Brain and 
spinal cord. 



Note.—T he spinal canal need not bo examined unless any indication of disease or injury exists. 

III.—THORAX. 


Walls, ribs and 
cartilages. 


Pleura. 


Larynx and 
trachea. 


Right lung. 


Left lung. 


Heart. 


Large 

vessels. 


Pericardium. 







IV.—ABDOMEN. 



1. Medical officer’s deductions as to the probable time of last moal from the contents of the stomach, 

V .— MUSCLES AND BONES. 


1.—Injury. 


2.—-Disease of deformity. 



VI.—MO HE DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF 
INJURY OR DISEASE. 


VII.—SUSBSTANCE OF ACCOMPANYING RE¬ 
PORTS FROM POLICE OFFICER OR 
MAGISTRATE. 



VIII.—OPINION OF CIVIL ASSISTANT SURGEON 
AS TO CAUSE AND APPROPRIATE TIME OF 
DEATH. 


IX— REMARKS BY CIVIL SURGEON. 


Signed,.. 

Civil Assistant Surgeon. 


Signed. 

Civil Surgeon of. 
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Schedule XLVII—Form No. 170. 
P. M. Form No. 29. 


Chalan sheet of case under section 34, Act V of 1861, sent 
up to court on. 

District 

Police-Station 
Report under section 
For magistrate’s records : 


Chalan sheet of case under section 34, Act V of 1801, 
sent up to court on.... 

District 

Police-Station 

Report under section 

Serials 1,2, and 3 to be filled up at the police-station and 
sent to the court officer who will complete the entries 
and return the form to the Police-Station. 


1. Serial no. 

2. Tims and place of occurrence. 

3. Time of report to police-station. 

4. Offence and section. 

5. Name and address of prosecutor. 

6. Name and address of accused. 

(Age). 

7. If accused is not sent up in custody whether 
recognizance bond is attached. 

8. Name and address of witnesses. 

9. Remarks by officer-in-charge. 

Schedule XLVII—Form No. 70. 

P. M. Form No. 29. 


1. Serial no. 

2. Name and address of prosecutor. 

3. Name and address of accused. 

4. Date of disposal. 

5. Magistrate’s orders. 

bail bond or 


Chalan sheet of case under section 34, Act V of 1861 
sent up to court on.i.. 

District. 

Police-Station. 

Report under section. 

To be retained at the Police-Station. 


1. Serial no. 

2. Time and place of occurrence. 

3. Time of report to police-station. 

4. Offence and section. 

6. Name and address of prosecutor. 

6. If accused is not sent up in custody whether bail bond or reoognizar.ee bond is attached, 

7. Name and address of witnesses. 

8. Remarks by officer-in-charge. 
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MONTH CRIME INDEX OF THE POLICE-STATION. 

YEAR. 


Case 

no. 

Piece of occur¬ 
rence, distance 
from P..S. 
date and hour 
of occurrence 
and information 
reaching Police. 

Date and hour 
of arrival of 
Police on the 
spot. 

Name of 
complain¬ 
ant or 
inform¬ 
ant. 

Age of 
the com¬ 
plainant 

or 

inform¬ 

ant. 

Name of 
the 

accusod. 

Age of 
the 

accused. 

Crime with section 
of Act, nature of 
property stolen 
and modus ope- 
randi. 

Name and 
Se iil 

no. of entry 
in Malkhana 
Register. 

Date and form 
of final form and 
names of per¬ 
sons sent uu 
and abscond i lg. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 







% 





C. D. 
reference. 

Rofe:enc.' of 
Absconder’s 
Register. 

Amount 

of 

property 

stolen. 

N one and rank 
of Police 
Officer conduc¬ 
ting the 
enquiry. 

Amount of 

1 r >porty 

recovered. 

Sub-divi¬ 

sional 

C. R. no. 

Final 
order of 
Magistrate. 

Surveillan c 
and P. R. 
orders and 
Dossier n o. 

Duo date of 
destruction of 
record and sig¬ 
nature of officer 
destroying it. 

Remarks. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 





' 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

PART I 

Term of Reference 1:— ORGANISATION, STRENGTH, POWERS AND DUTIES. 

A. Strength and structure of the foree. 

1. The organisational set-up, as mentioned in Appendix II, is based on the 
Indian Police Act (Act V of 1861) and on the recommendations of the Police 
Commission of 1902. Considering the present task of Police in bulk and complexity, 
do you consider that the force requires reorganisation ? 

2. All the units of an efficient and effective police force should bo so integrated 
and co-ordinated that unity of control at all levels, adequate supervision of actual 
execution of work and fixation of responsibility are ensured. Do you think that the 
present organisation of the State Police Force comes up to this standard? What are 
your suggestions ? 

3. The existing strength of the force is indicated in Appendix III. Do you think 
that the Bihar Police suffers from any deficiency in this respect, particularly in view 
of increase in population, expansion in social activities and branches of public adminis¬ 
tration and rapid industrialisation ? Keeping the financial implications in view, do you 
recommend any expansion or contraction in any branch of the force, armed or un¬ 
armed, technical or non-technical ? 

4. The expenditure over the Police Force in Bihar as against total expenditure 
on revenue account since 1948-49 is shown in Appendix IV. Do you consider that in 
view of the changed circumstances, the expenditure in relation to population, area 
and complexities of administration is reasonable, inadequate or excessive ? 

( i ) Unarmed Police (Non-Technical). 

5. What do you think should be the criteria on which the territorial jurisdiction 
of a Police Station (urban and rural), a circle (urban and rural), a subdi ision, 
a district and a range ought to be determined? In what degree should any or all of 
the following determine it ? 

(a) Territorial extent and its terrain; 

(b) Population, its density and socio-economic characteristics; 

(c) Volume and complexity of police work in terms of police duties, crimes, 

criminals and other connected problems. 

6. Is it your view that the jurisdictions of Police-Stations, Circles, Subdivisions 
and Districts should be co-terminus v.ith the jurisdictions of the present revenue 
Anchals, Subdivisions and Districts ? 

7. Do you consider the charge of a Superintendent of Police in some districts to 
be too large for efficient Police administration ? If so, pending decision on the bigger 
question of splitting up of districts, what interim measures would you suggest to 
make the responsibilities of the Superintendent of Police more efficiently manageable ? 

Police-Station .— 

8. The Indian Police Commission of 1902 recommended that there should be one 
gub Tnsp cto , inpharge of every Police-Station, “and if the number of investigations 
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ordinarily exceeds 100 per annum there will be an additional Sub-Inspector for each 
100 in excess” (Para. 194 of the Report). Should this yardstick be revised, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the very substantial addition in the variety of police work, such 
as verification of antecedents of foreigners and others, enquiry regarding issue of 
pass-ports, enquiry into cases under the Motor Vehicles Act which are non-cognizable, 
enquiry into miscellaneous petitions, collection of materials for answering interpel¬ 
lations in the Legislature, etc.? 


9. The Station Officer, incharge of a Police-Station, has multifarious duties to 
perform. He is responsible for the effective working and management of the police 
personnel subordinate to him; for the preservation of peace and for prevention, detec¬ 
tion and investigation of crime. Do you think that he is able to discharge all these 
functions efficiently and effectively ? 


10. Do you think that the efficiency of work at the level of the Police-Station will 
he increased if the duties connected with law and order and internal administration at 
the Police-Station are separated from the- duties connected with investigation of crime 
so that one officer is posted for investigation work only ? If you are in favour of 
separation, what should be the method adopted to co-ordinate the work of the two 
branches? 


11. Where there are two or more police officei'3 in a Police-Station engaged in 
investigation and law and order duties, should all of them be of the same rank, 
or, do you consider that the Station Officer should hold a superior rank ? If so, 
what should it be ? 

12. In the reorganisation districts of Patna, Bhagalpur and Saharsa, the officer- 
in-charge is of the rank of Inspector of Police and the officer-in-charge of a Police 
Circle is of the rank of Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police, the posts of 
Subdivisional Police Officers having been kept in abeyance. Are you in favour of this 
scheme and its extension to other districts ? Please state the reasons in support of 
your views. 

Town On'-post .— 


13. At present the ratio of a policeman in a town outpost to urban population 
for the purposes of patrolling, surveillance and generally for tli i prevention of crime 
is 1 : 766. Do you consider that this ratio is adequate? If not, what should be the 
basis to determine the yardstick of the strength of a town outpost ? 

14. A town outpost is in charge of a Havildar. Do you consider that in view of 
his powers and duties the rank of the officer-in-charge of an outpost should be 
raised ? If so, what should be his rank ? 


Traffic Police .— 

15. Are you in favour of a separate cadre of Traffic Police ? If so, what should 
be its organisation and the qualifications and pattern of training of its personnel ? 

16. What should be the basis to determine the strength of the Traffic Police 
in a town ? Do you recommend more in Teasing use of mechanical devices? 

Women Police .— 

17. Are you in favour of retaining the cadre of the Women Police ? Should this 
be a separate cadre. controlled bv its own officers, or should it he disnersnd t.hrnnnffi 



the District Executive Force ? What do you think should be the duties, strength, 
eoniposition and designations of the various ranks ? 

City Police .— 

18. Are you in favour of a separate cadre of police in cities with a population 
of over one lakh, and should the rural areas be excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the City Police-Stations ? Please give reasons for your answer. 

19. If you are in favour of a separate City Police organisation, what should be 
its set-up ? Should it generally follow the pattern of the Police in the presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ? If not, what alternative suggestions ha ve 
you to offer ? 


Prosecution Cadre .— 

20. Till 1940, the prosecution work in magistrates’ courts was done entirely by 
serving Police Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors, designated as Court Sub-Inspectors and 
Prosecuting Inspectors respectively, and these posts were interchangeable with the 
posts in the general line. In 1946, an experiment was tried to appoint lawyers as 
Assistant Public Prosecutors in order to replace the Court Sub-Inspectors and Prose¬ 
cuting Inspectors. Thi3 system was changed in 1952 and a special cadre of Police 
Prosecutors has been created in three ranks (Senior District Prosecutor, District 
Prosecutor and Assistant District Prosecutor). They are lawyers, trained both in Police 
and prosecution work. Do you consider that this system is working satisfactorily ? 

21. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the maintenance of the 
various registers kept in the Police Court offices ? Who should, in your opinion, 
be entrusted with the “P.R.” (Police Registered) work ? 

22. The seniormost rank in this cadre is of the Senior District Prosecutor, equiva¬ 
lent to a Deputy Superintendent of Police. He acts as Director of Prosecution for 
the district and assists the Superintendent of Police generally in prosecution work. 
Do you think this system is working satisfactorily ? 

23. In view of separation of the Executive and the judiciary, do you suggest any 
change in the system and control of prosecutions ? 

24. Police Prosecutors appear in courts in police uniform. Do you think that they 
should appear in gowns ? 

25. Should members of this cadre be allowed to conduct cases in the courts of 
Sessions ? If so, under what conditions ? 

Government Railway Police .— 

26. The jurisdictions of Government Railway Police-Stations in some cases and of 
Circles extend beyond the jurisdiction of one revenue district. Do you consider any 
redelineation of the jurisdictions necessary or the purposes of administration and 
crime control ? 

27. The Government Railway Police, which has its own Superintendent, is handi¬ 
capped in investigating cases which have ramifications outside the railway jurisdiction. 
Is the handicap, in your opinion, serious? If so, what reorganisation would you 



Sagg33fc in the method of control and co-operation between the Railway Police and the 
District Police ? 

28. The Central Range Deputy Inspector-General and the Notkern Range Deputy 
Inspector-General are the two administrative officers, controlling the two Govern¬ 
ment Railway Police Districts respectively, the areas of which extend into the juris¬ 
dictions of other t.vo Range Deputy Ins lectors-Genoral. Formerly, the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor-General, Criminal Investigation Department was designated Deputy Inspector- 
General, Crime and Railways, and held charge of the Railway Districts. In view 
of the inere s : ng vvork load cf the Deputy Inspe tor-General, Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, he was relieved of the charge of the Railway Police Districts. 
Arc you in favour of restoration of the system of unified control as recommended 
by the Police Commission of 1902 ? If not, what measures would you suggest to 
promote better co-ordination between 1 he two controlling Deputy Inspectors-General 
as at present on the one hand and on the other (a) the Railway authorities and the 
Government of India and (6) the other two Range Deputy Inspectors-General ? 

29. The Government Railway Police cm lists of police officers and the posts are 
interchangeable with those in tire districts. In view of certain t ichnical investigations 
that have to be done by the Govcrnm.-nt Railway Police personnel, do you consider 
it necessary to have a separate cadre of Government Railway Police ? 

(i») Unaumsd Police (Technical). 

Criminal Investigation Department .— 

30. Under the r ules, the important functions of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment are, (i) to collect and distribute information about crime and criminals, and, (it) 
to control, advise and assist the District Police in enquiries and investigations relating 
to organised crime of professional nature. Do you consider it necessary to redefine 
the functions of the Criminal Investigation Department ? If so, what are your 
suggestions ? 

31. Do you consider any ch nge necessary in the present organisational set-up 
(technical or non-technical) as indicated in Appendix II? If so, what changes do you 
suggest ? 

32. If the Investigating Police is to bo separated from the Order Police at the 
Police-Stations, should the technical and disciplinary control over the Investigating 
Police rest in the District Executive Force or in the Criminal Investigation 
Department 1 The implications of your suggestion on the. pattern of control and 
supervision in the general police administration may also be indicated. 

33. A special wing under a Superintendent of Police lias been recently established 
in the Criminal Investigation Department on a temporary basis to deal with the 
problems of dacoity. Would you advise its retention ? 

34. For. dealing with organised crimes with wide ramifications and for co-ordi¬ 
nation of investigations connected wish such crimes, a Criminal Investigation 
Department under a Deputy Inspector-General was set-up in every province on 
the recommendations of the Indian Police Commission of 1902. The Deputy Inspector- 
General, Criminal Investigation Department is to co-ordinate the work of Range Deputy 
Inspectors-Gencral connected with prevention and detection of organised crime and of 
the District Superintendents of Police working under Range Deputy Inspectors- 
General. How can, in your opinion, the co-ordination of work among officers of 



comparable status be made ? Would it be advisable or not to upgrade the status oi 
Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department ? 

35. Do you think that a miniature Crime Bureau, on the pattern of the Criminal 
Intelligence Bureau of the State Criminal Investigation Department, will be useful 
both in a range and a district to deal with professional crime ? If your answer is 
in the affirmative, what should bo its composition, set-up and functions and should 
the old vernacular office oi’ the Superintendent of Police merge in the District Crime 
Bureau, as temporarily organised at present? Should these Bureaux be controlled by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, or the Range Deputy 
Inspector-General, or both ? 

Wireless .— 

36. What should be the pattern of organisation of the Bihar Police Radio Grid 
which at present covers district and subdivisional headquarters ? The offieer-in-charge 
of the radio grid is an Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police who lias to take 
charge of this organisation in addition to his own duties in the office of the Inspector- 
General. The strength of the force consists of one Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
two Inspectors, nine Sub-Inspectors, 91 Assistant Sub-inspectors and 186 literate 
Constables constituting a closed cadre. What should be, in your opii ion, the set-up ? 
Following the pattern of other States, do you recommend that this organisation should 
be placed in charge of its own Superintendent of Police ? 

37. If the wireless personnel are to be Policemen, should they be drawn from 
the general line of the-Police or recruited separately as technicians and trained both 
as policemen and wireless personnel ? 

Fire Service .— 

38. The Fire Service in this State is under 1 lie control of the Inspector-General 

of Police and consists of the State Fire Officer of the rank of Deputy Superintendent 

of Police, five Fire-Station Officers equivalent in rank to that of Sub-Inspector of 
Police and 112 Firemen of the rank of constable. There are five units each located 
at Patna, Gaya, Jamshedpur, Bliagalpur and Muzaffarpur. Do you consider it neces¬ 
sary to enlarge the force in order to cover. some other stations or districts ? 

39. In Great Britain and in some other parts of India, the Fire Service is 
a municipalised force. Do you think that the State control over this service should 
continue ? 

Motor Transport .— 

40. The strength and distribution of vehicles is indicated in Appendix V. One of 

the Assistants to the Inspector-General of Police, in addition to his own duties, is 
in charge of the motor transport of the State and controls the fleet of vehicles at the 

Police headquarters. He is assisted at the State headquarters by one Sergeant, one 

Sub-Inspector and a few head-drivers and mechanics. Are you in favour of setting 
up a State Motor Transport Section as in the Army ? What should be the composition, 
duties and functions of this section ? Arc you in favour of a separate cadre of 
mechanics, drivers and cleaners ? 

41. What improvements in the facilities for repairs and maintenance of motor 
transport would you suggest ? 
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42. The motor transport is mainly meant to convey armed policemen in an emer¬ 
gency. Do you consider it necessary to provide motor transport for facility of quick 
investigation and efficient law and order duties at police-stations ? 

43. What should be the basis for allocating motor transport for work in each 
district and unit and what types of vehicles would you suggest for use in the police? 


Dog Squad .— 

44. There is a small nucleus of a dog squad at Patna. Are you in favour of 
enlarging the organisation in order to serve other areas in the State ? 

( Hi ) Armed Police. 

45. On what basis should the strength of the District Armed Police be deter¬ 
mined ? At present, the District Armed Police is being frequently reinforced by the 
Bihar Military Police. Are you in favour of the continuance of the present) system ? 

46. Do you consider any change in the organisation and composition of the Bihar 
Military Police necessary ? On what basis should its strength be determined ? Do 
you consider the present strength adequate, excessive or inadequate ? 

47. Is it necessary, in the present context, to maintain armed police both in the 
district and in the battalions of the Bihar Military Police ? If so, should the District 
Armed Police be a part of the Military Police or continue to be a part of the 
District Executive Force as at present ? 

48. Do you consider it necessary to have a followers’ cadre attached to the 
District Armed Police in the same manner as such a cadre is attached to the Bihar 
Military Police ? If so, what should be its composition, strength and duties ? 

49. Is it necessary to maintain the Mounted Military Police for law and order 
duties, or should this become an unarmed mounted police as in ether States for duties 
connected with traffic and crowd control? If you are in favour of an unarmed mounted 
force, what should be its strength ? 

Homeguards .— 

50. The Homeguards organisation in this State is an auxiliary to the 
Police. It is a voluntary organisation, run almost on the lines of the Terri¬ 
torial Army. Do yon suggest any change in the organisation and its functions ? 


General. 


51. Are you in favour of abolition of any rank in the Force ? If so, why ? 

52. Have you any other suggestion to make about the organisation and set-up 
of all or any of the ranks of the Police, technical or non-technical, armed or 
unarmed ? 


B.—Powers and Duties. 

53. The essence of (he present scheme of police administration is centralization 
of functional, financial or administrative powers. Are you of the view that there 
is need for decentralization of any or all of these powers. Plea.se suggest a concrete 
scheme of decentralization to ensure speed and efficiency. 
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54. In view of the growing complexity and variety in police problems, do you 
suggest any revision of the statutory powers of different ranks ? Is it desirable that 
some magisterial or judicial powers be vested in certain ranks of police officer for the 
limited purpose of (a) maintenance of law and order, (b) prevention of crime and (c) 
enforcement of traffic laws and regulations ? Please make specific suggestions. 

55. The duties of different police functionaries are defined in the Police Act (Act 
V of 1861), the Code of Criminal Procedure and other Acts and departmental regu¬ 
lations. Do you think that the scope of these statutory provisions and departmental 
regulations require suitable revision. If so, what changes would you suggest and why? 

56. Under section 30 of tire Indian Police Act, section 9 of the Bihar Maintenance 
of Public Order Act and section 144, Cr. P. C., the police exercise certain regulatory 
powers in respect of processions, public meetings and assemblies in public places in 
order to prevent a possible breach of the peace. Do you recommend any amend¬ 
ment to these provisions of the law % 

57. Please state the circumstances in which, in your opinion, detachments of Armed 
Police, including the Military Police and magistrates, should generally be detailed to 
deal with any situation in order to prevent a possible breach of the peace ? 

58. Would you suggest any amendment to the Police Manual Rule 621, as amended 
recently, about firing by police ? 

59. The primary function of the police as defined by law and procedure is to 
prevent and detect crime, protect life and property, preserve the peace and ensure 
tranquillity. Do you consider it necessary to redefine this conception in a social demo¬ 
cratic State ? Are you in favour of any enlargement of the scope of police duties 
to include (a) social service in the event of natural calamities, e.g., flood, fire, famine, 
epidemics, earthquake, etc., (6) enforcement of morals; (c) prevention of social evils 
including juvenile delinquency, etc.? If so, do you advise a special course of training 
to police personnel for discharging these duties ? 

60. Do you think that any of the duties performed by the Police can be transferred 
to any other agency of the State Government ? If so, please specify them keeping 
in view that public rights and interests are not adversely affected. 

C.—Extent of crime—Its causes and prevention. 

61. Are statistics of various forms of crime a reliable guide to indicate the extent 
of crime that is prevalent in the State ? If not, what is, in your opinion, the best 
method of assessing the extent ? Do you think that the incidence of heinous crimes, 
such as, dacoity, robbery, burglary, running passenger train thefts, riot and murder 
or their intensity have been progressively increasing in the last ten years, or is it 
that wider publicity of crime reports is tending to give somewhat heightened picture 
of crime situation ? 

62. What are, in your opinion, the various causes—economic, moral and social 
that have led to increase in crime, if any ? Do you think that economic causes, 
e.g., rising prices, growing population, unemployment, severe droughts, heavy floods, 
and upheavals like war, pestilence and famine, have contributed to the increase of 
crime ? 

63. Are you generally satisfied with the present system of crime control ? If not, 
what improvements do you suggest ? 
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64. Do you think that the present system of registration of and surveillance on 
bad characters is effective ? What improvements do you suggest in the light of the 
rules in Chapters XIII and XIV of the Police Manual ? 

65. Most of the States have enacted their Habitual Offenders’ Act. Do you think 
that there is need for such a legislation to deal with habitual offenders"? Please 
indicate its nature and scope. 

66. Do you think that adequate co-operation between ( a ) Police-Stations, (b) Districts 
and (c) States is available in matters of prevention and detection of crime ? 

67. Is good use being made of the preventive sections of the law, e.g., sections 
107, 109, 110, 117, 144, 145, 147 and 151, Cr. P. C. in dealing with criminals and 
with various kinds of disputes ? What are the difficulties and deficiencies experienced 
in the initiation and expeditious disposal of proceedings under these preventive sections ? 

68. Is sufficient use being made of section 565, Cr. P. C. ? 

69. The system of patrolling in an urban area is based- on beats into which the 
town outposts are divided and the patrolling constables radiate in these beats from 
fixed posts. Do you suggest any change in this method of patrolling ? If this 
system is not considered efficient, do you think that greater efficiency will result by 
increasing the number of constables per beat, or by other methods such as making 
the constable responsible for prevention of crime and patrolling in a specified area ? 

70. In dealing with crime in rural areas, particularly dacoity, do you consider patrols 
by (a) Chaukidars, (6) District Police (armed or unarmed) and (c) Bihar Military Police, 
adequate, effective and on proper line3 If not, what are your suggestions for 
improvement ? 

71. What other suggestions have you to make to combat dacoity, parti¬ 
cularly in rural areas ? Are you in favour of taking special steps to deal 
with this problem ? If so, what should they be ? If you recommend a special 
organization for it, what should be its set-up, powers and functions ? 

72. Is it your view that by liberalising the issue of license for fire-arms there 
will be a greater resistance to dacoits or is it that by increasing the number of 
fire-arms in the country-side, the dacoits may have easier access to them for their 
own criminal activities ? 

73. What are your suggestions to secure effective aid of the village community 
towards prevention of crime, especially dacoibies and surveillance on bad characters ? 

74. Do you think that the wandering gangs are also responsible for crime ? If so, 
are the existing rules of the Police Manual sufficiently effective in restraining them 
from committing crime ? 

75. Do you think that there exists a growing sense of insecurity to property and 
person in railway trains ? If so, what measures do you suggest to remove it ? 

76. Do you think that the rate of traffic accidents, attended with loss of life caused, 
particularly by heavy vehicles, has increased ? If so, what are your suggestions to 
prevent such accidents and deal with the delinquents more swiftly and sternly ? 
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77. Has there been, in your opinion, a deterioration in the law and order situation 
in the industrial areas ? If so, what are the causes responsible for it ? What measures 
would you suggest for dealing with the situation ? 

78. Is it your opinion that thei’e has been a steady increase in the rank of such 
anti-social elements who generally indulge in indecent and disorderly conduct on public 
roads ? If so, what measures would you suggest to deal with them ? 

79. Do you think that reformation and rehabilitation of criminals, wandering gangs 
and juvenile delinquents, would help to minimise the incidence of crime ? If so, what 
measures would you suggest 1 How far do you think could the police effectively 
participate in these measures ? 

80. The Probation of Offenders’ Act XX of 1958 has been enacted for the after¬ 
care of delinquents and their release on probation. Have you any suggestion to make 
in regard to the working of the Act and the rules framed thereunder ? 

D.—Institution and Investigation of eases. 

81. Do you think that cases are properly and promptly reported to the Police ? 
Please make your suggestions in the light of sections 44 and 45, Cr. P. C. ? 

82. Are you satisfied with the method of recording of the F. I. R. as provided in 
section 154, Cr. P. C.? Should a carbon copy be handed over to the informant immediately 
after recording of the information ? How would you ensure prompt despatch of this 
document to various superior officers ? 

83. Do you think section 154, Cr. P. C. should be so amended as to permit an F. I. R. 
to be registered on the basis of the information of crime conveyed by telegram, 
telephone or wireless ? 

84. Do you think that section 154, Cr. P.C. read with section 1(52, Cr. P. C. should 
be so amended as to allow information of a counter-case lodged after the informant 
is made accused, to be admissible in evidence in the eye of law ? 

85. Do you think that the present system of investigation requires improvement ? 
If so, on what lines ? What remedies do you suggest to eliminate delays and ineffi¬ 
ciency in investigation ? 

86. What classes of police officers should be entrusted with the investigation of 
different types of cases ? 

87. Should police officers conduct investigation of cases in uniform ? 

88. Keeping in view the conditions of finance, the state of communications, etc., 
what scientific equipment should be provided to (a) Range Headquarters, (b) . District 
Headquarters, (c) Subdivisional Headquarters, (d) Police-Stations and (e) investigating 
agencies of the Criminal Investigation Department to aid in the investigation of crimes ? 

89. Do you consider the present standard of medico-legal work satisfactory? Should 
autopsy (post-mortem examination) on dead bodies be conducted, as at present ? 
Should the doctors who conduct it be given a course of special training on medico¬ 
legal work ? 

GO. What steps do you think should be taken to prevent disturbance of a place of 
occurrence of a crime in order that no material clues are lost ? 
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91. Do you think Police Manual Rule 176 is being followed and maps and plans 
prepared to scale ? Would you suggest the continuance of this rule or any 
modification 

92. Is it necessary in your opinion to frame rules with regard to the supervision 
of cases by officers of and above the rank of Inspectors ? Under the existing rules 
the investigation of all “special report” cases instituted in the district are required to 
be supervised by the Superintendent of Police. In view of increasing work, this has 
not been found to be practicable. Should a rule be framed in order that all “special 
report” cases, according to importance, ere supervised by the Superintendent or Assist¬ 
ant or Deputy Superintendent of Police and other cases by Circle Inspectors ? 
Should the supervising officers be made responsible not only for the progress of the 
investigation but also for watching the progress of trial in case charge-sheet is 
submitted ? 

93. Do you suggest any change in the law in relation to (a) investigation of non- 
cognizable offences under section 155, Cr. P. C., (6) use of discretion under section 157(6), 
Cr. P. 0., (c) use of discretion in matters of arrest, custody, search and seizure, 
(d) method and procedure of writing of ar d despatch of case diaries under section 172, 
Cr. P. C., (e) use of discretion in releasing an accused person on bail or surety under 
sections 169, 496 and 497, Cr. P. C. and (/) enquiry into cases of unnatural death under 
section 174, Cr. P. C. ? 

94. Do you think that it would be desirable to make any change (a) in the scope 
of sections 161, 162 and 163, Cr. P. 0. and sections 25 and 26 of the Evidence Act 
to enable certain ranks of police officers to get statements of witnesses and accused 
persons signed and to make them admissible in evidence, (6) in the law of self-incrimi- 
nation in view of the growing need of aut hority to compel the accused to give certain 
specimens, samples and measurements for purposes of comparison ? 

95. There is no provision in law for holding a test-identification parade of 
suspicious persons and property. Do you consider that there should be a legal provision 
for securing attendance of accused who is on bail to appear for identification parades 
which should be something on the lines of section 160, Cr. P. C. ? 

E.—Prosecution of Cases. 

96. The Superintendents of Police are ordinarily responsible for efficient prosecution 
of all cases. Do you think that they feel handicapped in any way in discharging 
their responsibility ? If so, what are your suggestions ? 

97. Do you think that the present system of recruitment of Public Prosecutors 
and Assistant Public Prosecutors who appear in Sessions Courts is working satisfac¬ 
torily ? If not, please state the reasons and suggest improvement. 

98. Have you any suggestion to make for any improvement in the conduct of 
State cases (criminal) in the High Court ? 

99. Do you suggest a creation of a post of State Director of Public Prosecution ? 
If so, what should be his qualifications, powers and duties ? 

100. What are the causes of delay in the disposal of trials of cognizable cases 
and enquiries relating to them ? How far can these delays be ascribed to, (a) 
difficulties in production of prosecution witnesses in courts, (6) absence of police witnesses 
in attending courts on one plea or the o'.her, (c) inadequacy of trial courts and (d) 
insufficiency of prosecution staff ? What suggestions, if any, have you to make ? 

101. What are the difficulties that are experienced by public prosecutors in regard 
to receiving papers in connexion with the opposing of applications for bail, prosecu¬ 
tion of cases and for the preparation of their own “briefs” ? 
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102. Is it desirable to expand the scope of the provision of grant of pardon 
under section 337, Cr. P. C. ? What other classes of crimes would you like to be 
included ? 

F.—Uniform and Clothing, Ordnance and Departmental Stores and Armament. 

103. The uniform prescribed for the various ranks of the police force will be 
found in Appendix 65 of Volume III of the Police Manual and in Chapter XXXIII 
of Volume I. Do you suggest any change in the design of uniform or the scale of 
clothing issued to any rank % 

104. Should the system of indenting ordnance stores, clothing, etc., require any 
change \ Would you suggest setting up of a Central Departmental Stores which should 
indent all supplies and distribute them to various districts or should the present 
system of indenting ordnance and departmental stores by districts from approved 
contractors be continued ? 

105. All officers down to the rank of Sub-Inspectors of Police carry revolvers as 
part of their equipment % Should the Assistant Sub-Inspectors of Police be also 
armed with revolvers ? 

106. Do you suggest any change in the calibre and bore of the various types of 
weapons in use in the Police ? The District Armed Police which used to be armed 
with .303 rifle is now to carry .410 muskets (smooth bore). Do you suggest any 
further change ? 

107. The Tear Smoke Squad goes into action, supported by Armed Police, in 
order to assist in dispersing an unlawful assembly without having to resort to firing, 
if possible. At present there are only seven'such squads in the State. Do you 
consider it necessary to attach such a squad to every district and subdivision in 
order to permit it to operate with the District Armed Police '( 

' 108. For dispersing unlawful assemblies, lathi-police have frequently to go into 

action. Do you consider any change necessary in the training of the police 
personnel in the use of the lathi ? What should be in your opinion tiie size of the 
lathi ? 


G.—Pattern of Staffing of Police Offices. 

109. What should be the yardstick that should determine the pattern of staffing 
of Police Offices—Police State Headquarters, Range, District, Subdivisiunal and Circle 
Police offices ? 

110. At present the cadre of the ministerial officers is composed of non-police 
personnel and is a closed one. Do you think that this should continue '( Or should 
the cadre consist of police personnel '{ 
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Term of Reference 2 RECRUITMENT, TRAINING AND CONDITIONS OP 

SERVICE. 

A.—Recruitment. 

111. The existing methods of recruitment to various ranks of the police in this 
State are indicated in Appendix VI. Do you think that they can be said to be 
by competitive selection based on the principle “career open to talents” ? If not, 
what improvements or modifications would you suggest % 

112. “All in all a good policeman must have certain qualifications”. The quali¬ 
fications of candidates for recruitment to the various police ranks in the State are 
indicated in Appendix VI. Do you consider that in view of the developing demands 
on the Force in a Welfare State, any change is necessary ; and what tests, both 
mental and physical, should be employed in order to ensure the appointment of the 
best type of recruits that are available: ? 

113. In order to secure appropriate emphasis on physical attainments and qualities 
of leadership, should there be a preliminary qualifying test of the nature of a 
personality test, followed by a written examination and a viva voce test ? Should 
candidates be also subjected to psychological tests ? 

114. What steps should be taken tc ensure physical well-being of the members 
of the Force after appointment and should they be subjected to periodical physical 
examination ? If so, what should be t he periodicity ? 

115. On what principles should the ratio between direct recruitment and promotion 
if at all be fixed for the following ranks 

(i) Deputy Superintendent of Police; 

(ii) Inspector of Police, including Subedar and Jamadar of Military Police; 

(Hi) Sub-Inspector of Police, including Jamadar of District Armed Police and 
Military Police; 

(iv) Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police including Writer-Naiks in Bihar Military 
Police; 

(v) Senior District Prosecutor; 

(vi) District Prosecutor; 

(vii) Sergeant-Major; and 

(viii) Sergeant. 

116. Is it in your opinion necessary to make direct recruitment in any of the 
ranks mentioned above ? Please give reasons. 

117. The recruitment to the Indian Police Service is controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and 25 per cent of the posts in the cadre of I. P. S. are filled by 
promotion of Deputy Superintendents of Police (Bihar Police Service). Do you think 
that the percentage should be increased or decreased ? 

118. The constables and sepoys of Military Police are recruited on regional basis 
in districts and units. Do you think that the present system should continue or 
centralised recruitment will secure uniformity in quality and standard ? 
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B.—Training. 

119. Training can be classified as follows:— 

(i) Basic training on recruitment; 

(ii) In-service training for advanced knowledge at a certain stage of service; and 
(in) Special courses for specialisation. 

Do you suggest that all the above forms of training should be prescribed; and, 
if so, what are your views about the pattern, scope, suitability and stages of each 
of the three types of training ? Would you like any other kind of training to be 
prescribed ? If so, is it necessary that promotion to the next higher rank should 
be given when an officer qualified at a test held on the conclusion of a prescribed 
in-service training course to l.e taken on attaining certain seniority as is done in the 
Army ? 

120. Do you consider it necessary to impart advanced training to all ranks, and 
is specialisation in certain branches necessary ? If so, should it apply to all ranks 
in those branches ? 

121. The organisations of the three training establishments are shown in Appen-, 
dixVII. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the changes in the supervisory 
and instructional staff ? 

122. Instructors in the Police Training Institutions are drawn from the Force 
because they are said to have the advantage of organised experience and appropriate 
knowledge. If you agree with this view, what are your suggestions to attract the 
suitable type of officers for appointment as Instructors and what should be their 
rank ? Do you also consider it necessary to draft some Instructors from outside the 
Force ? If so, please give concrete suggestions. 

123. A certain curriculum is prescribed for each of the three Training Institutions. 
What should be in your opinion the curricula followed in these establishments? 

124. Do yo co isider it necessary and practicable to locate the training institu¬ 
tions, the scientific section of the 0.1. D. and the State Forensic Science Laboratory 
at one place as the use of these institutions would also be necessary for advanced 
training ? 


C.—Conditions of Service. 

Discipline .— 

125. Does the ranking of the officers as mentioned in Appendix VIII affect 
adversely the discipline of the Force ? Is so, what changes do you suggest ? 

126. The provisions of the Government Servants’ Conduct Buies, sections 7 and 
29 of the Police Act f Act V of 1861) and the rules framed thereunder in Chapters 
XXII and XXV of the Police Manual and Military Police Act, 1892, respectively 
constitute the existing scheme of disciplinary control in the Force. Do you think 
that the existing provisions regarding disciplinary control are adequate with a view 
particularly to achieving the required standard of discipline ? Have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make ? 

127. Do you consider it necessary to decentralize the disciplinary powers vested 
in the Inspector-General, Deputy Inspector-General and Superintendent of Police ? 
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What precautions would you suggest to ensure uniformity in the standard of 
disciplinary control in a decentralised scheme ? 

128. Have you any suggestion to offer in order to make the existing procedure 
of departmental proceedings simpler, speedier and more effective ? Do the existing 
disciplinary rules provide adequate safeguards ? 

129. Do you think that the rule (Police Manual Rule 924) regarding recording 
of remarks in the Confidential Character Roll needs any amendment ? Is it your 
opinion that the initiating officer should show the remarks recorded in the C. C. Roll 
when it is written up to the concerned officer and obtain his signature in token of 
his having seen it as is done in the Army ? 

130. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the present system of 
recording of remarks in the Confidential Character Roll of gazetted officers of and 
above the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police ? 

131. Who should be the countersigning authority of the travelling allowance bills 
of Deputy Inspectors-General of Police ? Should he be the Assistant to the Inspector- 
General as at present or the Inspector-General himself ? Should the District Magistrate 
continue to be the countersigning authority of the travelling allowance bills of 
Superintendents of Police ? 

Pay and emoluments .— 

132. Do you consider that the scales of pay of different ranks of the Police 
are adequate in view of the (a) ’responsibilities, ( b ) hardships, risks and unpleasantness 
associated with their duties ? If not, what changes do you suggest ? In making 
the suggestions, their financial implications may be kept in view. 

133. A certain proportion of the Force is entitled to special pay and allowances, 
vide Appendix IX. Do you suggest any change in the present system of special 
pay and allowances admissible to Police Officers ? 

134. Are you in favour of supply of subsidized foodgrains and other essential 
articles to the members of the Force % If so, to which ranks should such benefit 
be available and what restrictions, if any, should be imposed to prevent any abuse ? 

Pension and Retirement Rules .— 

135. The present age of retirement in all ranks in the Executive Police Force 
is 55. The retirement age for sepoys in the Military Police is 45 and for non¬ 
commissioned officers and junior commissioned officers 50. Do you consider any change 
in the age of retirement of any rank necessary ? 

136. The present scheme of pensionary benefits including the rate of pension, 
death-cztm-retirement gratuity and qualifying service is the same for all State Govern¬ 
ment servants. Do you suggest any change in the existing scheme for Police Officers ? 

137. Is it your view that there should be a special Insurance Scheme for police 
personnel in order to cover casualties, including natural and accidental deaths and 
bodily injuries ? 


Leave .— 

138. The classes of leave admissible to the members of the Force are governed 
by the Funclamental-cwm-Supplementary Rules and the Bihar Service Code. There 
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is a provision for Hospital leave to a maximum of three months which is not 
debited to the leave account and is given at the discretion of the Superintendent of Police. 
Members of the Force are also entitled to 16 days’ casual leave and the usual 
public holidays. Frequent restrictions are, however, imposed on the grant of casual 
and other kinds of leave and availing of holidays due to the exigencies of public 
service. Do you consider any liberalisation of the leave rules necessary I 

Hours of Work .—- 

139. Under section 22 of the Police Act (Act V of 1861) a Police officer is 
considered to be always on duty. Do you suggest any modification ? 

Incentive .— 

140. The present system of rank-promotion is based on the principle of selection 
made by specially constituted Selection Boards except in the rank of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors who are to be promoted after they qualify at a promotion examination. 
Is it your view that the present system does not ensure uniformity of standard in 
selection ? Have you any suggestion to make regarding the principle and procedure 
that should govern promotion to a higher rank ? Do you think that promotions 
should be made strictly on merit or seniority or both on merit and seniority ? 
Are you in favour of out-of-turn promotion and should weightage be given on the 
results of tests conducted on the conclusion of courses of specialised or in-service 
training ? 

141. There is a system of incentive award under which grants of paper and 
money rewards are made for specific good work. Do you think that the present 
system provides adequate incentive for duties requiring exceptional keenness, skill, 
courage, honesty or hard work ? 

Travelling, Halting and Conveyance Alhivancss .— 

142. Do you think that the present rules as given in Appendix N regarding 
travelling, halting and conveyance allowances for each rank are satisfactory ? If not, 
what are your suggestions ? 

Housing .—• 

143. A list of members of the Force entitled to rent-free quarters or house-rent 
in lieu thereof is given in Appendix X. Do you consider tho position of accommo¬ 
dation satisfactory ? If not, what specific suggestions have you to make to improve 
the present position ? 

144. Do you suggest any change in the type-plans of police buildings, including 
(a) residential quarters, (6) barracks and (c) office ? If so, what are your suggestions, 
keeping in view the need for economy ? 

145. What should be the principle on which the design and construction of a 
police-station, including its lock-up and mallchana be based ? 

146. Do you think that any simplification is necessary in the procedure of obtaining 
sanction for the construction of staff houses for the various ranks ? 

147. Those entitled to free accommodation are given a scale of rent as shown in 
Appendix X in lieu of free quarters. Do you consider any change in the scale 
necessary in view of the present rent structure and the procedure that has to be 
followed in granting house-rent allowance ? 
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Medical Aid .— 

148. All ranks in the police and their families are entitled to free medical treat¬ 
ment. For subordinate ranks, police hospitals have been established in every district 
in the last five years. What is your view about the adequacy of medical aid at 
present available to the members of the Force and their families ? What 
improvements have you to suggest in this regard ? 

Welfare .— 

149. Have you any suggestion to make regarding provision of any facility, and 
amenity, not yet available, to all or any ranks of the Force. Please make concrete 
suggestions. 

150. The Army system of having representatives of every rank in a Sabha, where 
collective needs can be discussed have been introduced in the police. Are you in 
favour of its continuance ? 

151. Departmental efforts have been made to organize welfare funds which finance 
police personnel in difficulties. They also finance a free public school at Hazaribagh 
and subsidiary schools at district and unit headquarters and provide recreational 
facilities to the Force. What further expansion in this direction would you suggest ? 
Is it your view that such activities are vitally connected with the morale of the 
Force ? If so, would you suggest the organization of a welfare department or wing 
in the police organization 1 

152. It has been suggested that special facilities should be provided for the 
education of children of police officers and it should be made free for the children 
of all subordinate ranks. Do you support this view ? If so, to which ranks should 
this facility be extended ? 

153. Canteens have been provided at every district headquarters. Do you think 
that the scheme should be extended to subdivisional headquarters ? 

Morale .— 

154. Do you think that the morale of the Force has suffered due to any condition 

of service ? If so, please state it and suggest its remedy ? Has any other factor 

tended to weaken the morale of the Force ? 

155. In the Armed Forces (Army, Navy and Air Force) no service-association 

is formed. In Bihar, service-associations, however, exist for the I. P. S., Provincial 

Police Service (D. S. P.) and Subordinate Police Service (Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors). Are you in favour of retaining these associations? If so, 
should it be extended to the constabulary ? What principles should govern the rules 
of business of these associations ? 

4 Po 1 ice—48 
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PART III 

Term of Reference 3:—RURAL POLICE. 

156. Are you satisfied with the working of the rural police ? If not, what 
improvements would you suggest in order to revitalise this force, having special 
regard to— 

(i) Methods of recruitment; 

(ii) Conditions of service; 

(in) Strength; and 

(iv) Duties and responsibilities? 

157. The present organisation of the rural police in this State is based on various 
systems. In the Chotanagpur Division, the Choukidari Rural Police Act, 1914, and 
the rules framed thereunder are in force. In the other districts of Bihar, the Village 
Choukidari Act, 1870, the Bengal Village Choukidari Act, 1871 and the Bihar and 
Orissa Village Administration Act, 1922, regulate rural police administration while 
in the Santhal Parganas, the Santhal Parganas Rural Police Regulation, 1910, operates. 
Would you advocate a uniform system and why ? 

158. The strength of the rural police in 1912 was 55,715 and the population was 
a little over 2 crores. On the recommendations of the Bihar Rural Police Reorgani¬ 
sation Committee of 1947, the strength was reduced to 39,279 in order to afford 
higher emoluments to the reduced staff. Do you consider the existing strength to 
be adequate ? If not, what principle or yardstick should determine the strength of 
the rural police, keeping in view the population, the number of houses and the type 
and area of the village including its totals ? 

159. Should rural policemen continue to be part-time employees ? If they are 
not to be part-time employees, how would you suggest meeting the extra cost of 
entertaining whole-time employees ? Would you, in that case, redefine their duties 
and responsibilities ? 

160. If the rural police administration is to be dependent on the village community, 
should the control of the rural police vest in the Gram Panchayats ? Alternatively, 
should the village volunteer force under the Dalpati, raised under the Gram Panchayat 
Raj Act, replace the rural police and function under the general guidance of the 
police ? Should the Dalpati be a paid officer ? Please offer concrete suggestions. 

161. Would you suggest replacement of rural police by village constables ? What 
should be the area of charge of such constables and the pattern of liaison with 
the Gram Panchayats ? 
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PART IV 

Term oe Reference 4:—SUPERVISION. 

The administration of Police throughout the local jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of a district vests in the District Superintendent of Police, subject 
to the general control and direction of the District Magistrate. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Police is, however, in charge of the discipline and the economy of 
the Force and for this purpose, he is responsible to his departmental superiors, 
namely, the Deputy Inspector-General of the Range, and the Inspector-General. The 
District Magistrate is responsible to the Divisional Commissioner and Government 
with regard to the criminal administration and the statutory powers vested in 
the magistracy are reflected in the Police administration so far as investigation 
and prosecuticm of cases a,re concern'd. 

162. Do you think that the supervision exercised by the magistrate including 
the District Magistrate over the criminal administration is as adequate now as it 
was before ? What suggestions have you to offer in this respect ? 

163. What steps do you think should be taken to ensure proper relationship 
between the police and the magistracy in a Welfare State ? 

164. In view of the separation of the executive and the judiciary, do you think 
any adjustment, legal or administrative are required to be made with regard to 
the relationship that should exist between the executive and the judicial authorities, 
with particular reference to criminal administration ? 

165. Following the pattern of police administration in presidency towns do you 
think the senior Police Officers could be empowered to take such preventive action 
as Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners of Police (equivalent in rank to Deputy 
Inspector-General and Superintendent of Police respectively) are empowered to take ? 
Will this result in quicker action against anti-social elements ? 

166. As regards supervision and control by departmental officers over the various 
ranks subordinate to them, do you think they are adequate ? If not, what remedies 
do you suggest ? 

167. Do you think that the supervisory control exercised by the Superintendents 
of Police, Subdivisional Police Officers and Circle Inspectors over their subordinate 
charges is adequate and effective ? If not, what are your suggestions? 

168. Does the present proportion of direct recruits and promoted officers in the 
basic supervisory ranks secure efficient and adequate supervision of the investigation 
and prosecution of cases, effective control of crime and proper enforcement of 
discipline ? 

169. Do you consider it necessary to reorganise the present supervisory set-up 
of the police in the districts iri order to ensure a more effective control and super¬ 
vision in execution of orders and performance of duties ? If so, what suggestions 
have you to make ? 

170. The primary supervisory functions are ( i ) inspection of Police posts, 
(ii) supervision of investigation of cases, (m) prosecution of cases in courts, and (iv) 
departmental enquiries into misconduct of Police Officers. Should a police post be 
inspected by five different categories of officers in the same year and should super¬ 
vision of the investigation of a case be done by two or more officers ? If not, do 
you suggest any division of the various supervisory functions within a district in 
order to raise efficiency and eliminate wasteful duplication ? 

171. Do you think it is necessary to prescribe the rank of the enquiring officer 
in relation to the rank of the officer whose conduct is under enquiry ? 
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Teem of Reference 5:—CORRUPTION 

The Commission are interested to obtain reliable data about the nature, 
extent and forms of corruption in the Police Force. The nature of corrupt practices 
prevalent in different ranks shoxild be clearly distinguished in order to form a correct 
assessemnt of the extent of corruption in each rank. Reply should be based on 
direct knowledge and hearsay reports should be treated with great caution. 

172. What is your estimate of the extent and nature of corruption as it exists 
today in the Police Department ? Has it, in your opinion, increased or decreased ? 
What is the basis of your opinion ? Can you assign reason for increase or decrease, 
as the case may be ? 

173. Please state clearly the various opportunities that a police officer may get 
in his official capacity to accept illegal gratification. Such opportunities are parti¬ 
cularly reported, amongst others, in the following circumstances:— 

(a) recording of station diary entries; 

(b) recording of first information reports; 

(c) arresting or threatening to arrest without any material; 

(d) making inaccurate note of the place of occurrence; 

(e) writing or submitting of case diaries with delay; 

(/) closing of the investigation and submitting of final form, either charge-sheet 
or final report, not warranted by the real facts of the case; 

(g) delaying execution or non-executing warrants and processes under sections 

87 and 88, Cr. P. C.; 

(h) testing fitness of sureties; 

( i ) submitting reports under section 144, Cr.P.C.; 

( j ) sending papers with delay in connexion with bail applications; 

(k) dealing with traffic and gambling offences; 

(?) causing harassment to public vehicles; 

(m) maintaining dossiers of criminals; 

(n) dealing with gun license petitions. 

174. Are you aware of any corrupt practice in the internal management of the 
Force 1 

175. Some of the factors contributing to existence of corruption in any service 
are the following:— 

(a) lack of efficient supervision; 

(b) lack of keenness to deal with complaints made to magistrates or depart¬ 

mental officers; 

(c) scope and opportunity inherent in the system; 

(d) economic needs and conditions of service in respect of pay, emoluments and 

other amenities; 

(e) social customs; 

(/) absence of ethical or moral bias in training and in service; 

{g corrupting influence of unscrupulous publicmen. 
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In what degree any or all of the above causes contribute to corruption in the 
Police Force ? Are you aware of any other direct or indirect causative factors ? 

176. What methods would you suggest to eliminate or minimise corruption in 
the police ? Do you advise enforcement of the following measures:— 

(i) more efficient and intensive supervision at all levels; 

(it) loss of promotion and compulsory retirement of dishonest officers, judged on 
their record and reputation; 

(in) improvement in the conditions of service; 

( iv) adequate emphasis on ethical bias in training and in service. 

Please make your suggestions specific in respect of each of the above measures. 
Have you any other suggestion to make ? 

177. Are you in favour of starting a separate vigilance wing for the Police Department 
in order to control corruption ? If so, what should be its organisation ? 

178. How far has the scheme of placing of certain Police-Stations in a district 
in charge of Inspectors and certain circles in charge of Assistants/Deputy Superintendents 
of Police led to improvement in the standard of dealings with the public ? 

179. Have you any suggestion in other matters concerning the reorganisation of 
the Force with a view to controlling corruption ? 

180. In what way do you think can the public be educated and necessary public 
opinion created against the evil of corruption ? How can Gram Panchayats help in 
combating this evil ? 
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Term of Reference 6:-CRIMINAL STATISTICS, RETURNS AND RECORDS 

Chapter 30 of the Police Manual and Appendices 01, 62 and 04 contain 

lists of statistical statements, returns and registers. Police Orders nos. 3, 5, 20, 

42 and 47 have also prescribed, some forms. Some forms have been prescribed, by 

Standing Orders in the districts and ranges. 

181. ( i ) Criminal statistics and records have a twofold purpose, (a) statistics and 
records of crime afford facility to judge the extent of the crime problem and 
(b) records of criminals and of property associated with crime provide a practical aid in 
the detection and prevention of crime. Do you think that the present system of 
record-keeping fully and effectively serves the purpose ? If not, why i 

(ii) To what other use can criminal statistics and records be put % 

182. Is it your view that the present system suffers from waste of effort due to 
duplication and lack of co-ordination or standardisation ? Do you recommend 
elimination of some of the existing returns, reports, registers and records ? 

183. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to any deficiency in the 
maintenance of criminal statistics and records ? Should the crimes reported at Gram 
Panchayat Kutchery be incorporated in police statistics and returns ? 

184. The more important registers and records m the Police-Station are the 
following:— 

(i) Station Diary; 

(ii) Crime Directory (Parts I, Hand III); 

(Hi) Khatian (Parts I and II). 

Do you recommend any change in the form or abolition of any of the above 
records or registers ? 

185. In England, the crime records of the various Police Forces are maintained 
centrally at Scotland Yard in London and is called the Central Record Oflice. In 
Bihar, criminal records are maintained at the Police-Stations. Do you recommend 
establishment of a Criminal Record Office at the headquarters of each district ? 

186. Criminal records of specialised and organised crime are also maintained in 
the Criminal Investigation Department. Do you recommend the continuance of this 
system ? 

187. Do you recommend increasing use of printed and standardised forms and 
also mechanical devices to ensure accuracy and efficiency ? 


188. Do you consider it necessary to have a special statistical staff for collection, 
compilation and preparation of criminal statistics and records ? Please make a concrete 
suggestion with regard to its organisation and set-up. 

189. Police Manual Rule 47 discourages use of statistics as “the chief means” of 
assessing police work. Do you support this view ? Is this rule being followed by 
inspecting and supervising officers ? 



PART VII 


Teem of Reference 7; —PUBLIC CO OPERATION. 

190. “The Police touch the people at so many points” that the personnel are 
the most visible signs of Government, whether in a public street or a village lane 
or a house of entertainment or on a railway platform. It is, therefore, essential 
that the police must cultivate good-will of the people they have been raised to serve 
and the public must understand the difficulties and handicaps under which their 
own force works. The police cannot function efficiently without public co-operation. 
How best can this co-operation be achieved \ 

191. How can willing co-operation of the people be ensured inter alia for the 
investigation of crimes and performance of police duties, such as house starches, 
arrests, execution of processes and information about movements of criminals ? 

192. Do you think that the extent of misuse of powers and privileges or laxity 
in the enforcement of departmental rules regarding behaviour towards public are 
any greater now than what they were before 1947 ? If they exist, what specific 
measures can you suggest to remove the existing causes ? 

193. Do you think that better co-operation can be achieved by free and informal 
intercourse between police officers and the public through meetings, route marches, 
advertisements, police exhibitions, etc. ? 

194. Should an Advisory Committee, in your opinion, be set up for co-ordinating 
the endeavours of the police and the public in maintaining peace, preventing crime 
and performing police duties generally ? This system has been tried with success in 
one State. If you are in agreement with it, what should be the constitution of such 
Committees ? Should they be formed at police-station, circle, sufcdivisional and district 
levels or should they be local Advisory Committees for each Panchayat ? How 
should the membership be constituted \ Should they be nominated by the Police 
in consultation with the Panchayats or should they be nominated only by Panchayats ? 
Should the Committees have any specific purpose, like prevention of crime or should 
the Committees be made to interest themselves in other police problems as well ? 

195. What methods and facilities would you suggest for promoting full co-operation 
between the Village Volunteer Force and the Police Force ? 

196. In recent years, the Police have performed what may be called extra police 
duties during industrial and labour strikes and natural calamities. Do you think that 
these activities should be maintained for promoting public co-operation ? 

197. Is it your opinion that by associating the police with the developmental 
work of Government, it is likely to promote better public co-operation ? If so, in 
what manner should the police at various levels be associated ? Are you in favour 
of Shramdan by Police ? 

198. Do you consider it necessary to establish a police-public relations branch in 
the police organisation ? There is a temporary post of Public Relations Officer in 
the office of the Inspector-General of Police. Do you think the post should be made 
permanent and such officers appointed at district headquarters also ? Do you consider 
it necessary to have a Press Bureau ? If so, at what levels should they be 
established 1 
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199. Under the existing rules, the police are not to contact the Press. Do you 
think that this restriction should continue ? If it is to be modified, at what level should 
contact be established ? 

200. What are your suggestions to ensure prompt and regular release of authentic 
information about crime and police work ? 

201. Since publication of press reports must have a substantial bearing on the 
attitude of the people towards the Force, should any convention be established by 
the Press in respect of publications about crime and police activities ? What other 
suggestions have you to make to promote co-operation between the Police and the 
Press ? 



APPENDIX XVII. 


LIST OF PERSON'S AND ASSOCIATIONS WHO ASSISTED THE COMMISSION WITH ORAL OR 

WRITTEN EVIDENCE. 


Serial Name. Address, 

no. 


A 

I Agrawal, Arjun .. .. .. Indian Colliery Owners Association, Dhanbad. 

f 2 „ S. N. .. .. .. M. L. A., Bhagalpur. 

* 3 Ahmad, F., x. p. S. .. .. Superintendent of Police, Gaya. 

*4 „ Israr .. .. .. Sepoy 172, B. M. P. VI, Muzaffarpur. 

t 5 „ S. M. .. .. .. Editor, The Sentinel, Ranchi. 

* 6 Akhauri, S., I. P. .. .. Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation 

Department, Bihar, Patna. 

7 AUauddin, S. .. .. .. Wing Commander, B. M. P. II, Dehri. 

8 Arobasta, B. S. .. .. .. Head Clerk, Police Office, Hazaribagh. 

9 Askari, S. Mohammad .. .. Jogi Begg, Patna City. 

10 Ayub, Mohammad .. .. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Aurangabad, Gaya, 

jll i, M. .. .. .. Advocato, Patna. 


B. 


12 

Bagi, B. Singh 

.. M. L. A., Patna. 

13 

Baghel, M. S. 

.. Sub-Inspector, Madhupur P.-S., Santhal Parganas. 

14 

Bahadur, Shyam 

Secretary, Bar Association, Gaya. 

*15 

Banerjee, B. B., I. P. 

.. Deputy Inspector-General, Central Range, Patna. 

*16 

„ B. K. 

Advocate, Patna. 

*17 

„ K. K. .. 

.. Retired Judge, Patna High Court. 

t!8 

„ P. K. 

Advocate, Ranchi. 

19 

„ S. N. 

. . Government Pleader, Madhupur, Santhal Parganas. 

*20 

„ S. S. (two representatives) 

And S. M. Zakaria, both representing Sub-Inspectors, 
Constable Training School, Nathnagar, Bhagalpur. 

t21 

Beard, A. A. 

.. Chief. Mining Engineer, Bird & Co., Dhanbad. 

*22 

Bhatia, G. S. 

.. Post Master-General, Patna (appeared S. C. Sen Gupta). 

f23 

Bhattacharya, C. 

. . President, Tobacco Manufacturing Workers’ Union, Monghyr. 

24 

„ D. G. 

. . Chief Security Officer, Calcutta. 

*25 

„ G. P. 

.. Deputy Director, Forensic Science Laboratory, Criminal 
Investigation Department, Bihar. 

26 

Bose, Durga Ciaran 

. . D >puty Superintendent of Police, Assistant Security 
Offieor, Railway Protection Force, Patna. 


4 Police—19. 
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Serial Name. Address, 

no. 


*27 Bose, S. C. 

■(■28 Boyer, R. 

29 Bukhta, Syed Sikander 


*30 Chandrashekhar, A., I. p. s. 

31 Chain, Dharam Bahadur .. 
*32 Chattcrjee, S. K. 

*33 „ S. K., i. p. s. 


34 

35 
30 

*37 

*38 

t39 

40 

41 


Chaube, Ganesh 

,, Kailashpati ., 
Chaudhry, Satyendra Mohan 
„ A. K., x. p. s. 

„ V. K. 

„ B. N. 

,, Jamuna .. 

„ Jagannath 


42 „ G. B. 


43 „ H. S. Ghosh, i. P. .. 

J44 Chaukidars (13 representatives) 
*45 Chhokar, K. G. S. .. 

*46 Couto, A. F., i. a. s. 


.. Professor, Samastipur College, Darbhanga . 

.. Works Manager, India Cable Co., Jamshedpur. 

.. Court Assistant Sub-Inspector, Arralx. 

C 

.. Superintendent of Police, Muzaffarpur. 

.. Jamadar, B. M. P. I, Ranchi. 

.. Officer Incharge, Police Laboratory, Criminal Investiga 
tion Department, Bihar. 

.. Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart 
ment, Bihar, Patna. 

., Sub-Inspector, District Crime Brand), Champaran. 

.. Constable, Dhanbad. 

.. Mukhiya, Gram Panchayat, Narpatganj, Purnea. 

.. Assistant Superintendent of Police, Patna City. 

Munsif-Magistrate, First Class, Patna. 

.. Convenor, Bhoodan Yagna Committee, Patna. 

.. Drill Instructor, Police Training College, Hazaribagh. 

.. Mantry, Gram Panchayat, Sitamarhi. 

.. M. L. A., Patna. 

.. Inspector-General of Police, West Bengal. 

. . Dhanbad. 

.. Chief Medical Officer, Jamshedpur 
.. District Magistrate, Gaya. 

D 


•J-4T Dacosta, E. C. . • 
j-48 Dalpaties (7 representatives) 
|49 „ (3 representatives) 

•(•50 Dalpaty (only o:ro) 

51 Danewalia, B. S., I. P. s. • • 

52 Das, Dr. R. C. 

53 „ R- C., i. P. 

*54 Dawan, Rajondra Nath 
55 Dayal, Prem 
■j-56 Deogan, L. 

57 Deo, K., x. P. s. .. 

5! Deputy Superintendent of Police 


.. General Manager, TELCO, Jamshedpur. 

.Dhanbad. 

.. Bhagalpur. 

.. Muzaffarpur. 

.. Assistant Inspector-General of Police, Punjab. 

.. Head of Department of Psychology, Bihar University 
.. Inspector-General of Police, Orissa. 

.. Secretary, Mandal Congress Committeo, Kodarma. 

.. Handwriting Export, C. I. D., Bihar, Patna. 

M. L. A., Patna. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police Camp, Arwal. 

.. Hazaribagh, 


Serin! Nam'. Address, 

no. 


■)■ >9 I) ) ; ).i i i D. L, 

*00 D3vi, Lak-shmi 
fOl „ Sharda 
02 Day, Dr. B. 

03 Dixit, J. N. 

Gt Dubey, Daya Nidhi 
j05 Dutta, S. 1ST., i. a. s. 

60 Dwivedy, Nawal Kishoro 

t’,7 Engineer, B. H. 


*03 Ghosh, A. K., i. p. 

09 „ U. P. 

*70 „ S. s. 

71 Govordhan,'I. P. s. .. 
■f72 Grewal, S. S. 

73 Gupta,, A., I. r. 

74 „ Bishwanath . . 

75 „ M. Prasad .. 

70 Gurang, K. L. 


77 Haidar, A. Allauddin 
*78 Harinarayananand, M. Swami . 
*79 Hassan, S. M. 

|30 Hayward, J C. 

81 Honorary Secretary 

82 Ibrahim, Md. 

83 Idas, Md. 

S4 Inspector General of Police 
85 Imam, Syad Manzar 


Director, Institute of Technology, Sindri, Dhanbad. 

M. L. A. Khurd Dumaria, P. O. Kabela, Monghyr. 
Vodalankar, Principal, Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Bhagalpur. 
Professor, L. S. College, Muzaffarpur. 

.. Ex-Superintendent of Police, Santhal Parganas. 

G nvernment Railway Police, Gaya. 

Secretary, Finance Department, Bihar. 

Pleader, Bhagalpur. 

E 

.. Chief Mining Engineer, Tata Colliery, Dhanbad. 

F 

NIL. 

G 

Deputy Inspector-General, Northern Range, Muzaffarpur. 

Retired Deputy S iperintondent of Police and S icnrit? 
Officer. Tinplate Co. (Private), Ltd., Golmori, Ranchi. 

Assistant to Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, Patna. 

tnspoctor-Genoral of Police, Rajasthan. 

.. Chief Inspector of Mines in India, Dhanbad. 

Inspector-General of Police, Himachal Pradesh. 

Writer Constable, Operator, Police Radio-Station, Ranchi 

.. Mukhiya, Gram Panchayat, Mahania, Shahab.ad, 

.. Writer Naik, B. M. P. I, Ranchi. 

H 

Inspector, Anti-Corruption, Bihar, Patna, 
state Convene-, Bharat Sowak Samaj, Patna. 

District and Sessions Judge, Gaya. 

.. Pleader, Ranchi. 

Stole Society for Prevention oi Cruelty to Animals, 

Bihar, Patra. 

I. 

.. M ikhiya. Gram Panchayat Kurihdangi, P. O. Thakur- 
gmj, Purnca. 

.. Jamadar, B. M. P. VI, Muzaffarpur. 

.. Manipur, Assam. 

.. Advocate, General Secretary, District Bar Association, 

Patna. 
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{36 Jabbi, G. S. 


J 

.. Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 

*37 Jagdanand, i. p. s. .. 


.. Superintendent of Police, Saran. 

{88 Jain, H. C. 


.. Persilont, Provincial Motor Union Congress, Ranchi. 

•{•89 Jan son, W. J. (and P. K. Mitter), 

I. P. (Retd.) 

. . Representative, Indian Mining Association, Calcutta. 

{•90 Jankinath, A. 


.. Deputy Town Administrator, TISCO, Jamshedpur. 

{■91 John, M. 

* • 

.. President, I. N. T. U. C., Bihar, Ranchi. 

*92 Jha, A. P. 


.. Junior Research Assistant, Central Record Office, Patna. 

*93 

„ Bhuwaneshwar 


.. Mukhiya,' Gram Panohayat, Sahebganj, Bhagalpur. 

{■94 

„ C.M., i. P. (Retd.) 


.. Ex,-D. I. G. of Police, Manager, Court of Wards, Bettiuh. 

95 

„ Deo Narayan .. 

* * 

.. Assistant Sub-Inspector, Katras P.-S., Muzaffarpur. 

96 

„ J. B. 


Deputy Superintendent of Police, Naugachhia, Bhagalpur. 

*97 

,, Janoshwar 


.. Pleader, Motihari. 

98 

„ J. N. 


.. Havildar, Darbhanga. 

{99 

„ Jogoshwar 


.. M. L. A , village Mohammadganj, Toprn, P. O. Moham- 
madganj, Saharsa. 

*100 

„ M. K., i. p. s. 

•* 

. . Superintendent of Police (B), Special Branch, Criminal 
Investigation Department, Bihar, Patna. 

*101 

„ Nirsu 

•* 

. . Deputy Superintendent of Police (Special Branch), 
Criminal Investigation Department, Bihar, Patna. 

*102 

„ S. N. 

** 

. . News Editor, the Searchlight, Patna. 

K 

.. Sarpanch, Dumarkunda Gram Panohayat, Dhanbad. 

*103 

Kanji, S. K. 

. . 

*104 

Kashyap, V. P., I. A. 3. 


.. Secrotary, Welfare Department, Bihar. 

105 

Kaul, D. N., i. p. s. 

•* 

.. Assistant Inspector-Genera] of Police, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. 

{106 

Keegan, J. J. T. 

•* 

.. Representative, Colliery Managers’ Association, Dhanbad. 

107 

Khan, Matlub 

*• 

.. Havildar, Darbhanga. 

*108 

Khan, M. H. 


.. Reserve Sergeant-Major, Jamshedpur. 

109 

Khan, Md. Musa 


C/1170 Police Lines, Gaya. 

110 

„ Tajuddin 

* * 

.. District Prosecutor, Dhanbad. 

*111 

„ Quadir Bux 


. . Advocate, Hazaribagh. 

*112 

Khanna, R. P., i. a. s. 

• • 

.. Secretary, Supply and Commerce Department, Bihar. 

*113 

Khosla, Vora 

• • 

.. President, All-Tn'Iia Women’s Conference, Jamshedpur. 

114 

Kohili, P. S., i. a. s. 

•• 

.. District Magistrate, Saharsa. 

115 

Kumar, Parmeshwari 

. . 

.. Constable, Alamnagar, Saharsa. 





Serial 

no. 


Name. 


Address. 


L. 


fur. 

Lakra, J. 



M. L. C., Patna. 

*117 

Lai, Bajrang 



Assistant District Prosecutor, Darbhanga. 

118 

„ B. B. 

. - 


Sub-Inspector of Police, B. M. P. V, Patna. 

*119 

„ D. N. 


*• 

Deputy Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Bihar, Patna. 

*120 

„ D. N. 

•• 


Director, Central Bureau of Economies and Statistics, 
Bihar (Head of the Department of Statistics, Patna 
University). 

|121 

„ Kant Kumar .. 

• « 

* * 

Advocate, Ranchi. 

*122 

„ Lai Bihari 

. . 


Advocate, Patna. 

123 

„ Moti 

• • 

*• 

Sepoy, B. M. P. 1, Ranchi. 

*124 

„ R., i. r. s. 


•* 

Deputy Secretary, Anti-corruption Department, Bihar, 
Patna. 

*125 

„ R., i.p. s. 

•* 


Deputy Secretary, Anti corruption Department, Bihar, 
on behalf ol Indian Police Association, - Bihar, with 
four representatives. 

126 

„ Raj Kumar .. 

• . 


Hoad Clerk, B. M. P. V, Patna. 

127 

„ S. C. 

. • 

• • 

Secretary, Bihar Vidhan Parishad. 

fl28 

Lala, K. M. 

• • 

• • 

Public Prosecutor, Shahabad. 

M 

Sergeant-Major, Provincial Reserve Workshop, Patna. 

■(•129 

Mackenzie, V. C. 

, , 

• • 

■f 130 

Magrath, Father E. H. 

*. 

• • 

Director, Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur. 

*131 

Mahanty, G. C. .. 


• • 

Chief Liaison Officer, TISCO, Jamshedpur. 

132 

Mallick, M. M. 

«• 

• • 

Diputy Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Anti-dacoity, Patna. 

133 

„ P. K., i. p. a. 

* * 

• • 

Additional Superintendent of Police, Gaya. 

134 

Mantry, Kalyan Samily 

•« 

• • 

Kodarma, Hazaribagh. 

135 

Mathnr, M. S., I. p. 

• • 

• • 

Inspector-General of Police, U. P. 

*130 

Matin, M. A. 


• • 

Officer incharge Finger-print, Bureau, Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, Biht-r, Patna. 

t 137 

Mehta, P. C. 

• * 

• • 

Principal, Women’s College, Jamshedpur. 

*133 

Mishra, A. P., I, P. s. 

• ♦ 

• • 

Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna. 

139 

„ Avay Chandra 

• • 

•i* 

Mukhiya, Gram Panchayat, Malikpor, Darbhanga. 

140 

„ Baleshwar .. 

«• 

• • 

Constable, B. M. P- VII, Katiliar. 

*141 

„ B. R. 



M. L. C., Patna, Head of the Department of Economics, 
Patna University. 

142 

„ D. P. 

* * 

• • 

Officer incharge Government Railway Police, Siwan, 
North-Eastern Railway, Saran. 

•(■143 

„ Ganganath 

•• 

.. 

M. L. A., Champaran, village Maharani, P. 0. Dan odarpur 

*144 

,, Jagannath Prasad 

. , 

a , 

M. L. C., Patna. 




Address. 


*145 

Mislir t, K. N. 

146 

,, Rama Shankar 

147 

,, Ramasis 

*148 

,, Shrinivas 

*149 

„ S. N. 

150 

„ V. P. 

flol 

„ w. c. 

152 

Mitra, P. Nath 

*153 

„ P. P. 

*154 

Modi, B. R. 

*155 

Moinuddin 

•{•156 

Mo jib, A. 

|157 

Mukherjeo, B. P. . . 

*158 

,, Chinmoy 

*159 

„ D. 

*160 

,, M. B., i. a, s. 

*101 

,, M. K., i. a. s. 

102 

,, S. K., i. a. s. 

■(■103 

Mullick, A, C. 

104 

Murphy, Rev. G. E. 

*165 

Nath, T., i. r. 

166 

„ s. 

107 

Narain, Badri 

108 

„ D. D. 

*109 

,, Shridhar 

170 

» S. 

*171 

„ V., X. A. s. . . 

-f-172 

Nijliawan, B. R. 

■{•173 

Nilkanthan, V. 

*174 

Officer Inchargo 


Police Public Relations Officer, Patna. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Murarpur, Gaya. 

Jamadar, B. M. P. VII, Katihar. 

Writer Naik, B. M. P. V, Patna. 

Writer Constable, 79, Sariaghahat P.-S., Santhal Parganas. 
Advocate, Saran. 

Vice-President, All-India. Trade Union Congress, Jamshed¬ 
pur. 

Advocate, President, Bar Association, Darbhanga. 
Inspector of Police, Sadar ‘B’ Division, Cava. 

State Fire Officer, Bihar. 

Havildar, Malsalami. T. O. P., Patna. 

Advocate, Bhagalpur. 

Advocate, Dhanbad. 

On bohalf of Indian Mines Workers’ Federation, Dhanbad. 
District and Sessions Judge, Dhanbad. 

Commissioner, Tirliut, Division, Muzaffarnur. 

District Magistrate, Shababad. 

Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Minos and 
Fuel, Now Delhi. . 

Advocate,. Dhanbad.. 

Principal,, St. Xavier’s School,. Patna. 

N 

Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Rungo, Ranchi. 

Officer Tncharge Reporting Seetion, Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, Bihar, Patna. 

Head Cleric, Police Office, Darbhanga. 

Vice-Principal, Central Detect ivn Twining School, 
Calcutta. 

M. L. A. Flat no. 42, Gardiner Road, Patna. 

Inspector .of Police, .Criminal Investigation {Department 
(Special Branch), Bihar, Patna, 

Director of Gram Panchayats, Bihar, Patna. 

Director, National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur 

Managing Director, Sindri Fertilizer, Dhanbad. 

O KS ; 

Photo Bureau, Criminal Investigation Departmont, Bihar 
Patna. 
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Serial 

no. 

Kamo. 


Address. 

*175 

Ojha, Ramjanam 


M. L. A. , village Chaumulch, P. O. Gharbhara, Muzoffarp ur. 

176 

Omar, A. N. M. 

• • 

Retired Additional Commissioner, of Ezcise Bilsr, I'; An. 

P. 

. . Development Commissioner, Bihar, Patna. 

*177 

Pandey, B. D., i. o. s. 

., 

178 

„ J- 

• • 

.. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gumla, Ranchi. 

179 

„ R. D., i. a. a. 

• • 

Deputy Commissioner, Santhai Parganas. 

•j-180 

„ R. S,, i. A. a. 


Agent, TISCO, Jamshedpur. 

181 

„ S, C. 


. . Advocate, Cliapra and H. N. Mahtha, Mokhtar, Chapra. 

fl82 

,, S. N. 


.. Advocate, Bhagalpur. 

183 

„ S. N. 


, . Havildar, Deoghaf, Santhai Parganas. 

184 

„ S. N. 


,. Police Office, Jamshedpur. 

*185 

Pasari, S. K. 


.. M. L. A., Chaibasa, Singhbhum. 

*1S6 

Pati, K., i.P.s. 


.. City Superintendent of Police, Patna. 

187 

Pathak, M. 


., M.B., B.S.(Patna), F.C.,C.P.(U.S.A.), P.O. Dehri, Shahabad. 

188 

„ Ramparaves 


.. Mukhiya, Ahiyapur-Bikram Gram Panchayat, Patna. 

189 

Pradhan, Jai Bahadur 


. . Subedar-Major, B.M.P. I, Ranchi. 

190 

Prakash, Ved 


. . Deputy Accountant-General, Ranclii. 

191 

Prasad, Akhileshwar .. 

• • 

.. Senior Advocate, Supreme Court, Monghyr. 

192 

,, Bihari 


. . Mukhiya, Pachauri Gram Panchaya* , Patna. 

tl93 

„ B. 

• • 

. Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Bihar and 

Y. K. Lai also. 

194 

„ Brahamdeo. . 


. . Operator, Police Radio, Phuhvarisharif, Patna. 

11975 

,, Brajbhusan. . . 


Court Inspector, Muzaffarpur. 

196 

„ Brajnandan 


. . Mukhiya, Dona Gram Panchayat, Gaya, 

*197 

„ B. N. 


Commandant, B.M.P. V, Patna. 

*198 

„ C.S., i.p.s. .. 


.. Superintendent, Railway Police, Muzaffarpur. 

199 

„ D. 


.. Circle Inspector, Lohardaga, Ranchi. 

t200 

„ D. N. 


. . Director, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 

*201 

„ G. K. 


.. District and Sessions Judge, Shahabad. 

*202 

„ G. S. 


. . Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department, 
Hazaribagh. 

203 

„ I., I.A.S. 


Deputy Commissioner, Palamau. 

204 

„ J. M. 


. . Superintendent of Police, Purnea. 

205 

„ KoJnb 


Handwriting Export, Patna. 

205 

„ Lakshmi 


.. Mukhiya, Bat'iia Hussena, Misia Gram Panchayat. 

-f207 

Mahednvsri 


. . Principal, T. N. B. College, Bhagalpur. 
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Serial Name, 

no. 


208 

Pra ad, X. K. 

*209 

„ N. K. 

210 

„ R. K. 

*211 

„ R. R„ i,p. (Retd.) 

*212 

„ S. C. 

1-2-3 

,, Sambhu 

*214 

„ Sati Raman 

*215 

„ Shoonandan 

*216 

,, Surondra 

217 

,, Surcnder 

218 

„ S. K. 

*219 

Puri, T. C,, t.C.S. 

220 

Rahman, M. 

221 

„ Motiur 

222 

„ S. K. 

223 

Rai, Jagdoo 

*°24 

,, Sidli Narain 

225 

Ram, Parmeshwar . . 

t220 

Raman, C. K., t.C.s. 

*227 

„ K. S. V., i.c.3. 

228 

Ranjan, P. 

*229 

Rizvi, S. Q., I.P.s. 

t230 

Rongta, Mangilal 

231 

Roy, Bhola 

*232 

„ B. K. 

*233 

„ R. B. 

231 

„ Ram Shankar 

7235 

,, Rarien 

230 

„ S. K. 

237 

„ S. N., i.p.s. 

238 

Rout, Mahabir, M.L.A. 

t239 

t240 

Rural Polico (10 Repre¬ 
sentatives). 

„ (i Hoprosontativ s) 


Address. 


.. Inspector of Polico, Aurangabad, Gaya. 

. Executive Engineer, Construction Division, Public Works 
Department, Patna. 

. District Prosecutor, Sitamarhi, Muzaffarpur. 

. Ex-Deputy Inspector-Gonoral of Police, Fort, Monghyr. 

. Ex-Judge, Patna High Court. 

. Government Ploader, Ranchi. 

. Assistant Public Prosecutor, Muzaffarpur. 

. Assistant Sub-Inspector, Saran. 

. Advocate, Darbhanga. 

. Mukhiya, Gram Panchayat, Andi Mcrian, Asthawan, Patna. 
. District and Sessions Judge, Muzaffarpur. 

. Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, Ranchi. 

R 

. Inspector, Bagmara, Dhanbad. 

. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mndhipura, Saharsa. 

. District Prosecutor, Saharsa. 

. Mukhiya, Mahthawa Gram Panchaynt, Purnea. 

. Advocate, Suprome Court, and P.P., Shahabad. 

. Mukhiya, Bamangama Gram Panchaynt, Santhal Parganas. 

. Member, Board of Revenue, Bihar. 

.. Chairman, Bihar Public Servico Commission. 

Deputy Superintendent of Polico, Chapra, Saran. 

. Principal, Polico Training College, Hazaribagh. 

Businessman, Jugsalai, Jamshedpur. 

. Mukhiya, Gram Panchaya*, Shahabad. 

Mukhiya, Dumarkunda Gram Panchayat, Dhanbad. 

. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bettiah. 

Inspector of Police, Criminal Investigation Dopartmont 
(Crimo Branch), Bihar, Patna. 

M.L.C., Patna. 

. Deputy Superintendent of Police incharge Bihar Polico 
Dogs. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police (Crime Branch), 
Criminal Investigation Department, Bihar, Patna. 

.. Flat no. 87, Gardiner Road, Patna. 

Bhagalpur. 

Muzaffarpur. 








Serial 

no. 

Name. 


Address. 

241 

Sadique, M.A. 


S . 

Sub-Inspector, Police Radio (R.O.), Patna. 

242 

Sadhukhan, Tineouri 


President. Molchtears’ Association, Purnea. 

*243 

Sahay, Gopi Ballabh 


Retired Civil Surgeon, Chapra and Lecturer in Forensic 
Medicine to Advance Training School, Bihar. 

244 

„ G. N. 


.. Head Clerk, B.M.P. II, Dehri. 

*245 

,, J. D., i.p. (RoUl.) 


Ex-D.I.-G. of Police, Officer on Special Duty, National 
Coal Development Corporation, Ltd., Ranchi. 

246 

,, Pandey Narsingh 


.. Public Prosecutor, Patna. 

247 

„ Rajbans 


.. Pleader, Sasaram, Shahabad. 

24S 

„ R.N. 


.. Mokhtear, Patna. 

249 

„ S. B., i.p.s. 


.. Superintendent of Police, Darbhanga. 

250 

,, Srinarayan 


.. Bar.-at-Law , Patna. 

*251 

„ S. N. 


. . Subdivisional Officer, Pakaur, Santhal Parganas, 

252 

Sahu, Anand i Prasad 

• • 

.. Mukhiya, Madu Gram Panchayat, Hazaribagh. 

*253 

Salam, S. M. A. 


. . Deputy Superintendent of Polioe, Gaya. 

t254 

Samiuddin, S. M. 


M.L.A., village Chalna, P. O. Ahiro, Bhagalpur. 

*255 

Saran, R. B. 


.. Vice-President, Bihar Police Service Association, 

f256 

Sen, Sachin 


.. Editor, the Indian Nation, Patna, 

257 

Son Gupta, A. N. 


Deputy Superintendent of Police, Anti-corruption, 
Bhagalpur and M. Hassan, D.S.P., A.C„ Ranchi, 

*258 

„ S. K. .. 


District Prosecutor, Si wan, Saran. 

259 

Sharma, Gorakli Pvoy 


.. Pleader, Gopalganj. 

260 

,, Harinandan 


Wireless Staff, Dhanbad. 

201 

,, Jaimangal .. 


.. Subedar, B.M.P. VII, Katihar. 

f262 

,, Jaimangal . . 


Advocate, Muzaffarpur, 

f263 

„ Karyanand 


M L.A., Monghyr (Flat no. 103, Gardiner Road, Patna). 

|264 

„ Pandit Kapildeo 


President, Mandal Congress, Shahabad, 

■[265 

„ Ramchandra 


Lance Constable, Police Wireless, Gaya, 

•f266 

„ R. N. 


.. In lian Mining Managers’ Association, Dhanbad. 

*267 

„ R. S. 


Editor, Pradecp, Patna. 

t268 

„ Sheokumar 


Vice-President, ICoila Muzdoor Panchayat, Jharia, Dhanbad. 

209 

„ S. N. 


Deputy Commissioner, Itanchi. 

270 

Shetty, S. Balkrishna, i.p. 


In- poetor -General of Police, Madras. 

f271 

Singh, Ambika 


Havildar, District Armed Police, Saharsa. 

272 

,, Banka 


C/7 18, District Armed Police, Purnea. 

*273 

„ Banwari 


Inspector of Police, Traffic, Patna. 
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no. 


274 

Singh, B. 

.. Assistant Sub-Inspector, Police Radio, Patna. 

275 

99 

Bishwanath .. 

. . Advocate, Monghyr. 

276 

99 

Brajnandan .. 

.. Wireless Operator, B.M.P. VII, Katihar, 

277 


Bindeshwari 

.. Havildar, B.M.P. VII, Katihar. 

278 

99 

Baleshwar .. 

. . Inspector of Police, Motihari. 

279 

79 

Bachu Narayan 

.. Inspector, Special Branch, Criminal Investigation Depart 
ment, Bihar, Patna. 

f280 

99 

B. P., i.a.s. 

.. Secretary, Labour Department, Bihar. 

281 

99 

Chandrika .. .» 

.. Jatnadar, B.M.P. VII, Katihar. 

*282 

99 

Chandrika Prasad 

. . Assistant Sub-Inspector, Nawadah, Gaya. 

283 

9 9 

C. D. 

.. Inspector of Police, Bhagalpur. 

284 

99 

Deolci 

.. Havildar, B.M.P. VI, Muzaffarpur. 

285 

99 

Deo Prasad 

. . C/30, Muzaffarpur. 

286 

99 

Dwarka 

.. Sub.-Major, B.M.P. VI, Muzaffarpur. 

*287 

99 

Ramanuj 

. . Civil Surgeon, Muzaffarpur. 

*288 

99 

Gang® Prasad 

.. C/65, Spocial Branch, Criminal Investigation Department, 

Bihar, Patna. 

289 

9 9 

Ganga Saran 

.. Dakhingaon, P. O. Wazirganj, Gaya. 

|290 

99 

Girija Sharan 

.. Public Prosecutor, Palamau. 

*291 

292 

99 

99 

Harsit Narain .. 

Harihar Nath 

.. C/798, Pupri P.-S., Muzaffarpur. 

.. Lance Constable, Police Radio, Jahanabad, Gaya. 

293 

99 

Hrishikesh Narayan 

Police Radio, Nawadah, Gaya. 

294 

99 

Hira Lai 

Operator, B.M.P. II, Dehri. 

295 

99 

H. P., i.p.s. 

. . Assistant Superintendent of Police, Biharsharif, Patna, 

296 

9 9 

Jamuna Prasad 

. . Havildar, B.M.P. II, Dehri. 

*297 

99 

J. N., i.p.s. . . 

.. Assistant Superintendent of Police, Jahanabad, Gaya. 

*298 

99 

Kamal 

M. P., Maharaja of Dumraon. 

|299 

99 

Kapildeo 

M.L.A., Village Silout Bhiral, P. O. Silout, Muzaffarpur. 

t300 

9 9 

K. Bag 

.. Brigadier, Coal Mines Commissioner, Dhanbad, 

t301 

99 

Khaderan 

Advocate, Patna. 

302 

9 9 

Krishna Deo 

. . Deputy Superintendent of Polioo, Saharsa. 

303 

99 

Kuldip 

. . District Armed Police Constable, Dumka. 

304 

99 

Lalit Narayan 

Deputy Superintendent of Police, Nawadah, Gaya. 

*305 

9 9 

Madanjifc 

. . Additional Superintendent of Police, Patna. 

t306 

99 

M. P. N. 

.. M.L.A., village and P. O. Sursand, Muzaffarpur. 

307 

99 

Nepal 

.. Quarter Master Jamadar, B.M.P. II, Dehri. 

*308 

” 

N. N., i.p.s. .. 

.. Superintendent of Police, Dhanbad. 
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309 

Singh, 

Parmeshwar 

.. Havildar, B.M.P. 1, Ranchi. 

310 

,, 

Param Hans 

Lance Constable, Operator, Phulwari, Patna. 

1311 

>» 

Prabhunath . . 

.. M.L.A., village Sitabdiara Tola, P.O. Sitabdiara, Saran, 

312 

it 

Ram Bahadur 

.. C/323, B.M.P VII, Katihar. 

*313 

tt 

Ram Badan 

.. Havildar, B.M.P. VI, Muzaffarpur. 

f314 


Ram Binod 

.. M.L.A., village Dighwara, Tola Barban, P. 0. Dighwara, 



Saran. 

*315 

n 

Ramchabila .. 

.. Sub-Inspector, Officer incharge Muzaffarpur P.-S. 

*316 


R. D., i . p . s . .. 

Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart- 




ment, Bihar, Patna. 

317 

it 

Rajdeo 

.. Deputy Superintendent, Sadar, Muzaffarpur* 

1318 

„ 

Rajandhari .. 

Mayor, Patna Municipal Corporation. 

319 

tt 

Ramadhar .. 

.. Havildar, Police Radio, B.M.P. I, Ranchi. 

t320 

>9 

Ramanand 

.. M.L.A., village and P. 0. Chhatauni, Muzaffarpur. 

*321 

t* 

Ramlakhan 

. . Lance Constable, Police Radio, Phulwari, Patna. 

*322 

it 

R. N. 

.. Senior District Prosecutor, Patna. 

f323 

t) 

Ramnath 

.. Traffic Havildar, Patna and Kartik Singh, Traffic Constable 
Patna. 

324 

It 

Ram Ekwal .. 

.. Advocate, President Bar Association, Dinapur, Patna. 

325 

it 

Ram Japu • . 

. . Senior District Prosecutor, Arrah. 

*326 

a 

Ram Prasad 

.. Inspector of Police, Khajekalan P,-S., Patna, 

327 


Ramesh Prasad 

. . Deputy Superintendent of Police, Police Training College, 



Hazaribagh. 

*328 

it 

R.P. 

. . District and Sessions Judge, Patna. 

329 


Sardar Bahadur Sir Indra .. Chairman, Board of Directors, Indian Steel and Wire 



Production, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

330 

it 

Satruglian . . 

. .. Havildar, B. M. P. VII, Katihar. 

331 

t* 

Saran,i.A.3. 

.. Education Secretary, Bihar. 

332 


Sheopujan . . 

.. S/W. Doputy Superintendent of Police Office, Nawadah, 


Gaya. 

333 

*t 

Sheopujan .. 

. . Havildar, Police Lines, Gaya. 

334 

it 

Sheopujan .. 

.. Jamadar, B.M.P. VII, Katihar. 

*335 

9 t 

Shiva Shank r 

.. Havildar, Government Railway Police, Mot iliari. 

330 

it 

Shyam Sunder 

.. Sub-Inspector, Runissidpur P.-S., Muzaffarpur. 

337 


Shy am Nandan 

.. Assistant Sub-Tnspcctor, North-Eastern Railway, Muzaf- 


larpur. 

338 

it 

Sipahi .. . 

.. Lance Constable, Check Post, Phulwari, Patna. 

339 

it 

Sita Ram 

.. Jamadar, B.M.P. II, Dehri. 

340 

ft 

Sita Ram 

.. Officer incharge Kurtha P.-S., Gaya. 
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*341 

Singh, 

S. P., i.p.s. . . 

Commandant, Home Guards, Bihar. 

<M 

Tt* 

CO 

■+— 

1 9 

S. P. 

. . Registrar, Patna High Court. 

f343 

99 

S.P. 

District and Sessions Judge, Patna. 

344 

9 9 

S. N., i.p.s. .. 

Assistant Director, Intelligence Bureau, New Delhi. 

345 

99 

Sukhdeo . . .. 

.. Subedar, Anehal Force, Shahabad. 

•f34G 

99 

Surajdeo Narain 

.. Public Prosecutor, Muzaffarpur. 

347 

9 9 

Surendra Prasad 

.. Assistant District Prosecutor, Biharsharif, Patna. 

*348 

99 

Tirjug 

.. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gaya. 

f349 

99 

T. P., i.OiS. .. 

.. Development Commissioner, Bihar, Patna. 

350 

99 

Vijai Kumar 

.. Writer Constable, Criminal Investigation Department, 
Bihar, Patna. 

351 

Singhdeo, A.P. 

.. M.L.A., Maharaja of Seraikella. 

352 

Singhvi, G. C. .. 

.. District Superintendent of Police, Bharatpur. 

353 

Sinha, Awadhesh Kumar 

.. Assistant Sub-Inspector, Police Radio, Phulwari, Patna. 

f354 

99 

A. K., I. 1 -. (Retd.) .... 

.. Ex-Inspector-General of Police, Bihar, Alakh Square, 
Dinapur Cantt. 

*355 

99 

B.M. K. 

.. Member, Public Service Commission, Bihar, Patna. 

356 

99 

B. N., i.p.s. 

.. Superintendent of Police, Champaran. 

357 

99 

Bisheshwar Prasad 

.. M.A., B.L., Patna. 

■|358 

91 

B.P. 

.. On behalf of Colliery Mazdoor Sangh, Dhanbad. 

359 

19 

Chintaman 

.. Police Radio, Patna. 

*360 

If 

Dr. S. K. .. 

.. Medical Officer, Police Hospital, Bhagalpur. 

361 

11 

Jamuna Prasad 

.. District Convener, Bharat Sevak Samnj, Gaya. 

*362 

” 

J. P. (fivo representatives) 

.. President, Bihar Police Association with four representa¬ 
tives. 

363 

11 

Kailash 

.. M. L. C., Patna. 

*364 

99 

K. C., i.p.s. 

.. Superintendent of Police, Jamshedpur. 

*365 

99 

K. P. 

.. Inspector of Police, Gardanibagh P.-S., Patna. 

t360 

19 

N. K. 

.. M.L.A., Muzaffarpur. 

367 

11 

P. K. 

Deputy Superintendent of Police, Baghmara,Dhanbad. 

*368 

11 

R. A. P., i.p. 

.. Deputy Inspector-General, Military Police and Training, 
Bihar, Patna. 

369 

11 

R. N., i.p.s. .. 

.. Superintendent of Police, Ranchi. 

370 

„ 

Ritlal Prasad 

.. M.L.C., Patna. 

*371 

11 

Rewati Raman Prasad 

.. Handwriting Expert, Criminal Investigation Department 
' Bill :r, Patna. 

372 

» 

R. T., i.a.s. 

.. See etary. Heavy Engineering Corporation, Ranchi- 

373 


S. N. 

. . Deputy Superintendent of Police, Barh, Patna. 
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374 

Sinha, S. P., i.a.s. (Retd.) 

Administrative Oflieer, Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. 

375 

„ Thakur Shyam Sunder .. 

.. Police Radio Station, Purnoa. 

f376 

Srivastava, B.B., i.a.s. 

Secretary, Housing Department, Bihar. 

377 

„ Gorakh Prasad 

Writer Naik, B.M.P., II, Dehri. 

*378 

„ J. P. .. 

.. Reserve Sub-Inspector, Police Radio, Katihar. 

*379 

„ J.P. . . 

In behalf of Bihar Police Ministerial Officers’ Association, 
(with two representatives). 

380 

„ L. S. .. 

Inspector, C.I.D., Bihar, Patna. 

381 

„ P. D. .. 

Station Officer, Police Radio, Khagaria, Monghyr. 

*382 

„ S. N. .. 

Superintendent of Police, Shahabad. 

383 

„ S. P. .. 

.. Anti-Malaria Officer, Bettiah. 

*384 

Suchanti, Indraohandra 

.. Public Prosecutor, Biharsharif, Patna. 

385 

Sukla, Harinandan 

Mukhiya, Atia Gram Panchayat, Hazaribagh. 

*386 

Sulaiman, S. M., i.a.s. 

District Magistrate, Muzaffarpur. 

T 

f 3S7 

Tandon, H. R. 

A • 

Advocate, Muzaffarpur. 

*388 

Tauheed, M.A., i.r.s. (Retd.) 

Vdvocate, Bhagalpur. 

389 

Thakur, Dristi Narayan 

.. Writer Constable, 489, Police Lines, Dumka. 

*390 

Thakur, O. K. 

.. Vssistant Public Prosecutor, Sitamarhi, Muzaffarpur. 

|391 

Thompson, J. ., 

.. General Manager, Indian Tuba Company, Jamshedpur. 

|392 

Tiwary, C. N. 

.. Judicial Magistrate, Patna. 

t393 

„ Girish 

.. M.L.A., village Tajpur, P. O. Tajpur, Phulwarishnria, Saran. 

394 

„ I. B. 

Sub-Inspector, Government Railway Police, 

Darbhanga. 

395 

„ K. M. 

Vssistant Commandant, B.M.P. V, Patna. 

396 

„ R. N. 

.. C/864, Sadar Court, Gaya. 

*397 

,, Ram Ratan 

Mukhiya, Sambandhpur-Beldanga Gram Panchayat, Dhan- 
bad. 

*398 

Tripatbi, S. 

Mukhiya, Gopalganj Gram Panchayat, Saran and Y. 
Prasad, Mukhiya, Motihari Gram Panchayat. 

399 

Trivedi, Gopinath 

.Mokhtear, Ex-Assistant Public Prosecutor, Champaran, 

t400 

Tyagi, L.S. 

M.L.A., Patna. 

U. 

Vssistant Sub-Inspoctor, Deputy Inspoctor Office, Auranga- 
bad, Gaya. 

401 

Upadhya, R. A. 

402 

„ Ram Prasad 

. . Mukhiya, Gram Panchayat, Surajpur, Arrali. 

*403 

„ U. N. 

■Sarpaneh, Brabmandiha Gram Pan hayat, Dlianbad. 
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V. 

404 

Vaidyanathan, C.R., i.a.s. 

District Magistrate, Champaran. 

♦405 

Varma, Budhan Rai 

.. M. L. C., Shahabad. 

*406 

„ H. K. 

.. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Bihar, Patna. 

407 

„ P. P. 

.. Assistant District Prosecutor, Patna. 

408 

R. K. 

.. Police Radio, Bihar, Patna. 

f409 

Yerma, R.P. 

.. Principal, Engineering College, Jamshedpur. 

*410 

„ S. B. Lai 

.. M. L. C., Sitamarhi, Muzaffarpur. 

*411 

„ S. P., i.p. .. 

.. Inspector-General of Police, Biiiar. 

412 

,, Umanath 

.. Inspector of Police, Northern Range, Muzaffarpur. 

W. 

f413 

Watson, C. H. .. 

.. General Manager, Tinplate, Jamsho dpur. 

X. 

Nil. 

Y. 

*414 

YadaV, M. N. 

., Mukhiya, GramPanchayat Patharhat, P. O. Nadwa, Patna. 

415 

Yanjan, H. B. 

.. Sopoy, B. M. P. 1, Ranchi. 

7 

*416 

Zaman, M. A. (three representatives) 

.. Assistant, Inspector-General of Police Office, Bihar (with 
two others.) 

*417 

Zubair, M. .. 

. . Sergeant-Major, Gaya. 


■(This mark indicates that these persons have given their oral evidence only before the Commission. 
They did not send their written reply. 

♦This mark indicates that these persons have sent their written reply as well as they gave their oral 
evidence before the Commission. 

Rest are those who sent their written roply only. They did not appear before the Commission for 
oral evidence. 




APPENDIX XVIII 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 


CHAPTER III 

Organisation of the Regular Police Force 

1. The unity of command resting with the Inspector-General should never be 
disturbed. It is not necessary to appoint an Additional Inspector-General and he should 
be assisted by officers of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. 

2. The Inspector-General should continue to be assisted in his office by three 
Assistants of the rank of Superintendent of Police. 

3. The post of Deputy Inspector-General should be retained. He will assist the 
Inspector-General in the inspection of the police charges and the management of the 
internal economy of the force and instruct, advise and guide the Superintendents of 
Police. 

4. Seven Deputy Inspectors-General are required, one each for (i) the Criminal 
Investigation Department and Railway Police, (ii) the State Intelligence Department, 
(in) the Special Armed Police, State Fire Service, Police Transport and Police Radio, 
(iv) Police Training Institutions, (v) Northern Range with headquarters at Muzaffarpur, 
(vi) Central Range with Headquarters at Patna and (vii) Southern Range with Head¬ 
quarters at Ranchi. 

5. The present jurisdictions of the four police ranges should be re-delineated. The 
Northern Range should consist of the districts of Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, Begusarai, Saharsa and Purnea. The Central Range should consist of 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, South Monghyr. Bhagalpur and the Santhal Parganas. The 
jurisdiction of the Southern Range should continue to be the same. 

6. Police work between two Superintendents within a district should be divided on 
territorial rather than functional basis. The districts of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, 
Darbhanga, Hazaribagh, Monghyr and the Santhal Parganas should be split up. This 
will result in eight more police districts including the city police districts of Patna 
and Jamshedpur. 

7. Laok of accommodation need not delay the creation of additional police districts 
as two police districts could for the present function from the same headquarters. 

8. Each police district should be in charge of a Superintendent of Police. The jiosts 
of Additional Superintendent of Police should be abolished. 

9. The cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Police should not be enlarged and that of 
Deputy Superintendents should be retained but substantially reduced. The post of 
Subdivisional Police Officer should be abolished. 

10. Every district should have an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent to act as 
the “Second Officer”. 

11. An Assistant or Deputy Superintendent should also be posted to other branches 
of the .police for assisting the Superintendent of Police as his ‘Second Officer’. 
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12. The extent of present police circles should be reduced and no circle should 
consist of more than four police-stations. Large town and its environs should form 
one police circle. 

13. A cadre of little over 300 Chief Inspectors should be created for holding 
charge of police circles and for taking charge of the various sections in a district 
police office and other branches. 

14. 25 per cent of the posts in the cadre of the Chief Inspectors should be reserved 
for direct recruits but this ratio can be varied in favour of departmental officers if 
they come up to the required standard. 

15. The jurisdiction of a rural policestation should be co-terminus with that of 
Anchal. Rural out-posts or Beat Houses should be located in rural police-stations, 
having extensive jurisdictions or difficult communication. Urban police-stations should 
not include extensive rural areas. Police-stations in populous industrial pockets should 
be delineated on the lines of urban police-stations. 

16. The investigating staff and the law and order staff should not be separated 
as the integrity and authority of the officer-incharge as defined in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure has to be preserved. 

17. There should be one investigating officer for every 60 to 70 cognisable cases 
a year. 

18. In rural police-stations, a Second Officer should be posted, irrespective of the 
number of cases registered, if the work connected with law and order in a police- 
station is heavy. In urban police-stations including police-stations at the headquarters 
of the revenue subdivisions, there should be one investigating officer for every 60—70 
cases a year in addition to the officer-incharge. 

19. A cadre of Assistant Inspectors should be created for providing the investigating 
staff. 80 per cent of this cadre should be reserved for direct recruits and 20 per cent 
for Head-Constables of exceptional merit and ability. 

20. The officer-incharge of a police-station should be designated as Inspector of 
Police and draw higher pay. Inspector on the senior scale should be incharge of 
urban police-stations and such of the rural police-stations where the total number of 
cognisable crime in a year exceeds 120. Inspectors on junior scale should take charge 
of all other rural police-stations. 

21. A cadre of Inspectors on senior and junior scales should be created. 50 per 
cent of the posts of Inspector on junior scale should be reserved for direct recruits. 
All the posts in the senior scale should be filled by promotion of Inspectors on the 
junior scale. 

22. The existing cadre of Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Writer 
Constables should be abolished. 

23. The cadre of Head-Constables should be revived. All the vacancies in this 
cadre should be filled by promotion of educated constables who have passed the 
necessary tests. 

24. Two Head-Constables should be posted to an average police-station for performing 
Sherista entries work and assisting the officer-incharge in the management pf the 
constabulary. 
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25. The strength of constables of a rural police-station should not exceed 10. 

26. The constabulary should be separated into armed and unarmed branch and their 
recruitment and training also separated. The unarmed constables should have 
a higher mental make-up whereas the armed constables should be physically more tough 
and well up in drill and weapon training. They are to be called police officers and can aspire 
to all higher posts. The organisation of the District Armed Police should be linked 
up with that of the Bihar Military Police. 

27. Every urban police-station within a municipality or a Notified Area Committee 
should have a town out post. 

28. There should be one constable for every 500 of population and one Head- 
Constable for every 10 constables. The senior Head-Constable should be incharge of 
a town outpost where there are two Head-Constables. 

29. Every town outpost should organise patrols, both by night and by day, and 
the constables should not be saddled with any miscellaneous work. The three shifts 
of patrolling should be from 22.00 hours to 06.00 hours, 06.00 hours to 14.00 hours 
and 14.00 hours to 22.00 hours. A break of 30—45 minutes should be allowed to the 
constables on beat patrol for refreshment during morning and afternoon shifts. 
Every constable should have one-day rest in a week. 

30. For the purpose of patrolling, town outposts should be classified into three 
grades. In the first grade, patrols both by night and by day should be necessary. 
The second grade will consist of town outposts where patrol is not required by night and 
only partially during the day. The third grade would be of town outposts where 
patrolling is required only after nightfall. 

31. The patrolling beat should be so delineated that a constable can cover it at 
least twice in two hours. 

32. A constable on the beat should be provided with an electric torch, a truncheon, 
a regulation lathi and a whistle. 

33. The Head-Constables posted to town outposts should be provided with Govern¬ 
ment bicycle or given conveyance allowance. 

34. In cities with population of over 75,000, the Radio Patrol Car system should 
be introduced. These patrol cars should be equipped with wireless and based on 
Information Rooms. 

35. One Inspector in the junior scale, three Assistant Inspectors and three Head- 
Constables should be posted to Information Room. Three Assistant Inspectors should 
be sanctioned for each radio patrol car. 

36. A phased programme for absorption of some existing ranks wall be necessary. 
Till such time as the cadre of Deputy Superintendents is not reduced by the retire¬ 
ment or promotion of the existing personnel, they should continue to fill the more 
important duty posts in the Criminal Investigation Department, the State Intelligence 
Department and selected police circles. 

37. All Inspectors who are already in the select list for promotion to the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent should be promoted as Chief Inspectors. Certain selected 
Inspectors who have been directly recruited and those who are holding substantive 

4 Polio:—51 
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posts in the rank of Jr spec tor should also be considered for promotion as Chief 
Inspector provided th'dr seniority and records justify such an advancement. 

38. If the required number of Chief Inspectors is not found, the districts that 
report high incidence of crime should be first selected for the reorganisation scheme. 

39. Inspectors who are not promoted to the rank of Chief Inspector should be 
absorbed in the cadre of Inspectors on the senior scale and promoted to the rank of 
Chief Inspector as and when found suitable. 

40. All the serving Sub-Inspectors should be considered for promotion normally to 
the rank of Inspector on the junior scale and in exceptional cases, directly to the 
rank of Inspector in the senior scale. 

41. Those who are not considered suitable for promotion as Inspector should be 
allowed to opt for the posts of Assistant Inspectors or to continue as Sub-Inspectors 
in districts where the new scheme is not to be introduced for the present. 

42. All the Assistant Sub-Inspectors with creditable record of service should be 
considered for promotion to the rank of Assistant Inspector. 

43. Assistant Sub-Inspectors not promoted to the rank of Assistant Inspector should 
be posted to districts where the new scheme is not introduced and allowed to improve 
their records for ultimate absorption as Assistant Inspector or to waste out in due 
course. 

44. Senior and suitable Writer Constables should be considered for absorption in 
the rank of Assistant Inspectors but by and large they should fill the vacancies in 
the cadre of Head-Constables. 

45. To meet the increase in the strength of unarmed constables, all constables 
above the age of 40 should be transferred from the District Armed Police and the 
Ancha] Force. For any further deficiency a phased programme of recruitment should 
be drawn up so that the prescribed strength may be reached within five years. 
Those below 40 who are retained in the District Armed Police will have the option 
to be transferred to th9 unarmed branch as soon as they reach the age of 40. 

46. The vacancies in the District Armed Police and the Anchal Force should be 
filled by volunteers from the Bihar Military Police battalions. 

47. A phased programme of recruitment for the reorganised Armed Police including 
the District Armed Police, the Anchal Force and the Bihar Military Police battalions 
will have to be prepared. 


CHAPTER IV 
Abmed Police 

1. The use of the military police should be restricted primarily to dealing with public 
disorders during the great emergencies. The Superintendent of Police should be per¬ 
mitted to draw on the Home Guards organisation for augmenting their force for any 
large-scale deputation during major festivals or prolonged industrial strike. 

2. Bihar Military Police should be called the Special Armed Police. Four battalions 
should be reorganised on the pattern outlined by a Committee of Inspectors-General in 
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1950 and the temporary battalion at Muzaffarpur should be made permanent. The 
composition and strength of Gurkha battalion should remain as it is. 

3. The Bihar Mounted Military Police should be designated as Bihar Mounted Armed 
Police and its strength should be reduced to a squadron consisting of live troops, one troop 
each to be located at Patna, I tan chi, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and a headquarters troop 
either at Arrah or Patna. The headquarters of the Mounted Armed Police should be 
shifted to Patna under the Commandant of the Special Armed Police, battalion, Patna. 

4. Sepoys and non-eommissioned officers should retire at the age of 45 but if fit 
in all respects can be retained up to the age of 50. The junior commissioned o ficers 
should retire at the age of 50 but can serve up to the age of 55 if fit in all respects. 

5. The striking force of the 25 police districts should consist of 100 including 
officers. The three railway districts and the two cities of Patna and Jamshedpur 
should have 50 each. There may be a good ease for increasing the strength of Guards 
and Escorts. Home Guards and the Anehal force may be utilised for reinforcement of 
routine deputations. 

6. The strength of the middle ranks should be calculated on the scales recom¬ 
mended for the Special Armed Police except that there should be only one Subedar 
for each district and he should be designated as Subedar-Major and be given the 
latter’s allowances. 

7. The constables for the District Armed Police should be recruited in the Special 
Armed Police and after service for 10 to 12 years, they should be transferred to the 
District Armed Police. 

8. The training of all armed constables should be undertaken at a common training 
centre which could be located at the headquarters of the battalion either at Dehri 
or at Patna. 

9. The qualifications, physical and educational, should be the same for all armed 
constables. The minimum height should be 5'8", but exception should be made in 
case of Adibasi and Gorkhas. 

10. Recruitment should be regulated by the Bengal Military Police Act and the 
Indian Police Act. 

11. The age of superannuation of the constables of the District Armed Police and 
the non-commissioned officers should be 50 but they can serve up to the age of 55 if 
fit in all respects. 

Suitable sepoys of the District Armed Police can be transferred to the unarmed 
branch for orderly duties and then they will superannuate at the age of 55. 


CHAPTER V 

Criminal Investigation Department 

1. The scope of Police Manual rule 410 should be slightly enlarged to include 
crimes relating to traffic in women and children, juvenile delinquency, serious cases of 
criminal misappropriation and criminal breach of trust in which public servants and 
local bodies are involved, and smuggling of certain excisable articles. Prosecution 
arising out of institution of false civil suit should be excluded from the functions of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. 
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2. The Criminal Investigation Department should be split up into Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department and the State Intelligence Department, each under a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. The Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation 
Department, should take over the Government Railway Police and be designated as 
Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways. The Deputy Inspector-General, State 
Intelligence Department, should be made specially responsible for dealing with the 
problem of corruption in the police in a planned and effective manner. 

3. Two Superintendents of Police and two Assistant or Deputy Superintendents of 
Police should assist the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and Railways. 

4. The criminal intelligence bureau in the C. I. D. should be placed under an 
experienced Chief Inspector. It should be the Criminal Record Office for the whole 
State and should ensure uniformity and co-ordination in the keeping of Criminal records 
of the District Crime Bureaux. The Section entrusted with the compilation of the 
Criminal Intelligence Gazette should form part of the Bureau and the Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence Gazette must circulate in due time. The Arms and Note-Forgery Sections 
should also form part of the Criminal Intelligence Bureau. 

5. The Investigating Officers should continue to be divided into squads and each 
squad should be placed under a Chief Inspector. The squads should confine them¬ 
selves to the investigation of complicated cases and enquiries into serious outbreaks 
of professional crimes. Crimes without wide ramifications should be the concern of 
the investigating officers attached to the District Crime Bureaux. The field staff posted 
to the headquarters of the ranges should be withdrawn to reinforce the investi¬ 
gating squads. 

6. The investigating officers of the Criminal Investigation Department, when deputed 
to investigate cases, controlled by it, should write case diaries and work in complete 
subordination to the District Superintendent of Police. 

7. The present set-up of the Anti-Dacoity Wing should continue and a permanent 
shape should be given to it after the problem of dacoity has been tackled effectively. 

8. Separate squads should be organized for railway crime, for dealing with the 
smuggling of excisable articles, and for tackling the growing menace of anti-social 
elements. 

9. The officers for the Criminal Investigation Department should be carefully 
selected from the uniform police. Before an officer is selected, his aptitude for the 
specialised type of work should be clearly judged both in the training institution and 
in the districts. An officer once selected should continue in the Criminal Investigation 
Department subject to his continuing to discharge his duties satisfactorily. His worth 
should be periodically assessed. 

10. An effective system of detective training on up-to-date and practical lines should 
be designed for officers selected for the Criminal Investigation Department. The 
course of training should cover 12 weeks. 

11. The spirit of co-operation and the practice of mutual assistance must prevail 
between the officers of the district police and the Criminal Investigation Department. 
The existing rules of the Police Manual are adequate to secure necessary co-operation 
and harmony. 

12. There should be a section of ministerial officers for every investigating squad. 
The Chief Inspector incharge of the squad should also supervise the work of the 
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section. There should be a separate section under the Chief Inspector for accounts 
and establishment, and another section for the Government Railway Police. 

13. The Research and Statistical Bureau should be made permanent. It should 
also analyse administrative personnel problems. 

14. Like the officers-incharge of the Finger-Print Bureau and the Hand-writing 
Section, the officer-ineharge of the State Photo Bureau should also be designated 
as Director. 

15. The strength of the technical sections should be suitably augmented. The 
conditions of service of the experts should be made attractive, and their recruitment 
and training carefully planned. 

16. A staff of Searchers and Testers should be sanctioned for Finger-Print Bureau. 

17. Two fully equipped mobile laboratories should be provided for the use of the 
experts so that they can visit the scenes of crime promptly. 

18. A small scientific unit should be set up at the headquarters of every district 
and attached to the District Crime Bureau. It should be manned by one senior 
expert to be drawn from the Criminal Investigation Department and a Head-Constable 
trained in photography and optical examination. Each Scientific Unit should have 
a mobile laboratory. 

19. The Photo Units sanctioned for Patna, Bhagalpur, Ranchi, Jamshedpur, Dhanbad 
and Muzaffarpur should be abolished. 

20. A small staff should be sanctioned in the Criminal Investigation Department for 
maintaining a museum and organising crime prevention exhibitions. 

21. The District Crime Bureau should be made permanent. Its staff should form 
part of the District Executive Force. A Chief Inspector should be placed in charge of 
the bureau and in accordance with the work-load, Inspector or Assistant Inspector 
should be provided. The present Vernacular office should be merged into this bureau. 

22. The record-keeping system should follow the pattern of the criminal intelli¬ 
gence bureau of the Criminal Investigation Department. Daily and Weekly Crime 
Occurrence Sheets as is the practice in Madras should be published by the District 
Crime Bureau. A statistical unit should also be created. 

23. The Madras system of recording the finger-print slips of convicts should be 
adopted. All Head-Constables posted to police-stations and District Crime Bureau 
should be given a course of training in the recording of finger-prints. 


CHAPTER VI 
Traffic Police 

1. An officer from the judiciary should also be made an ex-officio member of the 
tribunal constituted to hear appeals from the Regional Transport Authority. 

2. The police should continue to be responsible for licensing and registration under 
the enforcement of the Motor Vehicles Act. 
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3. The Motor Vehicles- and Traffic Branch of the districts should be properly 
constituted and reinforced. A Chief Inspector should be incharge of this branch in 
districts where the number of registered vehicles exceeds 1,000. 

4. The Motor Vehicles Inspectors should be folly qualified for their work and 
placed under the Superintendents of Police. 

5. Specially trained investigators should be attached to the District Crime 
Bureau for investigating cases of traffic accidents. 

6. For petty infringements of the provisions of the traffic law and rules, a system 
of issuing warning notices in the first instance should be adopted. This will prevent 
unnecessary harassment for minor violations. 

7. To ensure quick judicious disposal of cases under the Motor Vehicles Act, 
mobile courts should be set up in all areas where motor traffic is heavy. These 
courts should be accompanied by mobile police squads. 

8. Superior officers should test evidence in a fair percentage of cases. 

9. The traffic police need not form a separate cadre and should continue to be 
a part of the District Executive Force but they should be specially selected and 
trained. [The normal period of posting to the traffic branch should not be less than 
five years and may extend to 7 years.] 

10. No one should be on traffic duty for longer than 6 hours and work in two shifts. 

i 

i 

11. Some districts should have “flying squads” equipped with high powered motor 
cars and motor cycles, stop watches, wireless telegraphy, portable weigh bridges 
and other mechanical devices. 

12. The “flying squads” of the Transport Department should function under the 
Superintendent of Police. The State Transport Commissioner should exercise general 
control and he should be designated as ex-officio Deputy Inspector-General, Traffic. 

13. No yardstick can be fixed for determining the strength of the traffic police 
but the present strength of traffic constables should be doubled. For every 
10 constables, there should be one Head-Constable, one Assistant Inspector for three 
Head-Constables, and an Inspector for three Assistant Inspectors. 

14. Increasing use of mechanical devices for regulation of traffic is recommended. 

15. Constables selected for traffic police must be 5'8" and possess personality and 
mental alertness. A Traffic Training School on the pattern of a similar school in 
Calcutta should be set up for their training. 

16. Any curtailment of the number of rickshaws is not recommended. Further 
licensing should be done cautiously keeping the road conditions well in view. Motor 
cycle rickshaws should not be allowed to ply on narrow streets. 

17. An engineering branch should be created in the office of the State Transport 
Commissioner. It should be placed under a qualified Engineer who should work 
under the technical and disciplinary control of the Chief Engineer of the Public 
Works Department but the operational control of the State Transport Commissioner. 
This officer should also underbake research in matters connected with road 
construction. 
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18, Steps must be taken to educate the people how to use public roads through 
Safety First Association, courses of lectures, in educational institutions, and through films. 

CHAPTER VII 
Government Railway Police 

1. A third railway police district for the South Eastern Railway under its own 
Superintendent of Police shoidd be created witli Ranchi as its headquarters. 

2. An Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police should assist the Superin¬ 
tendent of Railway Police. 

3. The Crime Bureau set up in 1955 should continue to assist in collecting and 
distributing information about railway crimes. To this bureau should be attached 
some investigating officers having specialised knowledge and experience of railway 
crimes. 

4. A striking force of 50 armed constables and necessary complement of officers 
should be sanctioned for every Railway Police district. 

5. Prosecution of Railway Police cases should continue to be conducted by the 
prosecuting staff of the district police courts but an Inspector may be posted to the 
Railway Police office for the purpose of liaison. 

6. The present jurisdictions of Railway Police circles and police-stations do not 
require any change. The yardsticks for the police circles and police-stations should 
be the same as recommended for the district police. 

7. ‘Order Police’ should be so augmented as to ensure duty round the clock at 
the headquarters of every railway police-station. Flying squads’ should be organised. 
Traffic police should be provided for regulation of vehicular traffic in the yard of 
bigger railway stations. 

8. The Government Railway Police need not constitute a closed cadre. They 
should be specially selected and given special pay. The rules regarding their travelling 
allowances should be'suitably revised. 

9. A committee consisting of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and 
Railways, and senior Railway Officers should be constituted to draw up a plan for the 
construction of quarters and barracks. 

10. It is necessary to ensure co-operation between the railway and district police. 
The Minute Book should be properly maintained. The Superintendent of Railway 
Police should be notified as Additional Superintendent of Police of all the districts, 
within his jurisdiction and similarly, the District Superintendents of Police should be 
notified as Additional Superintendents of Railway Police. They should inspect district 
and railway police-stations but this should not lead to any friction. 

11. To prevent crime, all junctions and important railway stations should be 
watched round the clock by officers and constables of the Government Railway 
Police. Important railway stations affected with crime should be watched by officers 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. District Police should also depute cons¬ 
tables in plain clothes to selected stations for watch. ‘Flying squads’ should cover 
affected trains. The rules for watching bad characters, for exchange of constables 
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between the railway and the district police, and for exchange of lists of criminals 
should be enforced. The district police should be made fully aware of their responsi¬ 
bility with regard to the incidence of railway crime reported from their areas. 

12. Government Railway Police and the railway administrations should frame 
a co-ordinated programme for counteracting the menace of ticketless travelling and 
alarm chain pulling. 

13. Safety of the railway tracks should be ensured by the Railway Protection 
Force and occasional deputations may be made from the district and railway police. 
Assistance of the Gram Panchayats should also be invoked, under clause ( b) of 
section 42 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

14. All officers posted to the railway police should undergo a course of training and 
investigation of organised railway crime should receive specialised treatment. 

15. The investigation of all cases of dacoity and burglary occurring in railway 
colonies and quarters should be the responsibility of the district police. 

16. Police need not register and investigate cases of ‘shortage’ and ‘missing goods’ 
unless they have reasons to suspect the commission of a cognisable offence. 

17. The Superintendent of the Railway Police should inspect District and Sub- 
divisional Court Offices to ensure efficient prosecution of railway cases. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Police Obganisation in Cities 

1. Without materially disturbing the present scheme, a City Police System, 
following the Calcutta pattern in a modified form, should be introduced in Patna. 
The Chief Police Officer should be of a Senior Superintendent and designated as the 
Commissioner of Police. 

2. The Commissioner of Police should exercise certain regulatory, restrictive and 
licensing powers as enjoyed by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

3. He should be vested with all the disciplinary powers of Range Deputy 
Inspector-General and should be directly under the Inspector-General of Police. 

4. His jurisdiction will include the entire Corporation area of Patna and its 
environs that fall within a depth of about two miles. 

5. The City Police Force should not form a separate cadre but frequent transfer 
of officers should be avoided. 

6. The organization at the headquarters should be divided into three divisions 
(i) Headquarters Division, (ii) Crime Division, and (m) Traffic and Patrol 
Division. Each Division should be under an Assistant Commissioner of the rank of 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police. He will exercise the same disciplinary 
powers as a Superintendent of Police. 

7. To co-ordinate investigation of certain forms of crimes and maintenance of all 
criminal records, two central police-stations should be set up and notified under sub¬ 
section^) of section 4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure—one for the western part 



